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ABSTRACT 

Presented in this resource notebook are some of the 
basic ingredients of how to improve communications from school to 
home, including current research and the best thinking on staff 
development and inservice training, examples of techniques to foster 
better home-school relations through better communication, and ways 
to train school personnel in using those techniques. Following an 
introductory section, eight sections address the topic beginning with 
"School and Family? The Essential Connection, H followed by "Staff 
Development: Research and Recommendations, " "Guides for Effective 
Home-School Relations and Communications," and "Especially for 
Administrators and Policy-Makers." Section 6, "Especially for 
Teachers and Specialists," has seven subsections addressing what is 
known about school-family relations, using non-technical language, 
listening fully, utilizing the telephone and recorded messages, 
examining the written word and other symbols, developing academic 
guidance sheets, and holding parent-teacher conferences. Sections 7 
and 8, entitled respectively "Especially for Support and Service 
Personnel" and "Especially for Families," are followed by a ninth 
section concerning "Evaluation: Formative, Summative, and Points in 
Between." Readings, exercises, and reference lists accompany the 
sections. The tenth and final section is comprised of nine appendices 
including additional references, telephone interviewing questions, a 
summary of the needs assessment process, handouts, 

parent-staff -conference qusstionnaires, and guidelines for conducting 
Nominal Group Technique meetings. (BRR) 
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About AEL's School-Family Relations Program 



The School-Family Relations Proqram of the Appaiachia Educational Laboratory 
(AEL) was started in September 1981 following an extended period of planning. It 
grew out of a major regional needs assessment in 1 980, which drew attention to two 
clusters of concerns; (1) interactive issues regarding how to improve the ways that 
schools and families relate to one another, and (2) a focus on ways thai schools might 
assist particular groups of families whose children are, on the average, "at risk" 
academically, in a special sense, the School-Family Relations Program also grew out of 
prior AEL work performed under the Childhood and Parenting Researcn Program (FY 
80-82). This previous work provided a network of field contacts, two ciata bases that 
could be further am, /zed, and relevant methodology and research experience. 

From the beginning, the School-Family Relations Program has engaged tn action 
research as its main strategy for studying and effecting changes in school practices. 
The Program's purpose is to identify, develop, and encourage implementation of effec- 
tive home-school relations practices in schools within the Appalachian Region. During 
1 983 and 1 984 this work is being carried out through three project foci; 

(1 ) finding effective ways that schools can relate to "special needs" families (e.g., 
isolated rural, minority, single parent, two-job families, etc.); 

(2) improving communications between • schools and homes regarding student 
behavior, attendance, and academic progress, particularly at the secondary level; 
and 

{3! preparing school personnel for working with families. 

This workshop constitutes a major dissemination activity for the School-Family Rela- 
tions Program, which concludes its National institute of Education sponsored research 
effort in 1 984. 



The initial collection of information for this Resource Noteboo* was begun by former 
staff member, Ms. Alice M. Spriggs. In preparing this Resource Notebook, Dr. Oralie 
McAfee undertook the job of pulling together all data and preparing the manuscript in 
its present form. We are grateful to Dr. McAfee for the Song hours and dedication it took 
to complete this task. Without her effort, there would be no Resource Notebook. 

Special thanks to the following AEL staff who worked diligently typing, editing, and 
proofing the manuscript for the Resource Notebook; Carolyn Reynolds, Mary Farley, 
and Beth Sattes. For technical advice on school-family research, thanks to Ed Gotts and 
Beth Sattes. For coordinating the workshop arrangements, thanks tc Berma Lanham. 

Again, thanks to all of you for a useful product produced under a tight deadline. 




Sandra R. Orletsky, Director 
School Family Relations Program 
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Improving School-Home Communications Workshop : 
Using A Resource Sdtebook to Train Tescbera and Staff 

(A Workshop for School Personnel in the Appalachian Region) 

Staff Development Personnel: October 15, 16, 17, 1984 

Teachers and Specialists: October 16, 17, 1984 

Agenda 

Monday. October 15. 1984 

10:30 - 12:00 Registration for Staff Development Personnel — Holiday Ian 

Lobby 

12:00 - 1:30 Opening Activities — Holiday Inn Dining Room 

LUNCH — Together 

1:45 - 2:15 Explanation and Overview, Phase I — Holiday Inn, 

Room 619 

2:15 - 5:00 Staff Development in School-Family Relations and 

Communications: Research and Recommendations 

f (3:25) REFRESHMENTS 

5:30 - 7:30 DINNER — Together— Fifth Quarter 

7:30 - 9:30 "Hands-Oa" Planning and Preparation — Holiday Inn, 

Room 619 

Tuesday. October 16. 1984 

7:15 - 8:00 BREAKFAST — Holiday Inn Dining Room 

8:00 - 8:30 To Do Todaj — Holiday Inn, Rooms 119 and 619* 

8:30 - 11:00 Decision-Making, Planning and Preparation of Staff 

Development Activities for Teachers and Specialists 

(9:00) REFRESHMENTS 
11:00 - 11:30 Reflection and a Look Ahead to Phase II 

10:30 - 12:00 Registration for Teachers and Specialists — Holiday Inn Lobby 



< 



*For October 16-17 : ALL participants in elementary group will meet in Room 

119; all participants in secondary group will meet in Room 
619. 
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12:00 - 1:30 

1:45 - 2:15 

2:30 - 3:30 

(3:00) 
3:30 - 5:00 

5:30 - 7:00 
7:30 - 9:00 

Wednesday. October 17. 1984 



7:15 - 


8: 


.00 


BREAKFAST — Holiday Inn Dining Room 


8:00 - 


8-: 


:15 


Opening Activities — Holiday Inn, Room 119 and 619 


8:15 - 


10; 


;30 


Spoken and Written Communications: Forma and Functions 


10:30 - 


11; 


:00 


Refreshments, Reimbursement Forms, and Other Essentials 


11:00 - 


12; 


:15 


School and Individual Action and Fol low-Up Plans 


12:15 - 


12 


:30 


Reflection and a Look . > id to Phase III 


12:30 






Ad joe rnment 



c 



Workshop Trainers : 

Dr. Or&lie McAfee: Consultant to the Appaiachia Educational Laboratory and 

Professor of Education, Metropolitan State Allege, 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Edward Gotts: Consultant to the Appaiachia Educational Laboratory and 

Chief Psychologist, Huntington State Hospital, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Beth Sattes: Educational Research and Development Specialist, 

Educational Services Offices and School-Family Relations 
Program, Appaiachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston, 
West Virginia 

Sandra R. Orletsky: Director, School-Family Relations Program, Appaiachia 

Educational Laboratory, Charleston, West Virginia 
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Opening Activities (Staff Development Personnel, Teachers 
and Specialists, AFL Workshop Staff) — Holiday In.n Dining ^ 
Room - \J 

LUNCH — Together 

Explanation and Overview, Phase II — Holiday Inn 
Room 119 and 619 

School-Family Communications: Research and Recommendations 
Holiday Inn, Room 119 and 619 

REFRESHMENTS 

School-Family Communications: Plain Talk and Fancy 
Listening — Holiday Inn, Room 119 and 619 

DINNER — Together— Fifth Quarter 

Shared Expertise — Holiday Inn, Room 119 and 619 



IMPROVING SCHOOL-HOME COMMUN I CATIONS 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 
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Frankfort, KY 40601 

A. Maxine Smith 
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Box 179 
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Thomas L. Harris 
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and Services 
Old Dominion University 
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Jean Coolican 
University of Virginia 
405 Emmet Street 
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WV Department of Education 
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Dottie Moore 
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Jural ine Stoudemire 
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Section I 
4bont Tkis Resource lot shook 

When convenience foods such as cake and muffin irixes were first marketed, 
many contained everything except water, which the cook was to add. Some of 
these box mixes did not sell too well until one astute student of human nature 
sensed that too ouch had been done for the cook — it seemed that creativity, a 
sense of pride, and varying things to suit the occasion could not be achieved 
by sisiply adding water and stirring. It all seemed too simple and made the 
cook feel unneeded . 

So now we are invited to add 11 two fresh eggs" or "extra oil for extra 
richnesp," "grated orange peel," or some other personal touch that makes the 
product suit our tastes, the situation — and allows as to exercise our own 
Considerable creativity. The result: alftost no one bakes "from scratch"! 

So it is with this Resource Notebook for Staff Development in 
School-Family Relations. We have put together in one notebook some of the 
basic ingredients of school-family relations, particularly for the states of 
the Appalachian Region; current research and best thinking on sca r f 
development and inservice training; examples of techniques fos:*?r be ! ;te- 
home-school veistioas through better cotamuaicat iou; and vays to £rai£ scbool 
personnel iu using those techniques. We hava Vise provided ways for waers to 
add their own "fresh egg ; " "chopped walnut* ," or M $afcra chocolate"- -personal, 
local, state, or other iieas and suggestions. W did it this wty for several 
reasons i 

1. We are convinced that school people at the local level, 
including the building level, do not need a pre-packaged 
prescriptive approach to staff development. Rather » 
they need resources, ideas, and organisational help to 
develop inservice experiences in ways that »eet their 
own identified needs. 



2. There are too many good ideas for encouraging better 
school-home relations for any one notebook, and more 
are coming out all the time. We've left space for you 
to add those that look promising. 

3. As more research an4 inf ormat ion on school-family v 
relations and communications, and on effective staff 
development becomes available — and it will — you can 

add it to the appropriate sections. 

4. The information ve have compiled is limited to one 
aspect of school-family relation*: improving 
communications from the school to the home. There 
are other aspects equally compelling: improving 
communication from the home to the school, as well as 
completely different forms *>f parent involvement. You 
may wish to add sections pertaining to other techniques 
of working with parents and the community. 

Sow to Use This Notebook 

We are assuming that a person or committee responsible for staff 
development in c a school district or school building would take the lead in 
using this material. The following approach will probably be most productive 

• Study the background and information sections : 

Section II — School and Family: The Essential 
Connection 

Section III— Staff Development: Research and 
Recommendations 

Section IV— Guides for Effective School-Family 
Relations and Communications 

Section IX — Evaluation 

• Quickly scan the resource sections, so that you have a general 
idea of what they contain (Sections V-VIII) . 

• Conduct a need and interest assessment using the. suggestions 
that are given in Section III. With this information as a 
guide, you can develop objectives, then select activities from 
the appropriate sections or other resources to help achieve 
those objectives. Plan and carry out the inservice activities 
according to the guidelines, modifying and supplementing our 
activities and suggestions as appropriate. Remember 

to evaluate and followup! Make notes about the way 
you used the various activities and the results, so 
you'll have that information to guide you another time. 
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a teacher, or administrator , or other school staff member who is to 
improve your own skills in coiamunicating with families, you'll want to read 
the background and information section, then examine your situation and 
yourself to see what "aspects of school-family relations you would like to 
improve. Perhaps you are uncomfortable talking with parents about problems; 
maybe you tend to overwhelm thim with n educator talk" without really listening 
to what they have to say. r> If so, turn to the activities on ff Lis ten With Your 
Mind and Heart 11 and "Plain Words* for some ideas and practice activities. 
Perhaps you'd like to start a class calendar, so that parents will know what 
their children are studying and can do things to help at home. You can find 
suggestions for getting that form of communication going in w The Written 
Word. 11 

Whether you are using the Notebook for group work in staff development or 
for yourself as an individual* you will find many additional resources in the 
last section. If activities to meet your needs are not in the Notebook, try 
some of the other resources that are suggested. Many of the national 
organisations will send catalogs and sample copies of their material on 
request. Your state education agency or nearby college are other good 
resources * 

Schools alone cannot educate children. School personnel will find in 
this Rt source Notebook v*y« to achieve better school-family cosnmxnicstions at 
the classroom, school building, sod district levels. . 



Section II 

Setae X m& Family: the Essential Connection 



gosae-Sehool Re 1st ions 

When school- age children are involved, schools and families are 
inevitably linked. Sometimes they blame each ether for any problems; 
soiae times they support each other; sometimes tjiey uneasily co-exist. But . 
whatever their relationship, the youngster who links them is probably 
influenced by it. Whatever their relationship, both schools and families 
arc influenced. Whatever their relationship, the larger society, which has 
a stake in the success of both schools ^and families, is influenced and 
co 'c .< led. 

For many years, the Appalachia Educational Laboratory has been studying 
the unique needs of Appalachian schools and families in maintaining and 
improving school-family relationships. From our own work, and from other 
studies throughout the United States, consistent findings emerge. Parent 
involvement in schools is significantly related to: 

• improved student academic achievement, 

• improved student attendance in school, 

• improved student behavior in school , and 

• increased coaausity support for schools, including 
human, financial, and materials resources (Earth, 1979; 
Bit tie, 1975; Soger, 1978; Comer, 1980; Duncan, 1969; 
Edlund, 1969; Fairchild, 1976; Gillum, Schooley & 
Novak, 1977; Ingram, 1978; Henderson, 1982; Hofmeister, 
1977; Karracker , 1972; McKinney, 1975; Kize, 1977; 
Parker & McCoy, 1977; Shc!:on & Dob son, 1973; Sheats 
Sbests & Dunkleberger , 1979; Smith S Brahce , 1963; 
Trovato 6 Bucher , 1980). 

We also koov that parents think their children's education is important. 
They want to be kept informed of their child's progress in school and to be 



involved in their child's education (Sthsridge, Collins & Costs, 1979; 
G*Uup f 1980; Gctts, 1983; Hubbell, 1979;. Valentin & Alston, 1978; Williams, 
1984). 

Parent involvement is a catch-all ttrm that is used to describe a wide 
variety of activities that range from occasional attendance at school 
'functions to intensive efforts to help parents becone better teachers of their 
own children. We don't yet know all about what type of "involvement" works 
best with different kinds of schools, communities, teachers , families, and 
children. For example, information on appropriate activities for families and 
schools with upper elementary and secondary school pupils is just beginning to 
become available (Gotts 4 Purnell, 1984). 

However, quality communication between the school and home is present in 
successful parent involvement. Of value in and of itself, it is also a basic 
precondition supporting other types of parent involvement, such as teaching 
children at home, volunteering in the school, or supporting the school's 

educational efforts. 

Let's look at some of the reasons school-family communication, as an 
essential element in productive school-family relations, needs to be given 
special attention: the changing relationship between the school and the 
family; the change in structure of many families; social and demographic 
change; an(*. the increase in educational expectations for all pupils. 

Change in relationship between the sc hool and the family . There was a 
time when schools, families, the commm-ty, and other community institutions 
8 11 worked together more, each fairly sure of what its own and the others' 
roles and responsibilities were, and each generally supportive of the other. 
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Probably the best example was a rule that many families had: "If you get a 
lickin 1 at school , you get another at home — no questions asked ." School 
"lickin *s" are long gone* and so ia the unquestioning relationship between 
school and home* Many parents and most of society feel free to question, 
challenge , and make their views known to schools as well a? other institutions 
(Nsisbitt, 1982) • At the same time, they are expecting more of schools, not 
less (Good lad, 1984). Many are better educated and more sophisticated than 
educators perceive them to be (Williams, 1984) . They are looking for 
interactions with schools; not for the expectation that they will give 
unquestioning deference* 

As part of this changed and changing relationship, schools all over the 
United States have established parent advisory councils, state legislatures 
have established "accountability" laws, grassroots and national citizen 
action committees have organized to influence school policy and practices , 
and individual parents have challenged school actions (Naisbitt, 1982). 

Chan&e in structure of many families . As expectations of schools by 
families are influenced by larger trends, so are the abilities of families to 
respond to the school's expectations of them. Today* s families have changed 
and continue to change. Both parents may work out of the home; single 
parents — of either sfex — are rearing children; many fathers want a more active 
role in child-rearing; remarriage often creates a new and different family 
structure; and cultural and social diversity is no longer "strange." 

Many parents are having their first child between 30 and 35; others 
are having children quite young. These two groups may have very dif fe^ *nt 
abilities and desires in relation to schools and their children 1 s school 
work. Families are having fewer children, and those children are more 
likely to have been in preschool or child-care away from home before they 
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started to school and before- and after-school care. Although evidence is 
strong that the predicted adverse effects of such family changes on 
children's development have not come true, these changes call for a 
rethinking of traditional means of school-hone communications. For 
example 9 afternoon parent-teacher conferences may he unattended because of 
the parent(s) employment. Reaching parents by telephone during the day may 
be almost impossible except for an emergency. Seeing a parent as he or she 
brings the youngster to school may not be possible, as the child may arrive 
from a child care center. Other forms of communication may be needed. 

Social find demographic change . Perhaps the most obvious social change 
impacting a need for good school-family-community relations is the "graying" 
of America. The proportion of people vith children in school continues to 
shrink. It is projected to be less than 20 percent by 1985. Schools and 
families must work together vith the larger community to provide the tax base 
essential for good schools for children, parents, teachers, rod our entire 
society. Schools and communities can work together to create an ,f educative 
community* using school and non-school resources for education. Older people, 
businesses, the arts— and yes, even television and technology— are some of the 
elements of, an "ecology of educating institutions" (Good lad , 1984) . 

Other less obvious changes require school-family cooperation to make sure 
children's progress in school is not negative ly affected: the pervasive 
influence of television, the power of the peer group u children's behavior, 
and the large number of secondary school students who have paying jobs 
(Good lad, 1984) . Assigning homework does little good if television or a job 
takes up the time that might have been spent in homework . Telling parents to 
have the ir teenager study does little good if the parent is ignored * Schools 



do uot function apart from the larger society; they are & part of societal 
changes, both influencing and being influenced by the®. 

Increases in educational expectations for all supilf * Edueationa 1 
changes, both influencing and being influenced by them* 

Increases in educational expectations for all pupils. Educational 
expectations for all pupils are increasing* Many states have instituted or 
are considering competency tests for students. Some colleges are increasing 
their entrance requirements in an effort to influence high school 
requirements. Schools and children alone cannot meet those expectations; 
families oust help* A few examples vill make the point clear* 

Families can help children attend school regularly and on time. They can 
assure that children have the adequate rest, exercise, and nutrition so 
essential to learning. They can show children they value studying and 
learning by making reading, study material, and a place and time to study 
available. Families can help and encourage youngatera who are faltering; 
stimulate and challenge those who need more than the school can provide. 

Some families provide this support naturally* It is in the child's best 
interest for schools to do what they can to help and encourage all families to 
do likewise* When expectations are either too high or too low for a given 
child, families must be involved in setting realistic expectations* At the 
secondary level, more stringent college entrance requirements indicate that 
families must be involved in course and career choices. v 

In many communities , school-home relations and the communications that 
enhance those relations are satisfying to both school and parents (Good lad, 
1984; Gotta, 1983). In many others, they could be improved* In all schools, 
the relationships between home and school should be monitored and evaluated as 
an important part of the basic task of operating schools and educating 
children* 



Preparing teachers and Other School Pe rsonnel to Work with Families 

Few teachers, administrators, and other school personnel receive formal 
training in school-family relations or any type of parent involvement. Ia a 
survey conducted in both rural and urban areas in the Appalachian Region by 
AEL (Spriggs, 1983) , only 37 percent of the professional personnel had 
received such training in their undergraduate work, and only 24 percent had 
received training in graduate work. 

Service and support personnel (school secretaries, custodians , clerical 
and classroom aides , and food service workers) interact frequently with 
parents about discipline, school work, school activities, and lunches . They, 
too, have received little formal training in interacting with parents . 
Inservice training, when provided to support staff, usually deals closely with 
their work-related activities, not with how they interact with parents. 

Lack of formal training does not, of course, indicate that teachers , 
administrators, specialists, or support staff are without any of the 
necessary skills. Teachers do not feel reluctant to deal with parents. 
They report they have learned to work with families through experiences 
other than formal training: through being a member of a family, church 
work, volunteer work, and other informal situations. Good human relation 
skills, however learned , are basic to communication with parents or anyone 
else. Less than 20 percent of the teachers said they were unprepared for 
working with parents, but also less than 50 percent said they were adequately 
prepared. 

In addition, 40 percent of the certified personnel and 35 percent of 
service and support personnel said they would like assistance in interacting 
with families. Training in school- family relations and working with parents 
is something many school people need and are interested in. More 
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specifically, they asked for help in dealing with parents on discipline 
issues, grades, attendance, and working with parents in general. 

This need for more training of administrators, teachers, and other school 
personnel in working effectively with parents has been confirmed by other 
studies (Williams, 1984). 

Recognizing Local Variation and Heed N 

Education in the United States is made up of individual classrooms ,\ 
buildings, and districts, each with their own unique strengths and needs. 
This is as true in school-family relations and communication as it is in the 
provision of science facilities, amount of time and resources allotted to the 
arts, or any other aspect of schooling. Although there are many attitudes and 
skills in working with parents and the home that all school personnel share, 
there will be differences, too. In-depth analyses of some of these 
differences are available in AEL's technical reports, and will only be 
summarised here. 

Slgmenfcar y schools involve families in differs «a?s than secondary 
schools. This is an appropriate reaction to age and developmental differences 
in children and families, and to the differences in curriculum and school 
organization at these levels. Little guidance about school-family relations 
has been available to secondary school personnel, since most research and 
development work has been in preschool and primary schools. However , parents 
of secondary school children still want to be involved and informed about 
school activities in general and about any problems relating to their own 
children (Pumell & Gotts, 1983). Practices that are effective in elementary 
schools may not work well in secondary schools as the SfiW?. of parents' 
involvement with their children changes . Th's does not seas that they are any 
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less involved or interested. The attendance st any high school sports or 
drama performance is evidence of that I 

* Prban schools and families may relate to each other in different ygys 
than do rural schools and families . Schools in small towns may have slightly 
different interactions than 'either rural or urban communities. Although 
research evidence on these differences is sparse and based on parent and 
teacher perceptions, what there is suggests that rural and small town schools 
are more central to the lives of families than urban schools; teachers in 
small towns were more likely to interact with parents around school activities 
than teachers in either rural or urban areas. There appears t© be more 
informal communication between home and school in rural communities and more 
formal communication in urban communities; rural parents have more confidence 
than urban parents that when children have problems in school, collaborative 
efforts will produce the desired results (Gotts & Pumell, 1984). 

Teachers report some interesting differences in the way rural and urban 
families relate to schools. Rural teachers report that parents seem uneasy 
about coming to the school and are likely to come only when there is a 
problem. Teachers in small towns and urban areas reported this much less 
often. In urban areas, teachers report more interaction about discipline, 
grades, and attendance than do teachers in rural areas. Teachers in urban 
areas also requested help in working with families on discipline (Gotts & 
Pumell, 1984). 

Although urban, small town, and rural school-family relations are similar 
in many respects, school personnel should be sensitive to the variations. 
School personnel who are working in the same type of community in which they 
lived and went to school, may intuitively respond to these differences. If 
they work in schools in a different type of community than where they grew 
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up, they may need help in under stand icg and responding appropriately to the 
different communication patterns and needs* 

Likewise, if f Sicilies move from one setting to another— an increasing 
possibility in our mobile society-schools may need to explain the differences 
before real misunderstandings occur, 

Cogammities and schools that already have effective and productive 
home-school relations have a different task than those where relations are 
distant and strained. Maintenance of trust and communication requires 
constant attention, but rebuilding is infinitely more difficult. Little is 
known about these differences in "climate" and their influence on 

c 

school-family relations, but no one connected vitb schools or familiar with 
current thinking about effective schools can doubt that such differences exist 
(Good lad, 1984). 
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Section III 

Staff Development: Research ami Beco— Mtnoet ion. 

Whether you cell it staff development, professional development, 
professional renewal, or just inservice education, continuing education of 
school personnel is essential. This is &s true in school-family relations as 
in curriculum content or insti actional methods. Haybe sore so. Most teachers 
and administrators in the Appalachian Region received no specific training for 
working with parents and the home in their preservice training, yet they 
realised that school-family interaction is either desirable (24%) or essential 
(742) in order to do the best job of helping pupils learn (Spriggs, 1984). 
From a different perspective, parents welcome teachers 9 ideas and guidance, 
and consider teachers who communicate frequently with parents to be the better 
teachers, higher in interpersonal skills and overall quality (Becker 2b 
* Epstein. 1981). 

In this section, we will look at what *e know about staff development sn<f 
adult education as it pertains to school-family relations, then suggest an 
approach to planning, developing! and evaluating staff development. 

To keep the information concise enough to be of use to busy school 
personnel, we have distilled research and recommendations from a wide variety 
of sources, and have not elaborated on any of them. Use the listing of 

references at the end of this section and resources in the appendix for 

( 

further study of the concepts and ideas. 
What We Know 

Local and state education agencies, colleges and universities, teachers 1 
associations, professional organisations, and businesses that deal with 
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schools hav« made staff development and iaserviee education one of the fev growth 
areas is education is the last decade. The reasons for this development 
include demographic tresds among teachers asd administrators; a decrease in 
traditional sources of sew ideas and professional development; social, 
economic, and organisational changes; decentralization of responsibility for 
staff development; increased information on adults as learners; expectations 
that people will keep up to date; asd recognition of the importance of 
employee morale and commitment* 

Demographic treads among teach ers and administrator!. "Fewer new 
teachers are entering the profession; turnover among teachers has been 
reduced. There is less mobility. The average age of teachers and their level 
of experience is increasing" (Ohio Department of Education, 1983, p. lb). 
Continuing education for current staff is essential if they are to keep 
currents enthusiastic, and effective. 

Decrease in traditional sources of new ideas 'and professional 
development . Beginning teachers often brought fresh ideas into a school, but 
their numbers are diminishing . Many teachers and administrators have already 
completed their graduate degrees or enough education to be at the top of the 
scale," and don't want more formal education. Local affiliate groups of , 
professional organisations, who often provided workshops and conferences 
directly related to teachers' needs and interests, are often struggling for 
existence rsther than providing dynamic leadership. Schools and school 
districts sre providing inservice education to replace these former sources. 

Social, economic, asd organ isatio nal changes. As a result of ^social, 
economic, and school organisational changes, schools are being expected to do 
things thst teschers acd administrators had little or no preparation for. 
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Inservice education has been essential to help schools in "fosinstreaming" -of 
handicapped children; bilingual education and English as a second language; 
srulticultural eduction; differentiated staffing, especially teas teaching and 
working vith paraprof essionsls ; the introduction of microcomputers and other 
instructional technology; instructional concepts auch as n sastery learning" 
and w time-on- task*; the press for "effective schools"; and, of course, parent 
involvement. 

Decentralisation of responsibility for staff development. Emphasis on 
the buildiss unit > rather than the central office as the most effective unit 
for improvement and change, and on having building teachers and principals 
design staff development programs to meet their own needs is changing the way 
inservice education is conceived of and delivered. 

Increased information on adults as learners . As more adults, including 
school personnel, heve become involved in continuing education* adults as 
learners have been studied in-depth, vith many provocative ideas for 
consideration in staff development. These findings are discussed in the nest 
part of this section, 

Expectations that people in an organisation vill "keen no to date," The 

H information explosion 91 in all professional and technical areas has made 

,X ■ 
continuing education in all organisations essential. Schools and school 

personnel Are no exception, J 

Management and organisation theory that recognizes the importance of 

employee morale and commitment , Staff development and professional renewal, 

properly done, are recognised as important sources of motivation and high 

morale — even inspiration. By honing skills and broadening professional ideas, 

inservice helps teachers feel secure, confident, and more satisfied on the 

job. In addition, inservice activities supported by board policy and 
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administrative commitment demonstrate that these groups care about and support 
what teachers do (Brodinsky, 1983). 



Adults as Learners: Gtiidina Principles 

Research on how people learn, develop, and change has given us many 
insights on adult learning. Some of the more significant findings, 
particularly as they relate to school settings, inservice education, and 
school-family relations are: 

• Adults — even teachers with the same number of years of 
college and teaching— have a wide range of previous 
experience, knowledge, skills, interest, self-direction, 
learning styles and cognitive levels. A few will be able to 
think abstractly, deal easily with theories, and see the 
relationship of broad generalizations to their specific 
situation. Many will be much more concrete in their thinking 
and conceptual style. They will need many examples, 
demonstrations, practice, and careful development cf 
generalizations before they can understand and apply them to 
other situations. In addition, individual differences among 
people increase with age. As a result, adult education must 
provide for differences of all kinds (Knowles , 1978/V 

• Adults who can deal easily with abstract ideas in their own 
areas of expertise will not necessarily be able to do so as 
they begin to learn something new. For example, a top-notch 
teacher of a difficult, abstract subject may have to start at 

^ a very basic skill level in dealing productively and 

positively with parents . 

• Many adults prefer informal learning strategies with 
opportunity for interaction with other learners . Examples of 
such informal strategies might be sharing information on 
"what works best for me, n or methods that call for team or 
group learning rather than an individualized competitive 
approach. Even lectures, films, or demonstrations maybe 
more effective when followed by group discussion, practice, 
or critiquing each other's trial applications. 

• Adult learning is enhanced by educational approaches that 
demonstrate respect, trust, and concern for the learner. 
Both personal and professional growth and competence must be 
considered (Roily, 1983). Adults will resist learning 
situations which they believe are an attack on their 
competence. Knowles (1978) suggests that the teacher of 
adults should engage in mutual inquiry and learning with the 
learners , rather than simply transmitting knowledge or 
monitoring skill acquisition. 
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• Adults need to be self -directing (Knowles , 1978). They want 
to learn tilings that are important and useful to them. These 
needs and interests should be the starting point for planning 
and organising learning activities/ 

• Life situations, both personal and professional, should 
provide the organizing ideas for adult learning — not subject 
matter (Knowles , 1978). Likewise, analysis of their own life 
experiences can be a powerful teaching/ learning technique for 
adults. 

• Acquiring a new skill, technique, or attitude can be quite 
threatening to adults who already have southing that 
"works* 99 They may need much assurance and support as they get 
"worse" (try out new skills) in an effort to get better 

(Joyce & Showers, 1983). They need to see the results of , 
their efforts and have accurate , yet supportive, information ' 
about their progress. 

• Adults who are? learning a new skill in a context other than 
the one in which they will apply it should be taught the 
problems of "transfer," and that the greater the ambiguity of 
application situation (as with teaching) the greater the 
problem of transfer (Joyce & Showers, 1983) • 

Staff Development; guiding Principles 

Almost anyone connected with a school can tell you what 1 a wrong with 
inservice training as it has usually been conducted « They'll mention such 
things as "too theoretical," "no follow-up,'" M at 4:00 in the afternoon, who 
cares?" or "Well, that 1 s all very nice, but what does it have to do with what 
I do on Monday?" Researchers have identified broader concerns , such as the 
lack of time and money most schools have for staff development? the need for 
coherent and comprehensive need-based programs, rather than "one-shot" 
workshops; lack of coordination and leadership, especially at the individual 
school level; limited diversity in how, when, and where inservice is provided; 
inadequate definition of goals and objectives; and lack of evaluation. From 
the viewpoint of our current concern — school-faisxly relations — we cou Id also 
add that most inservice appears to be focused on classroom instruction or the 
latest idea making the rounds (stress management, time management, or a 
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particular discipline technique). Very little appears to be done in helping 
teachers communicate and work with parents. 

In spite of its problems, inservice education and professional 
development are supported by school personnel, especially if staff development 
is the right kind (Brodinsky, 1983; Howey & Carrigan, 1980). 

So what is the "right kind?" Are there magic ingredients that will make 
staff development effective, interesting, and above all, result in better 
lesming for children? Well, no, of course not. What is available are some 
basic principles and guidelines, some based on research, some based on 
recommendations and experience of respected practitioners and theorists, and 
some based on theories of planning and change-. Some pertain to the 
institution— the school and school district; some pertain to how to motivate 
participants; some pertain to content and instructional methods ; and some to 
time and facilities. The planning process that seems to be most promising is 
covered in the next portion. 

Principles Relating to Institutional Policies and Commitment: 

• $aff development activities should be based on school board 
policies which all segments of the educational community can 
support . 

• A financial commitment in the form of money, time, space, and 
personnel should be made for staff development. Even a small 
allocation of money and designation of responsibility is 
better than 'one. If possible, this should include 
incentives for teachers, although those in«.sntives do not 
have to be money. Intrinsic and extrinsic rewards can 
complement each other. 

• Although the trend in staff development is toward the 
building unit as the base, district-wide needs should also be 
considered. School personnel will aeeept and support b>tb. 

• Planning and implementing effective staff development should 
be a shared responsibility. Administrators, central office 
personnel, or staff development specialists can't do it all. 
Teachers and other school personnel want their say. But 
involving and listening to teachers doesn't mean dumping the 
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job in their laps. Successful programs are jointly planned 
and delivered. 

Planning and Organisation: 

• Staff development should have an overall plan, both for the 
school and the individual. Fragmentation and duplication 
waste time, efforts *ad energy. Better to focus on a few 
agreed upon goals than to have a smattering of offerings 
which don't add up to any clear and complete program. 

a Activities that are on-going, cumulative, and part of a 
school's total program are more effective than those which 
occur sporadically. Short sessions held once a week* each 
one complementing and building upon the previous ones, would 
usually be more effective than a day-ltong session twice a 
year • 

• Follow-up is essential to help teachers transfer the learning 
to their own classroom and situations. 

Delivery : 

a School-based programs are often preferred to those delivered 
"out-of -context f M although visiting other schools and 
attending professional conferences can also be effective 
learning experiences. 

a Forming teachers into groups who can support f critique, and 
energise each other will help create a social climate that is 
essential to the effective delivery of icservice ttv^ing. 

a A place for teachers to study, learn, and work together helps 
create a "learning 11 climate. With many schools less crowded 
than they once were, such a place for professional 
development might be housed in each school. 

Content and Methods : 

a Content should be as close as possible to school personnel's 
everyday needs and concerns. Thus, a general presentation on 
the need for better school-home communication is less likely 
to have an impact than more specific content that provides 
teachers the skills and resources to achieve such 
communication. 

§ However, theory and practice are two sides to the same coin, 
and one can frequently illuminate the other. Knowing why you 
do something, and how it relates to other things you do gives 
them all meaning and significance. For example, teachers who 
regard efforts to increase school-home communications as 
simply "one more thing I'm expected to do," may have a 
different attitude when they understand the benefits to all 
concerned. 
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Content and methods should work together to help learners 
attain what some researchers call "executive control" (Joyce 
& Showers, 1983). All school personnel work in relatively 
ambiguous situations, where the unexpected is expected and 
much judgment is required* School personnel need to 
understand the purposes of what they are doing, how to adapt 
and modify, when to use one approach and when to use another, 
and how to think conceptually about what they are doing. 

Content and methods must work together toward achievement of 
objectives that are clearly stated and known by the 
participants. 

A wide variety of methods are available and should be used 
to maintain interest and increase effectiveness. 
Combinations of methods are frequently more effective than 
any one alone, as shown in the following chart. 
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(From Staff Development Research by Dr. Bruce Joyce, Director, 
Booksend Laboratories, Palo Alto, California) 

• Lectures, films, audio and video tapes, demonstrations, 
simulations, brainstorming, discussions, role-taking and 
role-playing, instructional games, practice, small-group work 
on a specific problem, "coaching," group process techniques 
such as Nominal Group Technique, development of materials to 
implement the ideas under consideration, "hands-on" 
experience, guided reflection, visitations, self-guided 
instruction, computer assisted instruction, and 
conversations are all appropriate* The list of possible 
methods of teaching and learning goes on and on, and 
variations on the basic techniques are developed rapidly. 
There is no reason for staff development to get into the 
"presentation followed by discussion" rut. 
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• Difficulties inherent in putting any nev learning into 
practice should be dealt with "up front." Teach everyone 
involved about the problem of transferring what they have 
learned into real life settings and the discomfort they may 
experience (Joyce & Showers, 198$). If possible, people 
should develop a high degree of skill prior to trying out the 
idea in their work. If the nev procedures are likely to 
require more teacher time than the ones they are replacing, 
teachers and administrators should be told. For example, it 
is immediately obvious that increasing the number, variety, 
and quality of communications from school to home will 
require more time of someone. Better be honest about it from 
the beginning. 



A Process for Planning. Implement it»z. and Evaluating Successful Staff. 
Development Programs 

Planners of many kinds of programs in many situations have successfully 

used the planning process that we and others recommend for developing 

effective inservice training. Teachers use this model, with variations, when 

they preassess children's knowledge, then develop objectives, plan and 

implement activities, then, evaluate children's learning and the activities. 

States and counties sometimes use this approach when they are contemplating a 

new service or a change in service. It dpes take more time and thought than 

simply securing a good speaker on parent involvement or communication skills, 

but the results are likely to be better* 

I 

The process is shown in the figure below: 
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Although the process looks like it proceeds ia an orderly, step-by-step 
fashion, in actual practice it does not. For example, when a planning 
committee begins to identify available resources, such as time and money 
available for inservice, they may have to go back to the drawing boards and, 
revise or select only one or two out of several equally important goals and 
objectives. They cannot do all the things that need to be done. Or for 
instance, as a group begins a year- long inservice plan that calls for teachers 
to observe and coach other teachers , informal evaluation may call for a 
mid-year correction. The plan was taking far more time than anyone 
anticipated, and teachers simply could not do it on top of their other 
responsibilities. So the process is more flexible than it looks, and in 
actual practice there will be a lot of thinking ahead, backing up, revising, 
and redoing. Nonetheless, it is a very workable planning process. 

Ideally, school board policy would stand behind and give direction to the 
entire process, but the process can be carried out even in the absence of a 
stated board policy, provided there is administrative support and approval. 
Carried out by whom? Ideally, by a planning committee representative of all 
affected groups, includin^jarjftts. For example, parent i should certainly be 
included in any school-home relations staff development process. However, if 
all groups cannot be represented, work with the people you have. We will 
briefly discuss each of the steps, using examples from school-home relations 

and communicat ion • 

Assess seeds gnj interests. A comprehensive needs and interests 
assessment gets information 'rom all affected groups, uses several ways of 
getting information, and tries to determine actual needs, as well as perceived 
needs and interests . 
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For example, parent & of children of all ages should be given an 
opportunity to share their ideas on what aspects of school-hone relations are 
satsifactory and vhich coul« be improved. School support and service 
personnel such as secretaries and custodians lend another perspective, and 
administrators and teachers still others. 

Typically, a survey questionnaire, plus informal observation, is the 
information gathering tool. However, that approach should be supplemented (or 
even supplanted) by others. A short telephone interview that secretaries or 
volunteers can carry out will obtain reliable and usable information from 
parents (Gotts & Sattes, 1983). A copy of this interview is in Appendix C 
and may be reproduced and used. 

Informal conversations with teac'iers can be systematically analysed to 
determine perceived needs and interests. Techniques to help a group determine 
priorities, such as the Delphi or Nominal Group Technique, can quickly help a 
group set priorities, while making sure each member of the group has an equal 
voice (Delbecq, Van de Yen, & Gustafson, 1975). Select those approaches that 
fit the group of people you are working with. There are others. The important 
thing is to use more than one approach. 

Perceived needs and interests, especially of those people participating 
in the inservice training, are important to know and should be the starting 
point. What should be, or what is preferred, should also be determined . What 
is the ideal state of affairs? Row often and in what ways should schools and 
families communicate? Once that is known, the discrepancy can be determined 
by observation and by objective data gathering (e.g., How many parent-teacher 
conferences are held? Row many academic progress reports go home before 
reporting period? Is there a regular calendar or newsletter? A parents' 
bulletin board?). Perceived needs—that is, what administrators and other 
school personnel think they need— are probably not enough information. 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory has developed materia 1 to help 
local groups identify such educational needs from a variety of perspectives, 
then work through a process that results in a plan for action (Shively, 1980). 
A summary of this process is in Appendix D. Additional material is available 
from AEL. 

In planning a needs and interest assessment, don't ask about anything 
that it is unrealistic to provide training for. For example, a regular home 
visitor who works part-time in the classroom and visits each home part-time 
provides wonderful home-school communication and teaches parents how to help 
their children at home. However, such programs are exceedingly expensive and 
few districts can afford them. Be realistic, but not pessimistic! There are 
many things schools can do for very low cost. 

Needs assessment can also determine useful information about when, where, 
and for how long participants would prefer the inservice, as well as 
suggestions for resources. 

Share results with the school personnel, parents, and others involved to 
make sure the outcomes accurately reflect their concerns. This validation 
process can correct any miscommunications early. 

Develop goals and objectives. After information from the needs 
assessment has been gathered, tabulated, analyzed and validated, the next step 
is to develop goals and objectives to meet the identified needs. For example, 
if a high priority need is better communication with parents about children's 
grades (and such a need was identified by teachers in the Appalachian Eegion), 
an appropriate goal might be: Teachers can explain grading standards and 
procedures in clear, aon-teehaical lag&uage. 

i 
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There night be several objectives to help reach that goal. * A couple of 

staples are shown below: 

Working together, teachers will write ram-technical explanations 
of standards and criteria used for each grading mark. 

Specialists , teachers, and administrators will orally explain to 
another person in non-technical language the meaning of certain 
coimonly used grading and assessment terms (grade level, pecentile, 
mean, norm, and so forth* 

Goals and objectives are seldom immediately obvious from the results of 

a needs assessment. Much study, some artistry arid intuition, and a good 

knowledge of the area being considered are essential. It is a good idea to 

try out the goals and objectives on some of the people involved in the 

needs assessment because everything else, including evaluation, flows from 

the goals and objectives. Goals and objectives should be shared with 

participants in the staff development activities. 

identify EgfiflBi&Sii p?p?ie» ma^jsiial^ *fo&e B wt?t »gd mwt* the 

budget £' tight, no need trying to locate the highest-priced outside 
consultant. Determine what you can do with what you have. If released tim 
for staff development is a major problem, perhaps some, faculty meeting time 
could be used, or self-instructional materials be made available, or a group 
of teachers work together periodically during their planning period or during 
"specials." Spreading out activities over a period of time usually gives 
better results from an all-day or half-day session anyway. Perhaps you can 
locate two hours for a "kick-off," and follow up with mini-sessions, 
individualised learning, or even a learning center in the library or work 
room * 

What have other districts and other groups done that you could use? What 
expertise is available in your own school or district? Films? Videotapes? 
Booklets? Audiotapes that teachers can check out to listen to while driving? 
Can arrangements be made for teachers to visit an exemplary program? 
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In planning meetings, don't neglect physical comfort and condition* that 
allov for the kind of methods you way wish to use. Trying to do small group 
activities in a crowded room with no tab lea is a sure setup for failure. 

Design activities . la the two sections on adult learning and staff 
development, we outlined principles that research and practice have show* to 
be effective. Activities should incorporate those principles as far as 
possible. If you are using consultants from a nearby college or another 
district, work with them to make sure they know what is expected. However, be 
aware that certain kinds of learnings lend themselves to interesting and 
effective activities easier than others. For example, it is easier to 
practice certain skills that teachers need to have, such as actively listening 
to a parent, than it is to influence attitudes that may subtly discourage 
parents from coming in to talk at all. 

In designing activities, make sure they are varied, interesting, and 
appropriate to the type of learning and the goals being sought. They should 
also model good instruction. That is, there should be effective and efficient 
use of time, clear directions, provision for individual differences in 
completion time, task orientation, and other basic instructional techniques. 
You can find examples of learning activities that meet those criteria in 
Section VI. 

Unless everyone knows everyone else, plan a "group-building" opening 

activity to help people get acquainted and prepare them mentally and 

psychologically for the activities to follow. Time spent in this way is not 

» 

wasted. Examples are given in Section VT. 

IS Blgasat activities . Bo whatever has been planned, with a last-minute 
check on all details. Audiovisual materials ready? Refreshments? Needed 
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supplies? loots arrangement? Staff development activities should be a model 
of organisation and time utilization. 

Remember that follow? to see if additional help is needed to transfer 
learning to the job, to "coach," or simply to reassure and reinforce as people 
try out new ideas is part of implementation. 

Evaluate . Evaluate the success of the activities in terms of the stated 
goals and objectives. How veil did the participants actually learn and do 
whatever was stated as the objective? Will they put the ideas into practice? 
Did they perceive the information and activities as being useful and relevant? 
What improvements could be made? 

Formative evaluation provides information about the effectiveness of an 
on-going program or activity so that revisions can be made as needed. 
gumma tive evaluation gives information about the effectiveness of the overall 
program and provides information for making decisions about future programs. 
The question should not be "Was this program a success or failure?" but "What 
did this program accomplish?" and "What have we learned to guide future staff 
development programs?" 

More than one type of measure should be used . The short "reaction sheet" 

filled out at the end of a workshop or meeting that typically serves as 

evaluation seldom gives enough information. Sometimes it is inappropriate, as 

vheu a group has been working hard to develop a group feeling of support, 

cooperation, and understanding. Observations during the activity can tell 

much about skill level, interest, improvement, and the general effectiveness 

« 

of the activity. Informal discussions with a small group or with individuals 
will often reveal the need for easily made corrections. 
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Follow-up evaluations can determine if the knowledge or skill was* 
actually put into practice, and if people's perceptions of usefulness changed 
or stayed the same. Good evaluation is difficult, and we would recommend that 
someone with special skills be asked to help. Many school districts have 
evaluation experts who can make this step easier and better. Further 
information on evaluation in in Section II. 

Report . Report the process that was used, what was done, and the results 
and reactions to those people who should know and who are interested. 
Immediate feedback to staff developers may help them in their preparations for 
future training. Certainly a written report should be prepared for the 
administration, but teachers and other school personnel, parents, and the 
community at large are also interested and have a right to know. There is 
no need to wait until a staff development program is over to report on it. 
Psrents often have no idea what teachers do on minimal days waen their 
children are sent home early, or when school closes for a "teacher's meeting." 
Build understanding and support by letting them know. Staff development 
activities often make good newspaper, newsletter, or TV stories or spots* Ose 
them as an opportunity to improve school-family relations, especially if the 
inservice topic is "Improving School-Family Relations Through Better 
Communication." 

A final word of caution. Even though these sections on adult learning, 
staff development, and planning may seem lengthy, we have tried to summarize 
and explain as briefly as possible current best thinking and practices. Much 
more information and more detailed directions can be found in the resource 
listings. We would encourage anyone responsible for staff development to 
study those and other resources . 
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Section IV 

Guides for Effective Soae-School Eelsiions and Cciwuiii cat ions 

Even though most of us are a little unsure about exact ly what 
school-family relations and communications mean, we have a general concept ♦ 
Both parents and educators placed it high on the list of things they 
considered most likely to have a go-d effect on the education students receive 
(Gallup, 1980). 

As AEL has approached its work in school-family relations t ve have looked 
at "relations" in terms of the connections between schools and families! when 
people or groups are mutually or reciprocally interested in a common matter . 
In the same way, ve have looked at the term "communications" as implying a 
mutual effort to understand and share* 

Some parents will, on their own, initiate and maintain a high level of 

communication and involvement with the school. Indeed , a few will keep that 

level so high that it becomes counter-productive for all concerned— -too much 

» 

of a good thing! But in most instances, parents depend on teachers and 
schools to initiate communication, and that is what this Resource Notebook 
focuses on. Do z^pember , though* that the communication we are after involves 
both parties communicating about their common concern — the child. Whenever 
possible , commnnicat ions to the home should invite response. 

"For further information call ." 

"If you have any questions , .. 

"I vill be available between 3 and 4 in the afternoon* 
If you want to talk with me, call ♦" 

"If you have any suggestions or questions , write in the 
space below and send them back to school with your child 
or drop them in the mail. We want your ideas." 



Put the school's same, telephone number, street address, and mailing 
address on formal communications, especially those that ask for a response. 
At the beginning of each year, send home a card with that information or. it," 
plus names parents should know— the principal, school secretary, and others as 
appropriate to the grade level. Suggest that the information be posted with 
their "most f request ly called" numbers, or on the refrigerator. Consider 
M s tick-on" labels to be attached to the telephone right under emergency 
numbers, especially if you have an absentee policy that encourages parents to 
call in. If that is done, someone should be there early in the day to answer 
the phone, or an answering and recording device should be hooked up, or both. 

Nothing is more frustrating to parents than trying to do what they are 
supposed to (in this case, call in), only to be stymied because of a busy 
signal or unanswered phone. Many parents leave home early and are unable to 
call from work. 

As you communicate with parents and the home, these guides will help. 

• Recognize that schools and homes have shared goals. 

• Respect all parents and communicste that respect. 

a Acknowledge the changes that are taking place in the 
family. 

• Understand the different types of school-family communication 
and the advantages and limitations of each. 

• Tailor communications to your listeners and readers. 

• Get expert help if you need it. 

Recognize fh&t schools and h^ ea W e shared goals. Schools and homes 
share many goals; the most important one is the nuture, development, and 
education of children. Schools and homes have different, but complementary 
roles to play in this process. Schools provide educational opportunities 
for children that most parents cannot; families provide education and 
development opportunities u «t school cannot . 
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Sometimes schools and families get caught up in their own concerns and 
forget that the child's education is their mutual interest. A teacher may 
give up and say "These parents aren't interested; they just don't care." 
Parents may remember their own less than happy experiences is school and 
approach a teacher or principal with leftover—and probably inappropriate — 
fear or hostility. Before any real progress can be made, teachers must 
believe that parents have a crucial role in their children's education, and 
parents and teachers must trust each other. Schools — administrators . 
teachers, specialists, and support personnel — must take the lead in helping 
to establish that trust, if it is missing, and mat convey to parents in a 
positive way the school's belief in parents 1 importance in education. 

Respect all parents find communicate that respect » Respect is not 
something that parents have to earn from a teacher, principal, or other school 

s 

personnel. It is something that is their right as human beings* We do not 
have to agree with their ideas or actions, but we must respect them as people* 
Respect — or lack of respect— is communicated in many ways: Tone of voice, 
word choice, facial expression, time (Hov long do we make people wait? Are ve 
too busy to hear their concerns?) t body language, expectations , recognition as 
a person, and in many ^ther subtle and not so subtle ways* 

Schools must deal equally with all families, regardless of race, ethnic 
background, size of family, number of parents in the home, family income, 
educational level, rural or urban residence, or their skill in dealing with 
the school. 

Let me share a personal eserience that taught me that lesson well* 
I once taught in a school where the educational level, income, and 
sophistication of the parents were as low as the size of families and number 
of problems were high. Concerned about one of the children in my class , 1 
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visited the home — to find an unemployed father attempting to care for the 
six children in a tiny house, lis wife — the mother of the children— had 
abandoned them the week before. I left with a better understanding of my 
pupil — and a deeply-felt mixture of respect, admiration, and humility. 

Many of our parents have personal, family, work, health, or other 
problems that we may know nothing about. That some are able to keep going 
at all is amazing. In smaller, closer communities, we often learned those 
things through the "grapevine." In a larger, more impersonal society we may 
have to make a special effort to understand and extend to parents the 
benefit of any doubts— and encourage them to let us know any special 
circumstances for the sake of the child. 

Acknowledge the change s that are taking place in the family. "Forget the 
idealized, romanticized picture of the American family and learn to accept 
parents as they are" (Nedler & McAfee, 1979). So need to lament that both 
parents vork away from home — most school people do the same thing! Whether 
they are single parents, parents in custody battles, out-of-work, with 
overwhelming personal problems, addicted tc television or other things, too 
wrapped up in their own lives or career to spend much time with anybody else, 
or the "ideal family," most are genuinely concerned about their children. 
They may not know how or be able to show that concern in a way that helps the 
youngster in school , yet the concern is there • 

As school people, we must seek more effective ways to communicate with 
this changed — and still changing — American family. 

Understand the different types of scho ol-family cpffigtunicafr ioa and Sfefi 
advantages and limitations of each . School-home communications take two major 
forms: those about the individual child and those of concern to sU S&I&gB 
and families school-wide (Gotts & Purnell, 1984). Communications about the 
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individual child include reports about the child's academic progress and 
behavior, individual attendance and tardiness notices, get-acquainted calls or 
messages, formal and informal parent- teacher conferences, work samples, 
telephone calls, and individualized suggestions of what parents can do to 
help. School-vide communications include handbooks, newsletters, recorded «? 
messages, lunch menus, discipline codes, field trip permission forms, bulletin 
boards, and announcements and flyers of all kinds • 

Parents and schools need both kinds of communication • Individualised 
messages are usually quite personal, confidential, and can be emotion-laden, 
dealing as they do with one child. These co«mnications '-call for tact, 
consideration, empathy, and an understanding of the parent-child relationship* 
For example, in a hbme where relations between child and parent are already 
strained, asking the parent to ^e sure she does her homework" may «ake a bad 
situation worse. 

All too often individual messages from school to home or home to school 
are about problems. Parents and schools need to hear more about the good 
things that happen! 

Parents read and like school-wide communications such as newsletters 
and handbooks (Gotta, 1984) ♦ More effective use of these group cowaunications 
and experimentation with new forms — w teletips w (recorded messages for which 
people call in), radio and television messages — may increase their value in 
school-family communications. Telling parents in advance about any novel 
school or class activity, reporting successes and concerns, "profiling" 
significant people (including parents and students), alerting parents to 
deadlines and upcocing events, lunch menus, PTA/PTO events, and many other 
information and trust building subjects ate appropriate for school-wide 
comauni cat ions. Use these communications as honest public relations and 
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"marketing" techniques. Enthusiasm and a positive outlook are very much in 
order . 

Much information that parents receive about school comes from their 
children and is on the order of "Vhat did you do today?" "Nothing; same old 
thing." School-family communications can help parents put these reports in 
better perspective (Rutherford & Edgar, 1979). , 

Tfii for communications to vcmr listeners and readers. In all cases, 
communications should he in clear and understandable language, short, and to 
the point. Check and double-check written material for spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and other mechanics, as well as organization and clarity. 
In today's climate, you can be sure that your school will be judged by the 

« 

written material you send out. 

Avoid technical jargon-"staf f ing," "auditory memory," "visual-motor 
integration"— and the endless acronyms school people use as shorthand among 
themselves. Learn to put ,t hose words into plain English, Spanish, or whatever 
language the parent understands. Be specific enough that the parent knows 
what you mean. On the other hand, remember that parents are more 
knowledgeable, sophisticated, and wise than we sometimes give them credit for. 
The days when the doctor, lawyer, minister, and teacher were the only educated 
people around are long gone. A parent may not have a degree in education but 
may work with statistics, computers, and complex problems in mathematics, 
psychology, human nature, organization, and management everyday. Don't 

"talk down" to people. 

Know who you are communicating with and meet them at s language level 
that establishes communication. Most of us do this automatically unless we 
are uneasy and defensive. If it's difficult, practice will help. If you 
mis communicate, back up and start overf 
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Find out what types of communications work best with the families and 
school you are in and use them. How do you find out? Ask, collect data, use 
your judgment and sensitivity. If what you are doing isn't working, do 
something else. 

Get expert help if vou need it . Today f s families are bombarded with 
highly sophisticated, carefully prepared "media campaigns. 11 Many large school 
districts have experts in public relations, communication, graphics, 
photography, and other aspects of communicating with the public. If your 
district is so blessed, use them! If not, make sure that what you send out is 
the best you can v do; because you're competing with the best. 

Sometimes school psychologists or social workers have special training 
in human relations and can observe, demonstrate, or coach in needed areas. 
Since many of the skills needed to communicate with parents are the same as 
those needed in other organizations and institutions, see if they have some 
resident experts they would share. For example, many organisations are 
teaching their employees how to listen attentively — a skill we all need. 
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Section V 

Especially for administrators and Policy-Bakers 

School board members, superintendents, and principals have always known 
that "the central office plays a critical role w in any school changes, "the 
coordination, leadership, and clout it brings to the effort can make the 
difference between success and failure* (Dianda, 1984). This is as true in 
staff development to achieve better school-family coismunications as it is in 
any other aspect of education. 

Nov, we 1 re not suggesting that superintendents and board members have to 
attend a series of inservice workshops on school-family conmuni cat ions-- 
although we hope that you would find them interesting and valuable — and we 
kggg that your presence at ev^n one would make them more important to everyone 
who does attend! 

Rather, thin section is a salute to administrators and policy-makers to 
whom school personnel and parents look for "coordination, leadership, and 
clout." Your support will do much to help teachers, specialists, and support 
Btaff^ achieve better school-family relations for better education* Building 
principals, who help set the tone and climate for school operations including 
relations with parents, will find many suggestions that apply to them as well 
as to teachers. 

« 

Hie vagueness sad highly political nature of some "parent involvement" in 
the last two decades has made many school board and administrators uneasy, 
even as they know that lack of parent involvement and support is a warning 
sign that a school nay be in trouble (Dianda, 1984). But parents don't want 
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to take over policy-maiing and administration. John Good lad (1984) summarised 
the current state of affairs: 

Polls and surveys show that [parents] would like a greater say in 
the affairs of their schools* But this does not mean that parents 
want to take over the schools. Some do, but most don't. Rather, 
they want to be kept informed in as clear a fashion as possibles \ 
especially about their children 1 s progress and welfare. Further, 
* they want the decisions and those who make them to be visible. They 
would prefer to leave the running of the school to the principal, 
and the classrooms to the teachers and, if possible, to 
hold them accountable (p. 273). 

So what can and should district policy-makers and administrators do? The 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) , based onf extensive 

surveys of administrators, policy-makers, parents, and teachers in the 

southwest region of the United States, has these recommendations: 

Firsts ia addition to providing preservice and inservice training 
for teachers, principals and other school administrators should be 
included in parent involvement training activities as they often set 
the rules and norms in schools* If they are not aware of the 
benefits of parent involvement and/or are not skilled in working 
with parents, school administrators may set norms which discourage 
teachers from using the parent involvement skills and knowledge they 
have acquired. 

< 

A 

Second, in order to encourage school district staff at all levels to 
develop better relations with parents, district policies should be 
written so that they clearly specify this as a desired goal. 
Responses from the superintendents f and school board presidents 1 
surveys indicate that the existence of written policies encouraging 
parent involvement is related to increased levels of a variety of 
parent activities in the schools. 

Third, if districts are designing a parent involvement program, they 
should again view the various types of parent involvement as a 
developmental sequence, both from the teachers 1 and the parents* 
point of view. Increasing parent involvement in the role of 
audience [attending school events, receiving and acting on messages] 
requires comparatively less effort and skill on the part of both 
teachers and parents than would parent involvement as home tutors, 
decision makers, advocates or co-learners. Therefore, the skill 
levels and estimates of available time for each should be the focus 
of program efforts (Stallvorth & Williams, 1983, pp. 17-18). 

Further information on the various roles parents can play in relation to 

schools and on the research results is available from SEDL. 
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Although improving school- family relations and communications does not 
have the glamour of "training for high-tech," or "excellence, 1 * it is 
nevertheless basic to establishing and maintaining good schools. "Children 
whose parents encourage and support schooling have an added advantage in 
school" (Epstein, 1984). Parents who encourage and support schooling give 
teachers, administrators , and school-hoard members an added advantage in 
educating those children. And that is what this Resource notebook is about. 

Many schools and districts periodically survey parents and the community 
to determine their perceptions of what the School is doing and if improvement 
is needed in any area. Typically, a questionnaire is sent home or mailed. 
ASL has developed a short, personalised telephone interview that has been 
highly successful in getting detailed information and reactions that often 
don't show up on a questionnaire answer — if, indeed, the questionnaire is 
returned. People are responsive (over 95 percent of those called agreed to 
participate), the sample is thus accurate, and the entire procedure is 
effective and efficient. The interview questions are in Appendix C. Complete 
directions for sampling, administering, and coding are available from AEL 
(Gotts & Sattes, 1982). If a more extensive needs assessment is desired, a 
systematic process is described in Appendix B, with a complete manual 
available from AEL. 

The school-family relations and communications we focus on should fit 
into and complement almost any school program, because they are based upon 
AEL' s long experience with schools, families, and children in the Appalachian 
Region, and upon recent research in school-family relations. We have designed 
this Resource Notebook around what schools and parents actually do and what 
they say works, plus what school personnel said they would like to have more 
training in. 



In addition, ve hsve focused on: 

1 # . School-borne cowsmsications that busy teachers and principals can 
do; s*any arc things people already do, hut unsystematic*! ly and 
perhaps uncertainly* 

2. Low-cost but effective techniques. 

3. Techniques that complement other proven approaches, or at least 
don't conflict with then. For example, parents should feel welcome 
to call or come to the school to .elk with the teacher, hut they 
•Sou Id not expect to interrupt class or even class preparation. Ve 
suggest that parents be given a specific procedure for getting in 
touch with the teacher by telephone or in person. 

4. A wide variety of communication strategies, so that school 
personnel can choose those that best fit their situation. 

5. Making sure that the form and tone of the communications invites 
and encourages a mutual concern for the welfare of children 

and schools. 

Many of these forms of communication require board and administrative 
approval and support; some do not* Some require money; some do not. Some are 
more effective in elementary schools, some in secondary. 

Sssed on research done at ABL (Gotts, 1983) s we make a case for a 
different model of parent communication and involvement at the secondary level 
than st elementary. Such a distinction msy prove useful to local districts as 
they study and perhaps modify policies and practices in local schools. 

The differences are shown in the chart on the following page. 
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Secondary 



Essential 



Group 



delations ere proximate or 
physically close; involvement 
is expressed by being present* 

0 



- General purpose parent groups. 



Relations take place at 
a distances vitb parents 
monitoring progress; in- 
volvement means being 
present when needed. 

Special purpose parent 
groups . 



Monitoring 
Scfropl 

Teacher 

Contact 

Academic 

Focus 



Attendance 
Focus 

Discipline 



May visit school and review 
student work. 

Kay regularly confer with 
teacher to monitor progress. 

Basic skills, adjustment, 
and social integration. 



- Presence at school. 



Problems require parent- 
teacher negotiation. 



Special Events 
and Consequences 



Events have a general focus 
for all parents of a class- 
room or school; the parent 
is to view all children's 
work as well as their 
child's; strengthens the 
tense of neighborhood and 
school ownership. 



Reads newsletter; visits 
only as needed. 

Visits teacher if special 
need is identified. 

Graduation credits and 
progress, specialized 
progress. 

Presence in individual 
classes. 

Problems require parent- 
teacher-student-others 
negotiat ion. 

Parents are drawn by in- 
terest or their child 9 s 
involvement to sports, 
musical and dramatic 
events; their child may 
be seen here as an inde- 
pendent performer; 
strengthens the sense of 
broader community and 
school ownership* 



The differing patterns imply and call for different practices of 
school-family communications at these two levels. Visitation nights and 
scheduled teacher conferences for all parents are emphasized at the elementary 
level. In secondary schools , istforsative, tisely newsletters draw parents 
selectively into activities. Conferences at this level are not routine, but 
are definitely available to handle special difficulties or problems* £n early 
warning/communication system should be kept in place at both elementary and 
secondary levels to notify parents at the earliest possible time of their need 
to step in to help regarding academic, social, or behavioral problems. Prompt 
notification of student absence from school, for example, is valued by parents 
at both levels (Gotts, 1983)/ 
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Ia addition, ve have identified topics that parents and schools said 



wasted and needed to know about regardless of age or grade* 

IRgjg 70& HOHE-SCHOOL COHKDliICATIQIS 




Academic progress 
Homework policy and parent role 
Attendance 

\ ••' Code of conduct/ expectations 

• Student behavior and health 

• Testing .for screening/ placement 

• Local program emphasis 

• Special events (e.g., open house, science fairs) 

• Extracurricular activities (e.g., athletic 
program, drama, concerts) 

a Operation of local schools 

a ' Opportunities to help and support the school 

(Gotts, 1983) 

There are far more ways to get home-school communications going about 
these topics than we typically use, as the following list suggests. You 
can probably add a few morel 
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Newsletters/ report cards 
District and building handbooks 

Interim progress report! sent home halfway through the 
marking period 
Phone- report • 
Special notices 
Letter or teacher note 
Homework to be acknowledged 
Individual conference, small group conferences 
Parent-teacher group (local or district) 
Orientation meeting 
Open boose * 
Information hot line 
Recorded message 

Parent Resource and Information Center 
Informal network 

Mass media — television, radio, newspapers 
Children 
Community event 
Tutorial guide or academic guidance sheets 

' . (Gotts, 1983) 



Administrators are usually directly or indirectly responsible for several 
of these, including newsletters and handbooks. Since our research has 
identified them as being valued and important sources of informs t ion , we have 
developed some background information and guidelines that you and your 
district may find useful. Communicating Throug h the Home-School Handbook 
begins on page 9. Coaaauaieating Through newsletters in Secondary Schoo Is 
begins on page 13. 



Co— ii nil in' fit Throog& The Soae-School Handbook: 
Guideline* for Principal* 



Edward E. Gotts 



Many e lessen tary principals rely on handbooks as a means of communicating 
about their schools to parents, school personnel, and the broader community. 
The individual principal typically assembles and writes the handbook for use 
in a particular school and neighborhood setting. The handbook may include 
personal statements reflecting the principal's own views on childr earing and 
schooling and on ways that hose and school can work together to accomplish 
their shared educational mission. 

.ASL's study of the handbook as a communication device supports the 
preceding picture. Further , the study underscores the thoroughly personal and 
informal process by which the principal prepares or "borrows 99 a handbook and 
then periodically modifies it in response to changing local circumstances. 
Analogously to the formation of pearls, moreover, our findings make us suspect 
that&certsin parts of any given handbook are added layer upon layer as a 
protective shield whose purpose is to amootbe over some underlying source of 
irritation or to guard against potential conflict. 

In view of the informal process just identified, we were not wholly 
surprised to find no source of guidelines or standards to assist the principal 
who desires to prepare or revise a handbook. Yet our study revealed the 
handbook is such an important technique that its development should not be 
shaped solely by chance circumstances or the personal inclinations of the 
writer. Esther, the principal can best prepare a handbook that meets its 
intended cosmunication objectives by combining local and personal perspectives 
with a more comprehensive and systematic approach* The remainder of this 
brief presentation summarizes useful guidelines that we have uncovered in our 
work. These guidelines cover three issues confronting the handbook's would-be 
author: (1) presenting contents within the context of the handbook's 
organization, (2) the process of preparation, and (3) using the handbook 
effectively. 

Organisation and Contents 

Contents should be presented clearly and concisely, using an informative 
conversational tone. This can be achieved by imagining, vbile reading aloud, 
that an individual parent or 4. new staff member is listening to the 
presentation. Educational jargon should be used sparingly. The principal 
should be guided by imagination into- a natural and comfortable style of 
expression that reflects his of her personal approach to school administration 
and to school-community relations. Fidelity to both this inner vision and its 
outward expression are essential, since the handbook will set the t£ne for all 
that is tc follow. That is to say, the "correct" style is one which creates 
in the reader an accurate expectation of bow the principal and the school will 
come across during subsequent contacts throughout the year. Accordingly, 
idealism must be tempered with realism. 

Organization should commence with the more general and perennially 
used content, ^ach of the following should contribute to the handbook's 
usefulness: table of contents; list of personnel (including itinerants) and 

3 *> previous numbered page fJV, 
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their assignments; named parents who serve in leadership roles; the year s 
calendar, including PTa/PTC meetings; a sample daily/weekly schedule, with 
times; statement of the school's philosophy, curricular approach, and 
distinctive characteristics; a conci* , reference list of school policies, with 
B ^tion ol whele more complete discussion can he located; and special programs, 
erases, and activities of the local school system. 

Next, more specialized and limited topics should be presented. Brief 
treatments of the following areas are known to be helpful: attendance policy 
III notification of absence or tardiness; the grading and reporting «, 
with particular mention of "interim" reports, promotion/retention policy, and 
classification or streaming or tracking of students; transfer procedures; free 
textbooks and supply fees; homework expectations; student health and 
i^ni'ation policies; student dress and appearance; standards of conduct and 
discipline code; supplemental pr optional instruction; school lunch and 
nutrition program; transportation, transit to and from school, excuse notes, 
and early departures; birthday parties, open house, and other special 
occasions; safety, including dangerous or disruptive materials found in 
students' possession; administering prescribed medication.; exceptional 
children iTregular classrooms; use of the school telephone; emergencies; 
communication, procedures regarding student difficulties or problems; and 
safety patrol and other activities involving designated groups of students, 
including annual trips and outings for selected grade levels. 

Finally, operation of the. home-school partnership should be considered in 
terms of: the respective responsibilities of school and tr*e; how 
commlic.tions are to be initiated, conducted, and encouraged; availability of 
staff for conferences; classroom visitation, including restrictions on 
visitation for designated persons-e.g. , restrictions resulting from child 
lustofy decisions; del ^parental role in homework; special guidance the 
orhool is oreoared to offer parents; suggestions for helping the child do well 

will be handled constructively and for the child's benefit, parent t eac » er 
organizations and activities; parents as volunteers; and other opportunities 
open to parents who are willing to be involved more extensively. 

Bffl&flflfr Preparation Process 

The foregoing comments on contents and style will enable the principal to 
achieves "comprehensive and systematic approach, without losing local and 
Personal perspectives. Yet to assure greater precision of local perspective, 
?he proce.: "an be enhanced by first holding discussions with faculty on 
several of tbft content areas. Using an in-service workshop format, faculty 
can sharpen tne effort's focus by indicating where they stand on the issues; 
suLesting training they desire to prepare them for implementation; and 
exploring problems which will require sensitive treatment . 

Once the principal's and faculty's views and concern^ are ex pressed, a 
small, randomly selected sample of parents can be interviewed by PTA/PTO 
Were or other volunteers to determine their personal experiences and 
desires relative to home-school communications. The interview questions can 
Particularly Probe into areas that will be most conducive to making sound 
decisions about the handbook's design and emphasis. 
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AEL has conducted a small-scale study of handbook preparation using this 
suggested process. The process was effective in the sense of delivering to 
the principal, before a handbook 1 s revision was commenced, (a) clarification 
of the communication challenges posed by the parents 1 and faculty's needs and 
readiness and (b) guidance regarding priority areas for inclusion. The latter 
of these results allowed the principal to use priorities also to exclude 
certain contents which seemed less vital at the time within that neighborhood 
school's immediate community— thereby making the size of the handbook and its 
revision more manageable. Through this process of study ve have also learned 
about some particularly helpful contents to include on "operation of the 
home-school partnership." We are prepared in 1984 to share these results with 
Kanawha County principals. 

The simple-to-use school "self -study 11 techniques that AEX* has developed 
render the task well within reach for the average principal who is unaccustomed 
to conducting formal research. RigKtly understood, the purpose of the study 
process is to provide quality information in support of the principal's decision 
making about (a) what to write and (b) how to focus the effort in order to meet 
identified needs. The principal who is already intimately acquainted with 
faculty and parent views on these matters can bypass the data gathering stage 
and turn at once to summarizing on paper what is known. These summaries will 
then guide the handbook preparation process. 

Time is the essence of effective handbook usage. The most opportune time 
for distribution is at the very beginning of the school year. To accomplish 
this result, all data gathering and summarisation should be completed the 
preceding spring. Armed with this preparation, the principal can complete 
writing and/ or revision as a part of the administrative post-school year 
wrap-up in June. That leaves the summer for rereading and minor touch up. 
Typing and duplication can be completed by the school office as a part of the 
fall pre-term start up. 

If this planned timeline looks firm by the end of the present school 
year* parents can be alerted in advance to anticipate the new handbook 1 s 
availability the following fall. Making such a public commitment will help 
insure that the necessary priority and effort will be assigned to get the job 
done on schedule. 

There are options for selecting the occasion and means of distribution. 
The handbook may be passed out at the year's first PTA/PTO meeting, with 
follow-up for all parents who could not attend. The PTA/PTO might instead 
perform a deliberate person-to-person distribution. Room mothers might, with 
the help of enlisted volunteers, do the same thing, or the fall term might 
feature a "know your school" open house. This last option is not as workable, 
because an open house in early fall requires more effort and momentum than can 
normally be mustered so soon after school *s opening. Alternatively, children 
might carry home an attention-catching notice announcing that the handbook can 
either (a) be picked up at school by the parent , or (b) upon presentation at 
school of a signed tear-off request, to be carried home by the child. The 
point is to make sure that parents receive it in a state of heightened 
expectancy. 
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If the next scheduled PTA/PTO meeting features an interesting discussion 
of the handbook Cvith announced emphasis on selected topics) f familiarization, 
study, and use will he encouraged* Thereafter, throughout the school year, if 
staff will respond to parent inquiries by turning to the handbook and 
reviewing with parents the relevant sections — even when they perfectly veil 
know the answers— they will by example encourage parents to seek answers there 
to their questions. 

Toward the end of the school year, the principal say wish to discuss with 
a small sample of parents and teachers what the handbook has meant that year 
to their partnership with one another in supporting the child's progress in 
school* The questions 9 for this can be borrowed directly from among those 
already used during the handbook planning phase a year earlier. Typical 
responses, with personal identifying information omitted, can then be 
summarised on a single sheet to be bound into the front of the handbook when 
it is next duplicated. The feheet can be titled in some appealing manner. For 
example: "What Parents and Teachers are Saying about this Handbook!" 
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The preceding suggestion also provides a fitting way to close this brief 
set of handbook guidelines. Here are some of the things being said shout s 
handbook that was prepared in the manner described above; 

• Including the schedule "supports informed participation. 19 
a It "helps parents who can s t come to school." 

• Parents used it to "explain more about school to my child." 

• It "makes parents feel more comfortable «bout visiting 
the school." 

a It "encourages school visitation and conferences." 
s It contained "all the information we needed to know." 
a It "strengthens my relationship with the school." 

• It helped me "deal with my child 1 s academic problems." 
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COKflJXICiTISC THEQOCE IS8SUETTE&S H SECOI&&K SCHOOLS 

Kdward B. Gotta 



Findings 

In an AEL study of scho: I-boxse communications, perhaps the most 
interesting finding is that newsletters may well he the most effective 
general method for informing parents at the secondary level. Of the common 
communications practices .available to secondary schools , newsletters 
accounted for more contacts than did any other method. When assessed by 
means of parents* own free recall or experiences, slightly over eighty 
percent of all parents interviewed mentioned them as communications they 
had received. 

Attitudes toward the newsletters were not requested directly; 
instead they were inferred from parents 9 spontaneous remarks. In such 
remarks , parents favorably mentioned newsletters sixty-five percent of the 
time, neutrally thirty-three percent, and negatively only two percent. 
Compared with their spontaneous comments about other types of 
communications, no other types received so large a proportion of favorable 
and so small a proportion of unfavorable reactions. 

Finally, we assessed from the content of their spontaneous remarks 
whether parents actually read the newsletters they received. This method 
of inquiry was used to avoid biasing parents in the direction of 
exaggerating their use of the newsletter. Over seventy percent of all 
parents, who recalled receiving newsletters, appeared to have read them. 
If more casual reading is counted, the number rises to nearly ninety 
percent. Thus, of those who discussed their use of the newsletters, only 
ten percent appeared not to have read them. Moreover parents commented 
readily on ways that they had acted on the information provided. 

In summary, a large majority of parents mentioned nevletters as 
their most frequent means for receiving information about secondary 
schools. They appreciated being informed in this way. More importantly, 
by a wide margin parents read and acted on information provided. This 
communications success, further, was achieved through the use of 
newsletters that often were prepared hurriedly and whose quality might, if 
rated objectively, be graded as average to good. Thus, even better results 
might reasonably be expected as school personnel were to stress the 
following guidelines for making newsletters communicate more effectively. 



Guidelines for Newsletters 

Many of the guidelines presented here may seem to be based on common 
sense and certainly would be supported by sound journalistic thinking* The 
guidelines resulted, however, neither from a common sense approach nor from 
a handbook of journalism. Rather, these have been extracted largely from 
the spontaneous remarks of the several hundred parents who participated in 
the AEL interviews about school-home communications. 
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To be effective* newsletters should be: 



• informative of what is happening at the 
school 

9 timely, to let parents anticipate, 

schedules provide transportation, attend, 
etc.* 

• brief and to the point, with the main ideas 
being presented at the beginning of each 
article or section 

• clean and uncluttered, with headings to 
make it easy to find particular topics 

• somewhat informal and personal rather than 
stilted and formal 

^ • livened up with simple graphics that 

capture attention, summarise ideas, remind, 
redirect, convey attitudes, etc. 



Newsletter content should emphasize: recent accomplishments 
(academic, athletic, artistic, school appearance, service, attendance); 
upcoming events, schedule changes, conference times; scholarship 
application information; trips or travel opportunities; human interest 
items (but not gossip) featuring students, parent volunteers or leaders, 
staff; program emphases and strengths of the curriculum; transportation 
arrangements; activities scheduled for parents, students, and communities, 
A brief but comprehensive calendar on the cover page should be 
cross-referenced to fuller treatments on the particular numbered pages of 
the newsletters , 

At the start of the school year or the new term, when classes and 
staff assignments change, parents wish to learn the names of teachers, 
counselors, and office staff; to receive advance schedules of all athletic 
and other extracurricular events; and to be informed about the school's 
goals, special projects, discipline and dress codes, etc. 

Other guidelines for style suggest that humor should be used 
sparingly. If it is to be used, it should be reviewed in advance to assure 
that it is indeed humorous to most readers and offensive to none. The 
writer must be sensitive about the tone. It should be forthright rather 
than subtle; objective and positive at the same time; stimulating and 
tending toward mild enthusiasm; and revealing of a sincere desire to 
communicate and inform. Within this frame of references, there is room for 
personal messages and viewpoints. The tone of the newsletters will often 
be more apparent to the ear than to the eye, so copy should be^ evaluated 
for tone by reading it aloud. 

Newsletters, we find, are read by students as well as parents. Thus 
the writer and editor will do well to consider this dual audience. For the 
same reason, it may be desirable to have both student and parent 



♦Most negative remarks about newsletters were from parents who 
claimed they had received information too late! 
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representatives involved in the planning and review of the newsletter 
contents. We have witnessed schools where both parents and students were 
active not only in this way but also as active contributors of written 
material for the newsletter. These kinds of arrangements, while far less 
common, were found to add much to the quality of the newsletters. No 
matter who contributes, the newsletters must have an editor who makes final 
decisions about content and style. Usually this will be one of the school's 
administrators or a mature faculty member. A journalism advisor may 
sometimes be a natural for this assignment. Interestingly, one of the most 
ambitious and successful newsletter editors we have encountered was the 
head of a science department* 

Finally f the newsletter should set the scene for all other school-home 
communications. In this sense, it must be reliable and predictable. It 
should invite neither more nor less parent and community involvement than 
the school is ready to handle. Staff, parents, and students, thus, will 
receive a unified message about the school f s intended practices of 
communication. 
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Tips for Setting Bp Setter levs letters sad Imbrier* 

Keep the Itegg concise sad the paragraphs short . Hake it easy for 
readers to "read oo the run" and to choose what interests thea. 

Use headlines above st ories and capitalise all the letters. Be sure the 
head summarizes the story. Do not use haadvritten headings. 

# 

Do not use vertical headings with one letter under the other. We read 
fro® left to right rather than from top to bottom and a heading of this nature 
is hard to read. 

gsc margins and vhlte space to illuminate the message, A cluttered 
publication distracts the reader. 

Double snace between each news item and between the heading and the 
story. Single space each paragraph. 

Underline the first line or phrase of each paragraph. Also underline 
names of people in the articles. 

Use "bullets" for emphasizing important points . These are made by typing 
a small letter o and filling it in with a black felt-tip pen—like this o o. 

Always proofread carefully * Do not allow typographical errors or 
grammatical errors to mar the publication. 

Recognise today's realities iq your writing. Don't assume that only 
mothers are going to be involved and responsible for school concerns. Avoid 
stereotypes of any kind. 

And Finally..* i 

There is always room for improvenep t . so make it a continuing 
process— look for more effective approaches and strive to make the publication 
as professional as possible. 

Remember— if the information is important enough to be sent to parents , 
it is important enough to send it in the most attractive and readable fashion. 

— Adapted from Kansas City Board of 
Education. Public Information 
Office. Dr. John Wherry , Director. 
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Section VI 
Especially for Teachers sad Specialist* 

It is one thing to know tbst school personnel need acre training in 
school-family relations, and that changes in staff development are being 
recommended. It is quite another to poll all the ideas together and implement 
the© in actual in service training* In this section ve have chosen a few high 
priority goals and topics related to school-family communications to show 
different ways sound staff development principles can be used to help develop 
an on-going, flexible inservice program. 

Our intent is to provide a non-prescriptive model that those responsible 
for staff development can use "as is," learn from, and then go on to use the 
principles and techniques in developing their own staff training. 

To accomplish this goal, we have developed six inservice training 
sessions, some of which could be divided into two shorter sessions. They are: 

1. School-Family Relations: What Ve Know 

2. School-Family Communications: In Plain Words 

3. Listen With Your Kind and Heart 

4. School-Family Communications: The Spoken Word 

5. School-Family Communications: The Written Word and Other Symbols 

6. School-Family Communications: Academic Guidance Sheets 

7. Parent-Teacher Conferences 

The first five are designed to be used in sequence. 

In addition, we have compiled sources and made suggestions for staff 
developers on how to plan an inservice training session on parent-teacher 
conferences, so they have an opportunity to practice the principles they have 
learned. 

We have made no attempt to include all possible areas related to 
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school-family communications. For example, we have included little or nothing 
on recruiting and using parent volunteers in schools, teaching parents how to 
be more effective teachers of their own children, recruiting parents to 
support general school activities, to be community representatives, or 
advocates. All these efforts are quite appropriate. 

However, we have chosen to focus on things that busy teachers and 
principals can do. Indeed, many school people are already doing them, but 
sometimes unsystematically. We also looked for techniques that arte low in 
cost. They complement, or at least don't conflict with current best thinking 
about good instructional practices for children. For example, we encourage 
teachers to tell parents the time and place they will be available for 
personal discussions or telephone calls. This helps avoid the time-consuming 
practice of parents expecting to drop by to see the teacher. 

We have suggested a wide variety of teaching methods, ranging from 
interdependent group learning to self "instruct ion, but we have avoided special 
audio-visual materials which may or may not be available. We have 
incorporated several well-researched instructional practices, such as; 

• building upon information and experience learners already 
have, 

• actively involving learners, 

• demonstrating, 

a providing for practice, 
a coaching, 

a using a variety of instructional techniques, and 
a planning for transfer and follow-up. 

Each of the training sessions is set up in similar fashion. There are: 
instructions to the leader, objectives for the participants, materials needed 
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to carry out the activity, procedures to follow, and follow-up/ evaluation* 
In the procedures , there are? 

# Materials the leader can read or paraphrase to give information, 
directions, and guidance to participants. These "direct 
instructions* or information appear in regular typeface. 

m m Tips and guidance for the leader* These are indicated by bold- 
face type. 

• Handouts to use during the training, with a copy which can be 
used for duplication purposes in .Appendix E. 

Throughout, we encourage staff development specialists to adapt to the 

participants 9 special needs and situations. For example, there is much 

variation in how veil participants in inservice t training know each other. If 

participants don't know each other, a "get-acquainted" activity should be used 

at the beginning of each session. If participants already know each other, 

they might become a more cohesive working group by spending a few minutes 

sharing something related to the topic. For example, they might share their 

most heart-warming encounter with a parent, or the funniest, or the most 

troublesome. 

Before attempting to use any of these activities, take time to study them 
thoroughly so you understand the procedures and the reasons those procedures 
were used. 

Good Luck! 
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To the Leader: 

s 

In working with a group of people, leaders are often faced with the task 
of having people learn some basic background information. In many cases, they 
need this basic informs t ion at the first meeting so they have a common basis 
for proceeding., Often, there is not lead time to distribute reading material 
to people prior to the meeting. Just as often, they won't have read it 
anyway! The usual way to solve this problem is to have a lecture, perhaps 
with some audiovisual aids to make points clear and liven up the presentation. 
In this introductory session, we are going to use another method of helping a 
group learn essential facts and concepts. Called "Jigsaw," it has bean . 
adapted from methods designed to encourage interdependence, cooperation, and 
responsibility in school students. Ve are using it to introduce some key 
ideas about parent involvement, and school-home relations, to set the stage 
for the "what and how" ataff development sessions that follow. However, you 
can use the technique for any factual, narrative material that you wish to 
present. For adult learners, it may be that the best thing about it is that 
it requires them to be active and lets them put their own good teaching skills 
into practice. Also, since the technique is not widely used, the uovelty 
should spark people's interest, who knows, perhaps they may even try it in 
their own classrooms* Because people will finish reading and studying at 
different times, have additional related materials available for them to go 
to. 

We have prepared four readings on school-home relations, four "expert 
sheets," and a quiz, so that you may use them "as is R if you wish. They are 
labeled Handouts VI -1 through 71-5, but because of their length do not appear 
separtely in the Appendix. However, you may also prepare your own material, 
add locally pertinent materials, or a topic that local assessment shows is / 
needed • 

The four subjects we have prepared are: 

Reading One: tfhy Parent Involvement? (Handout VI -1) 

Heading Two: Parent Involvement: Perceptions of Parents and^"^ ^ 
Educators (Handout VT-2) 

Reading Three: The Modern Dilemma of School-Some Communications 

(Handout VI-3) 

Reading Four: Single Parents aad the Schools (Handout VI -4) 

"Expert Sheets" — part of the Jigsaw method — have also been prepared for and 
attached to each reading. The concluding "quia" is Handout VI-5. 

How to Use Jigsaw II 

The directions for Jigsaw II have been adapted for adult' learners in 
typical staff development sessions from an article by Robert Slavin of the 
Johns Hopkins Team Learning Project (1978). 
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Jigsaw II 



Jigsaw is a technique developed by Elliot Aronson (1978) and his 
associates at the University of Texas and the University of California at 
Santa Cms. It is a relatively simple technique, designed to increase 
participants 8 sense of responsibility for their learning by making each one an 
"expert" on one part of an instructional unit, and then having each student 
teach the part on which he is an "expert" to the others on his team* Jigsaw 
II is based on Aronson 9 s original Jigsaw concept , but has many different 
features. 

For more information on Original Jigsaw, see The Jigsaw , Classroom by 
Elliot Aronson, 1978. Beverly Hills, California: Sage Publications. 

OVERVIEW 

Jigsaw II can be used whenever the material to be studied is in narrative 
T n. It is more appropriate in areas in which concepts rather then rote 
.Memory is the goal. The basic "raw material" for Jigsaw II should be a 
chapter, report, or similar narrative or descriptive material. 

In Jigsaw II, participants work in heterogeneous teams. They are 
assigned chapters or other units to read, and are given "expert sheets" which 
contain different topics for each team member to focus on as he or she reads. 
When everyone has finished reading, participants from different teams who had 
the same topics meet to discuss their topics in an "expert group." The 
"experts" then return to their teams and take turns teaching their teammates 
about their topics. Finally, all of the participants take a quiz that covers 
all of the topics. The key to Jigsaw is interdependence — every participant 
depends on his or her teammates to provide the information they need to know. 

F1EFA1IHG TO USE JIGSAW II 

To make your materials, follow these steps: 

1. Find several short chapters, reports, or other short units 
that each cover a similar amount of material. If you plan 
to have participants read in the training session, the 
sections should not require more than a half hour to read; 
if you plan to assign the reading for outside work, they 
can be longer 

2. Make an "expert sheet" for each unit. An expert sheet tells 
participants what they should concentrate on while they 
read, and tells them which expert group they will work with. 
It consists of topics that are central to the chapter* As 
much as possible, the topics should cover issues that appear 
throughout the readings, so that recurrent themes and 
significant ideas are reinforced. Exa^pl *s of "expert sheets" 
are attached to the back of each reading in the set we have 
prepared • 
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3. Make a quiz for each unit . The quiz should consist of 
Approximately eight questions, two for each topic • The 
questions should require considerable understandings because 
the participants trill have had plenty of time to discuss 
their topics in-depth, and easy questions would fail to 
challenge those who had done a good job in preparation. 
However, the questions should not ve obscure. 

All participants mist answer ail questions. The quiz should take no mote 
than ten minutes. 



Time Allocation 

Time allowed for Jigsaw II depends on how long it takes participants to 
read the material and how ouch time you wish to. set aside for the Jigsaw 
units. The sequence of activities and approximate times required are 
presented below; you may shorten or lengthen the suggested times to fit your 
schedule and the time needed for your particular materials. 

Sequence of Jigsaw activities (Times vary with length of material): 

1 • Pass out expert sheets and readings or assign topics 

if everyone is reading the same material (about 5 minutes). 

2. Learners read material (about 20 to 30 minutes). 

3. Learners meet in expert groups (about 15 minutes). 

4. Learners return to report to their teams (about 20 minutes). 

5. Quiz (about 10 minutes). $ 

Total time: . 70-80 minutes 

INTRODUCING JIGSAW II TO YOUR CLASS 

Before you begin to tfse Jigsaw II you will need to have ready the 
following materials: 

1. Participant copies of the reading units you plan to use 
(chapter * report, etc.). 

2. An ,f expert sheet" for each student. 

Step I: Introduce Jigsaw II 
You will need: 

• Copies of the reading material for each participant, 
a An "expert sheet 11 for each participant. 
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Introduce the Idea of Jigsaw II 

To explain Jigsaw II to the participants, you might say the following: 

,f We are going to be using a new way of learning called 
Jig saw ♦ In Jigsaw, you will work in learning teams to 
study reading material. Each of you will have a special 
topic to learn about. After you have read the material, 
you will discuss your topic with members of other teams, 
and then you will return to your team as an expert to 
teach your teammates about your topic. Finally, every- 
one will be quizzed on all of the topics. The topics 
are like the pieces of a puzzle— each expert will be 
working to fit his or her piece in so that the whole 
team can do well on the quiz." 

2. Isform S tudents of Their Team Assignments 

"Now I will tell you which team you will be on. 
When I read your name, find your teammates and sit 
next to them. 11 (Can name group, if you wish.) 

Read the names of the members of each team and designate a place for them 
to assemble. Participants can move chairs together to face each other or move 
to tables, 

3, Pass out Reading Material and Expert Sheets 

Distribute the reading material and expert sheets to each student • Then 
continue as follows: 

"As I mentioned before, the idea behind Jigsaw is 
that each person becomes an expert on a particular 
topic and then teaches it to his or her te amma tes. 
The first step in this process is to read the 
material, look in particular for information mentioned 
on the expert sheets. 11 

Step 2: Introducing Expert Groups 

You will need: 

• Your reading materials 

1 , Finish Reading 

Let the students finish their reading. Ask those who finish esrly to go 
back over the material to be sure they understand it, 

2, Introduce Expert Groups 

As soon as almost all students have finished reading t introduce expert 
groups as follows: 
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"Hov you will fill have a chance to* discuss your topics with 
others who have the same topic. In a moment, I will ask \ 
everyone who has Reading 1 to get together, everyone wfto has ^ 
Reading 2 to get together, and so on* In these expert groups 
you will be able to talk about your topic to decide what the 
most important things are about it. You should share your 
. information so that others will share theirs. 1 will appoint 
a leader for each expert group. The leader's job is to make 
sure that the expert group does its job well by trying to get 
every student in the expert group to help add ideas. Fold 
your arms across your chest if you understand* 

Check for under standing. Explain farther if needed. 

Point out a place for each expert group to assemble. If there are more 
than seven participants in one group, break the group into two. Appoint a 
leader for each group or let each group select a leader. When participants 
are in their expert groups, have them start discussing their topics. 
Encourage them to try to anticipate what may be on the quiz, and recosmend 
that they make lists of what they think are important answers to the questions 
asked in the topics. Work with each expert group, one at a time, to help them 
structure their tusk and use the time effectively. You mav wish to give the 
expert groups special hints, so that they will have truly unique information 
to bring back to their teams. 



Step 3: Team Reports and Quiz 

You will need: 

a Your reading materials. 

m A copy of the quiz for each student. 

1 . Team Reports 

Have participants return to their teams and report on what they learned 
in their expert groups. Again, participants should emphasize the main points 
and anticipate what might be on the quiz in preparing their teammates • If you 
wish, you may have a discussion of the material following the team reports. 
If you do, try to draw on the w experts 11 in the discussion to emphasise their 
special skills and knowledge. 

2, Quiz 

Fifteen minutes before the end of the period, have participants take the 

quiz. 

From; Robert E. Slav in* Using Student Team Learning: The Johns 4 
Hopkins Team Learning Project. Baltimore, Maryland: Center for Social 
Organization of Schools. The Johns Hopkins University, 1978. 
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A. 

Note; For staff development purposes the score is not 
important; the learning is what counts, so we 
recoxaaend that the quiz not be "graded •* However, 
responses should be discussed so participants can 
learn what they have missed. 
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Reading One: Why Parent Involvement? 

Note: The "expert sheet" for this reading is at the end. 

The references are in Appendix A, Selected Resources 
on Parent Involvement. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory recently compiled and synthesized 
research about parent involvement and schools. This summary makes a strong 
case for systematic parent involvement. 
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Parent involvement in schools can make a major difference to children 
&nd schools* Research has shown parent involvement to he significantly 
related to: 

A. Improved academic achievement 

(Bittle, 1975; Soger, 1978; Comer, 1980; Duncan, 1969; 
Gillum, Schooley & Novak, 1977; Ingram, 1978; Eofmeister, 
1977; Karracker, 1972; KcKinney, 1975; Kise, 1977; 
Shelton & Dohson, 1973; Smith & Brabce, 1963; Trovato & 
Bucher, 1980.) 

B. Improved school behavior 

(Barth, 1979; Comer, 1980; Edlund, 1969; Fairchild, 1976.) 

C. Increased attendance 

(Comer, 1980; Duncan, 1969; Parker & McCoy, 1977, Sheats & 
Dunkleberger, 1979.) 

Additional benefits to schools include: 

D. Increased community support for schools 

E. Increased resources: human, financial, and material 

Parents want to be involved; they feel education ia important and 
they want to stay informed of their child 1 a progress in school 
C Ether idge, Collins, & Coats, 1979; Gallup, 1980; Gotts, 1983; 
Hubbell, 1979; Valentin & Alston, 1978). 

Schools need to be flexible is defining participation. There are 
many vays that parents can be involved; not everything ia appropriate 
for every parent. Moat parents are interested in things vhich 
affect their own child. Consequently, school governance — or 
advisory board participation— would probably attract a small number 
of parents (Alden, 1979; Lightfoot, 1978). 

Involvement may mean little direct participation, such as receiving 
communication from school or teacher, coming to the school build- 
ing only when necessary, or being in the audience at school 
programs. Parents may also be very active, involved as tutors, 
volunteer typists, lunchroom monitors, etc. Membership in the 
PTA, Boosters 9 or special fund-raising group for facility im- 
provement is yet another type of participation. ,f Parents-as-teacbers ,f 
is a popular concept, especially in preschool and early elementary 
years, meaning direct involvement in the teaching-learning process, 
usually in the home environment. 

Schools need to take the initiative in establishing vehicles of 
communication, and in inviting participation and involvement. 
When teachers make more frequent contact with parents, parents 
tend to make more frequent contact with teachers. Implementation 
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of communication between the school and family is associated with 
increases is the number of parent-initiated contacts with the 
school (Bittle f 1975; Duncan, 1969; Ingram, 1978; Mager, 1980; 
Parker & McCoy, 1977). 

Schools have access to the information parents are most interested 
in (academic progress, behavioral difficulty, etc.) and should be 
the ones to routinely keep parents informed* 

Personal contact is the most effective method of reaching people 
(Ingram, 1972). 



V* Because the percentage of voters who are parents of school-age 
students is declining (projected to be less than 20 percent by 
1985), involvement needs to extend to the community at large. 

A* Voters who receive some form of communication from 
schools are more likely to vote and to vote favorably 
on school-related issues (Carter reported in Ingram, 
1978). 

B. Hubbell (1979) found that two of three adults have g& 
contact with public schools but want to be informed of 
things like curriculum, budget, etc. 

Given the two Statements A and B above, it is not surprising 
that public schools have been faced with decreasing community 
support and public confidence. There are many ways to involve 
the non-parent sector, such as; 

* increased use of community experts and resources , 

a senior citizen involvement (Note: By 1990, there will be 
more people 55 years and older than there are students in 
grades K-12.) , 

a use of mass media * 

• newsletter to community members, and 

a consminity education/recreation (Sattes, 1984). 



What are some of the reasons that working with families and the home 
make such a difference in children's achievement in school? Ira Gordon 
(1978) analyzed some of the home and family factors that influence children 1 
learning. Sis analysis follows. 
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The first assumption that people hold is that the behavior of parents and 
other family members within the family influences child learning. The 
evidence for this is fairly widespread. It rests on longitudinal studies in 
England, international surveys of educational achievement , and a variety of 
sociological and psychological studies within the United States. In 
particular! there seem to be three sets of family factors which have been 
found to be associated with intellectual behavior and personality development 
(Gordon* 1969). All of these, today, may seem somewhat obvious, but they were 
not necessarily obvious in the early and mid-1960 1 s when those of us 
attempting to institute new programs of parent involvement ran into the cynics 
and sceptics. 

The first set are demographic factors . These are the clearest indicators 
from sociology, but in terms of educational program development, are the least 
susceptible to change. These are such variables as crowded homes, family 
organization, family income , ethnic background, quality of housing and social 
class membership. 

If we turn to process variables— that is, the behavior of members toward 
each other—then we have two additional sets, one cognitive, and the other 
emotional. 

The cognitive set consists of such items as the amount of academic 
guidance families provide for their children; the thought level and style in 
the home; the language level and style in the home; the use of the 
neighborhood and community as an educational resource, and the planning for 
such use; the perception of the parents that they are indeed teachers of their 
children, and their actual modes of direct instruction of their children; the 
educational aspirations they hold for them; the existence and use of external 
resources, such as day-care centers, nurseries, kindergartens; the 
intellectuality and reading press within the home, that is, not only the 
existence of books and magazines and newspapers, but the modeling of their use 
for the child; and the amount of and type of verbal interaction, not only 
among family members, but more particularly between adults, and infants, and 
young children. All hoses are obviously verbal. The key element seems to be 
the interaction of adult and child in the language domain. 

The emotional factors are represented by such items as whether or not a 
single adult is consistent in the management procedures used with the child, 
as well as the expectations held and the communication of these expectations; 
if there are several adults and older children in the family, whether there is 
consistency across these people in the way the young child is handled; the 
emotional security and self-esteem of the parents; their own belief in how 
much influence they have over their own environment and their own fate; 
whether or not they are protective of the infant; whether or not they are 
willing to devote time to the child. Here I would stress tb*t even in single 
parent homes* or where both narents mav be working, the ability of the family 
to set time aside for the child— a children's hour if you will, rather than 
the cocktail hour — seems to be an important factor. Other variables — such as 
the orderliness and routine of the family, the existence of a pattern of work 
habits, and a trusting attitude toward other social agencies — all seem to 
influence a child 1 s intellectual development (Gordon, 1978). 
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More recent research (Williams, 1984) done by the Parent Involvement in 
Education Project at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory has 
suggested ways in which schools sight help families create hosae environments 
that enable their children to succeed in school. 



Recommendations For Building, Family Strengths: 

a School district, building, and/or classroom parent involve- 
ment efforts need to establish program activities based on 
the premise that parents are [just as] important to 
children's academic success as educators* This will 
necessitate providing parents with more of a voice in all 
educational matters* 

• Parents need to be more fully involved at all levels of the 
educational system so that they can: (a) strengthen the 
capacity of their families to establish appropriate learning 
environments, Cb) provide meaningful home learning experiences, 
and (c) support /reinforce school learning activities* 

• Parent 8 should be provided with more educational information, 
more opportunities to share their insights /concerns, and more 
training, as needed, for the roles they can or wish to be 
involved with as a means of strengthening their ability and 
status as partners in the education of their children* 

• Parent 8 must be provided opportunities, through parent involve- 
ment, to interact with, be informed about, referred to, and 
learn how to deal with those agencies, organisations, 
resources or networks available in their comsminit ies. This 
should enhance their abilities to arrange for and /or care for 
family needs in a more self-sufficient and efficient manner* 

(Williams, 1984, p. 13) 
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Expert Sheet One : Why Parent Involvement? 

As you read and study Reading One, you might wish to focus on: 

1. What are some of th« reasons parent involvement and participation 
should be encouraged by schools? 



2. In what ways can parents be involved in schools? 

o 



3. What are some of the ways the family influencei children's learning? 



4. In what ways might schools and/or other community agencies help build 
family strengths in order to promote children's learning? 
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Handout VI -2 

Read lag Two : Parent Involvement: Perceptions of Parents and Educators 
Note: The "expert sheet" for this reading is at the end. 

Summary of Implications and Recommendations from the results of a survey 
of 6,154 parents and educators of elementary school children in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. The parent sample 
was drawn from parents who were active in parent-teacher associations, so 
their particular viewpoint is represented. Excerpted from & study done by the 
Southwest Educations? Development Laboratory, 1984. 



SUMMARY OF IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PARENT INVOLVEMENT IK 
EDUCATION STSDY 

Parent involvement overall appears to be an acceptable kind of 
participation in the educational process according to most parents and 
educators. The results show that parents have a high degree of interest for 
being involved and that educators generally consider it useful to have parents 
involved in education. However, a closer examination of the findings reveals 
that educators and parents have distinctly different views about certain 
aspects of parent involvement. These differences represent barriers which can 
be deterrents to the effective involvement of parents and educators as 
partners in dealing with educational matters. 

Educators appear to be more supportive of the traditional ways that 
parents have participated in children's education both at home and at school. 
This includes parents mainly receiving information sent home by the school, 
supporting or taking part in school activities prepared by school staff, and 
attempting to help children with their homework. On the other hand* while 
parents indicate a strong interest for being involved in these ways , they also 
are interested in participation with school goverance matters , learning more 
about education jointly with educators, and serving as advocates for current 
educational needs, issues, or concerns * 

The involvement interests of parents appears to extend beyond the 
boundaries that educators indicate such participation would be most useful. 
It seems that parents and educators have dissimilar views about the meaning of 
parent involvement in education. Although there are some common 
understandings or agreements concerning certain aspects of parent involvement 
acceptable to both groups, parents 1 involvement interests appear much broader 
than the more narrowly defined areas of involvement which educators consider 
useful. 

In order for parent involvement to become more acceptable, viable, and 
effective, a clearer definition is necessary — one which all can agree upon. 
Otherwise, fundamental barriers will stand in the way of successful parent % 
involvement. Thus, it appears that there needs to be a consensus of opinions 
concerning the definition and scope of parent involvement efforts between 
parents and educators before these can become more integral to the educational 
system and its processes. Such concordance is a key to developing more of a 
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partnership between homes and schools in dealing with the difficult issues 
education faces today $nd tomorrow* « 

The lack of more agreement between parents and educators regarding 
parent involvement's meaning appears to stem from the fact that neither 
group has had much formal training in the area of parent involvement. Both 
of the groups indicated that there is a definite need for teachers to be 
trained for parent involvements It also seems that parents, other school 
staff* administrators, and even teacher educators would need such training 
for parent involvement to become most effective. Additional knowledge, 
understandings, skills* and experiences should enhance not only broader 
acceptance, but also smoother implementation of parent involvement in 
education. 

Some of the differences in opinions about parent, involvement in school 
governance matters may reflect a fear and/ or reluctance on the part of 
educators (especially teachers, principals, and administrators) to share with 
parents these roles or activities which, historically, have been considered as 
the sole domain of educators. Many teachers appear to desire more of a say in 
educational matters or decisions. Most administrators appear unwilling to 
share governance because it may lessen their effectiveness and/or power. As a 
result, the possibilities of joint decision-making with parents will meet with 
resistance. because educators still appear to be neither unwilling to share 
control nor can they envision how this can, in practice, increase the 
effectiveness and relevance of education. 

Based upon the more preferred ways educators want parents involved and 
the ways parents are most interested in being involved, there appears to be a 
need for change in how parent involvement is perceived. Educators should 
capitalize on the wider involvement interests of parents and expand the ways 
to increase their participation in education. Much of this will require 
educators to realise that many parents are far more sophisticated in their 
knowledge and skills than educators perceive them to be* As such, many 
parents can take part in more of a variety of roles. This broader and more 
collegia! participation will necessitate attitudinal and perceptual changes on 
the part of educators, as well as changes in the educational system. 

Parent involvement cannot be effective if educators continue to see it as 
an attachment or a supplement to mainstream educational activities. Rather, 
sucB involvement must be incorporated into the mainstream of education* The 
results suggest at Itfast three steps to accomplish this. First, a clear, 
definitive statement about parent involvement must be developed and issued to 
all in a school system. Second, viable, written policies to help frame and 
implement parent involvement efforts must be established. ThirJ, both staff 
and financial resources to carry out parent involvement activities need to be 
identified, then earmarked for such usage. In doing so, the importance of 
parent involvement in education will be more evident from the perspectives of 
educators and parents alike. 

The extent to which parent involvement can be improved appears to be 
directly related also to how "open 11 educators are to this concept. In 
addition, developing a broader range of parent involvement activities that are 
amenable to parents 1 needs is a most important aspect of revitalizing their 
participation. Although parents will participate in .lightly different ways, 
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this should cot deter educators from working with them to jointly develop the 
framework and components of an effective involvement program. Ultimately, 
educators will have to realise that the most effective parent involvement 
program, similar to the most viable educational program, must be extended to 
the entire school community rather than being United to the school building. 

Parent involvement should be perceived by educators and parents as a more 
esc OLp&s sing concept. To do this, it appears that parent involvement may need 
to be framed within the concept of at least four broad domain areas. These 
would include: (a) public relations; (b) school support/ learning; Cc) home 
support/ learning; and (d) shared governance. In doing so, parent involvement 
can become a catalyst, not only for parents to influence as well as fully 
participate in the educational system, but also to help them effectively use 
community resources to aid in making family life, as well as educational 
achievement, more satisfying and successful. 

The results from this study led the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory to make the following recommendations : 

1. For Teacher Training: 

• Parent involvement should be taught in a developmental 
sequence that progresses from the more traditional types 
of parent involvement where parents are asked to cooperate 
with school staff, to the types of parent involvement in 
which school staff provide services to pare? *, and then 
toward the types where parents and school at.ff work 
together essentially as partners in education. 

m Inservice training also should begin with a developmental 
framework for teachers to look at the various models of 
parent involvement. Our results indicate that most 
teachers i administrators, and parents support the role of 
parents as audience, but there are also significant 
numbers in each group favoring the model* in which parents 
and school staff function as partners in the educational 
process. Therefore, involving parents as audience is a 
good first step, but in a given district the relationship 
between parents and the school may already be much more 
developed. 

• Inservice training also should focus on enhancing teachers 1 
attitudes and their motivations for working more collegially 
with parents. Once this is established, training should 
move on to knowledge, and then to actual development of 
requisite skills. This sequence of training suggests that 
inservice training for parent involvement should consist 

of a series of workshops rather than a one-day* one-time 
workshop. 

2. For Improving Parent Involvement i n Schools: 

• Principals and other administrators must be included in 
parent involvement training as they often set the rules 
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and norms in the schools* If they are not aware of the 
benefits of parent involvement, or not ski 11 3d in working 
with parents, they may set norms for teachers that discourage 
them from using the skills or knowledge they have acquired 
regarding parent involvement. 

To encourage all school staff in school districts to develop 
better relations with parents, formal district policies need 
to be written that clearly spell out the commitment to 
parent involvement. Responses from our superintendents 8 , 
and school board presidents 9 surveys indicate that 
existence of formal written policies encouraging parent 
involvement activities in schools is directly related to 
increased levels of a variety of parent involvement 
activities in schools • 

In designing school district parent involvement programs, 
the various types of parent involvement must be viewed as 
a developmental sequence, from the teachers' and the 
parents 9 point of view. Increasing parent involvement in 
the role of audience requires comparatively less effort 
and skill on the part of both teachers and parents than 
vould parent involvement as home tutors. Therefore, 
interests, skill levels, and estimates of available 
time, especially on the part of parents, must be considered 
when deciding which types of parent involvement are to be 
the focus of program efforts. 
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Expert Sheet Two : Parent Involvement: deceptions of Parents and Educators 



1. In v/hat ways do parents and educators of elemeucary school differ in 
their views of parent involvement in education? 



2. How might those differences be narrowed? 



3, What is meant by a "development sequence" in parent involvement, and 
what would be the advantages to schools and parents of viewing parent 
involvement that way? 



4, In what ways can administrators and board members influence the way 
other school personnel work with parents? 
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Reading Tfarej: The Modern Dileasma of School-Home Communications: 
Note: The "expert sheet" for this reading is at the end. 

Part I — In Introduction And Overview 
Edward E. Gotts and Richard F. Furnell 



Two general alarms are frequently encountered today in both the popular 
and professional media. These concern: (1) the need to improve various 
American educational practices and (2) the wrenchingiy changing American 
family. However, seldom do we see or hear about the typical day-to-day 
interactions of these two significantly changing institutions. Nevertheless, 
the truth is that in our society the family and the school are intimately 
bound to one another. Consequently, there is a widespread consensus among 
close observers that the individual shif tings and shake-out s of heme and 
school are sending disturbing shock waves through their respective cores, 
through each other, and through the society at large. Thus, if educational 
architects are to have a say in bringing about more than just an "exasperating 
tolerance" between the school and the home, attention must be given to the 
dynamic and changing interplay between these two significant influences in the 
development of our children. Ideally, ways must be found to make their 
emerging relationship a collaborative one that strengthens both. 

As it happens, one of the few places in the country that has been giving 
concentrated attention to practice in this important area is the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory (AEL) in Charleston, West Virginia. In fact, since 
1980, staff at AEL, together with collaborators from local schools, Vest 
Virginia University, and the University of Rhode Island have been doing work 
in the area of school-home communications as part of a larger school- family 
relations project. More specifically, we have carefully examined the nature 
of this problem, developed ways of studying and dealing with it, and applied 
thosr ways to school systems in West Virginia. This report is about the work 
that the first author has done in this area; it will appear in two 
installments. This first installment introduces and gives an overview of the 
school-home communications dilemma. Th* next installment; outlines our 
proposed way out of the dilemma and briefly presents some of the results that 
have been obtained through applying that approach in Kanawhc County and other 
West Virginia high schools. 

To begin with communication takes place when a message is received as 
intended by its sender. School-home communications is a label that we 
selected to include both messages sent by the school to the home and vice 
versa. Distinguishing the latter from the former when desirable may be 
achieved by rearranging the order of words to: home-school comm unications. 
Horeovex, although other forms of interactive communications occur and are 
possible, school-home communications take two major forms: (1) Individual 
(Type I) and (2) School-wide (Type S). Examples of Type I are messages about 
the child's academic progress, attendance, and interest, whereas examples of 
Type S are PTA/PTO announcements, newsletters, notices of conference times, 
and discipline codes. 
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Humerous observers — both futurists and contemporary commentators — have 
strongly suggested that schools need to reexamine their style of communicating 
with the home regarding Type I and S matters. The language of these observers 
describes schools and homes as being 'Vox Ids apart"; schools using obsolete 
parent-excluding techniques; and schools depending on "one-way," "top-down," 
authoritarian communicating styles; these expressions typify the landscape of 
their writings. Answers that these commentators offer on the topic dwell on 
"two-way," "mutually-exchanging, "^partnership" styles of communicating by 
schools. The name of the game, one of them says, "is people interacting with 
other people." 

The prize to be realized by moving from a model of communicating "to" to 
one of "with" the home will be greater and more constructive parental 
involvement. In this connection we must note that the parent involvement 
literature of the past 20 years yields two consistent findings: I) student 
achievement goes up and 2) support for schools grows with increased parent 
involvement at all grade levels. 

The dilemma is that the present dominant model of school-home 
communication alienates many parents. Sugar coated or disguised efforts to 
continue more of the same, no matter how well intentioned, are likely to make 
matters worse in the present climate with its cross-currents of change. A 
fresh approach that is consistent with the demands of the new wave for more 
partnership-types of relationships appears to be what is called for. 

A description of and rationale for the approach developed by AEL, along 
with a report of some of their findings in Kanawha County high schools, will 
be presented in the next installment of this article. 



For more discussion of the world into which we are moving, see Naisbitt, 
J '» Megatrends— Ten New Directions T ransforming Our Lives . New York: Warner 
Books, 1982; and Toffler, A. The Third Wave. New York: Bantam Books, 1980. 



Part II — A Way Out and Some Results 

The first installments of this report introduced and gave an overview of 
the school-home communications dilemma. This one outlines our proposed way 
out of the dilemma and briefly presents some of the results that have been 
obtained through applying that approach in Kanawha County and other West 
Virginia high schools. 

The dilemma is that we know that a greater- than-present level of parent 
involvement is a highly desirable quest for educators to puruse but that the 
present dominant model of school-home communication alienates many parents. 
Tie way out of this is to begin by using the partnership style of 
communicating that is more consistent with the demands of the emerging 
information society. Our view is that schools can and should find out how to 
provide for these more effective communications by asking the parents 
themselves— that is, through home- to- school communications! 
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More specifically, we advocate the use of telephone interviews with 
parents (by volunteers) to find out what they are thinking about the 
frequency, contents, methods, and effectiveness of school- to- home 
communications* These would yield far greater returns than paper-and-pencil 
questionnaires — in fact, polling has shown that 95 percent or more of all 
parents contacted agreed to a brief interview. 

Working through AEL with school principals, Gotts collaboratively applied 
the idea of using telephone interviews to learn from parents about school-home 
communications in one larger and three small (sore rural) West Virginia county 
school systems during 1982. Although this technique was also applied in 
elementary schools, only secondary school results are reported here because: 

(1) sore information is generally available on early childhood practices, and 

(2) communication-linked bottlenecks are more pressing than with the age group 
in the secondary schools of our society. 

The interview required 15-20 minutes to administer and was given to a 
random sample of families of about equal numbers of 10th, Ilth, and 12th grade 
boys and girls. It sought to document: (1) actual school-home communication 
practices as experienced by parents, (2) their reactions to these, (3) 
suggestions for improved practices, and (4) parents' views of what might work 
at the secondary level.* 

Final sampling figures for the three smaller counties 1 (S) schools 
combined and the four larger city (L) schools combined were 184 and 198, 
respectively. .The bulk of the parent respondents were mothers in both samples 
(S - 97.832; L * 87.372). Neither child's sex or grade level was found to be 
associated with parent orientation toward school-home communications in two of 
the largest schools sampled. Thus, all subsequent analyses were conducted 
without regard to these variables. 

To begin with, majorities of the two groups of parents attend some school 
function (S ■ 76.0V%; L « 69.192). Athletic events (S and L - 60X5 attract 
far more parents than do other events, e.g. , Sand/Music (next highest at 18X) , 
Drama, P-T functions, community education, etc. In contrast, although both 
groups have parent meetings and councils, overwhelmingly parents do not attend 
these (S - 86.962; L » 80.811). 

In response to a series of questions about communications received from 
the school, more L-school (95.41%) parents mention receiving them (S « 
69.402) . Of those who receive them, newsletters are most often mentioned by 
L- school parents <L» 81.512; S m 2.722), while special notices are mentioned 
more frequently by S-achool parents ( S« 38.042; L - 18.18%). 

The frequency of receiving communications from one to four times every 
6-8 weeks is reported to be significantly greater at L-s bools (63.482) than 
at 8- school s (27.072). However, L-school parents (52 ,032) appreciably more 
often see school- home communications as being equated with problems (S ■ 
37.93%) and more often have negative attitudes toward such contacts (L * 
13.642; S m 4.492). They also more often feel rc msible for making school 
contacts (L - 73.402; S - 36.882). 

*A technical report containing sample interviews and coding procedures is 
^£ available from AEL. 
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When notified by the school that their child is performing "below 
expectations" some parents say they do not take any action (S * 7 .14%; L ■ 
19.85%) and 39.25 percent L-paretts but 61.54 percent S-parents say they talk 
to their child's teacher about tht matter. On the other hand, virtually no 
parent said he or she would not want to hear about a problem the child was 
having in school, although some wanted to know about only certain things and 
others (a majority in L and S schc^'.s) wanted to know everything. 

Many parents (S m 71.20%; L -* 53.542) mention a need to receive prompt 
notice about problems, but few mention encouraging responsibility for behavior 
in their cliild (S ■ 2.72%; L • 14.14%). S- school parents more often feel the 
school needs more discipline (S ■* 36.96%; L m 19.19%) but infrequently feel 
that parents can do more than the school (S * 6.52Z; L * 19.19%)* Finally, 
majorities of both groups of parents say that school and home should work 
together on problems (S * 82.07%; L " 66.67%). 

These findings reflect the responses to questions about school-home 
communication issues identified jointly by the principals and AEL staff. When 
presented with these and responses to mure open-ended questions, principals 
were inclined spontaneously to generate plars for using them to improve their 
school's effectiveness in practicing school* home communications. 
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HOKE-SCHOOL COKMBHXCATIGHS AID BASEST IIYOLVKHKIT 



Edward E . Gotts 



Parent involvement of almost every imaginable type has been tried out 
over the past 20 years* There are two consistent findings from studies of 
these involvement efforts. When parent involvement increases, (1) student 
achievement goes up and (2) support grows for schools. These findings appear 
in studies of all grade levels. 

Some parents create their own involvement, without receiving any special 
help from schools. For the average parent 9 however, schools can succeed in 
greatly increasing involvement. The first step toward this result is to have 
effective home~school communications. 

Our research has identified a number of areas for home -school 
communications regarding individual students: academic progress t attendance, 
homework assignments, classroom conduct, special needs that are identified, 
progress toward graduation, career and other post-secondary planning, 
interest, and motivation. Communications are also needed about the overall 
school program: PTA/PTO, scheduled parent-teacher conference times, 
curriculum emphasis, expectations and standards for conduct, discipline code, 
grading and attendance policies, extracurricular programs and events, 
opportunities for volunteer service, special circumstances facing local 
schools — the list goes on. 

The two lists above suggest two types of communication efforts that are 
needed: (1) ho.ae and school need to arrange ways to consider together the 
progress an£ needs of individual students; and (2) schools need to share 
information with all parents in a timely manner about their program, activity 
schedule, accomplishments, and needs. 

Two methods have been especially successful for conaunications of the 
second type, that is, for all parents. These are newsletters and open house 
at the school. Open house draws in elementary parents a little more rapidly, 
but works at the secondary level as well* The newsletter is highly accepted 
at both levels* 

Open house works best if: (a) held perhaps once a year, (b) at a time of 
low schedule conflict, and (c) with much advance planning, preparation, and 
publicity (the three P t s> . Parents at both elementary and secondary levels 
are more likely to attend open house if: (a) their child is featured in some 
way, (b) there will be an opportunity to examine student work and talk with 
teachers, Cc) time is convenient, (d) notice is given far in advance, (e) they 
receive a personal welcome or invitation, (f) they expect to experience a 
cordial atmosphere, including refreshments, (g) the open house has a stated 
purpose the parents consider personally important, and (h) they have been 
involved in some way in the planning . 

The newsletter is a more general purpose means of conounicat ion . Our 
studies show that a quality newsletter is the single most effective way of 
reaching parents whose children attend an individual school building. It 
feels very personal to hear from f< my child's school The evidence shows that 
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a Urge majority of parents read and act upon information provided m 
newsletters. They are upset if news of school events cooes too late. One 
helpful principle, in preparing the newsletter, is to emphasize upcoming 
events with a brief but comprehensive calendar on the cover page. The more 
informative the newsletter, the more positive its reception. News development 
should, however, be brief and pointed. Personal messages and viewpoints from 
school personnel are welcomed. 

Open house and newsletters can set the tone for all other home-school 
communications. They lead into the more personal forms of communication. 
They invite parent involvement. These more personal forms of communication 
are discussed in the following section. 

Personalised Individual Home-School Communications 

Personalized home-school communications can be started by doing brief 
interviews »itb parents to find out what they are thinking. Do they receive 
communications as often as they would like? What else do they want the school 
to communicate? What can be done to make the school's existing channels of 
communication work more effectively? An interview is far more effective than 
a questionnaire for answering these questions. Interviews of this type can be 
conducted by PTA/PTO members or other parent volunteers. Our 
that 95 percent or more of all parents contacted agreed to participate in a 
brief interview. Moreover, their answers can be analyzed and used by school 
personnel, with little outside assistance, to improve communications, we are 
available to assist schools that plan to carry out interviews of this type. 

Next personalized communications about individual children need to be 
initiated by school personnel rather than parents. This is so because parents 
seldom know whether a child is having difficulty or needs additional help. 
The teacher is the one who usually spots this kind of thing first. 

Teachers find it easier to initiate communications about student 
difficulties if there are policies or guidelines that lead parents, teachers, 
and students to expect such communications. Policies or guidelines of this 
type need to be developed thoughtfully by a school district committee. They 
should be offic ialiy adopted by school board action. 

Based on our studies of exemplary practices in local school systems, we 
can recommend that the following personalized communications and follow-up 
practices be considered . 

1 Parents should be notified of any student academic difficulty 
about mid-way through a grading period. This allows time for 
improvement before the grade appears on a report card. 
Parents also need guidance on how to follow up on academic 
deficiency reports. We have prepared a single-page f 
guidance sheet to accompany these "interim grade reports, 
and can make it available to interested school systems. 

2. Parents should be contacted about most student conduct 
problems that are serious enough to require even mild 
disciplinary action. Prevention of further incidents ib 
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the reason for communicating prompt ly • Overwhelmingly , 
parents indicate they wish to be notified. Parents of 
secondary school students are especially keen about receiving 
prompt notification. Teachers and counselors more often risk 
being wrong, in the thinking of parents, when they fail to 
notify parents than they do when they coanmnicate about 
behavior problems. Clearly, it is easier to do this when 
reporting is an expected procedure. Exceptions to this rule 
should, of course, be allowed under special circumstances, 
such as when a further strained parent-child relationship 
might offset the benefits. 

?romp.t and regular notification of student absence is best 
accomplished by telephone message whenever possible. Policy 
in this area should encourage parents to call the school 
first whenever they know the student will be absent. 

Many parents indicate their willingness to review and 
acknowledge by signature their students' school work. This 
arrangement works well when the flow of communication is 
fully predictable, as when it is understood that this will be 
a daily or weekly transaction. These arrangements are best 
made by agreement between teacher and parent for a specified 
length of time. 

If parents are to be asked to help with or supervise 
completion of homework, this must be clearly communicated. 
In this event, parents should be offered instruction and 
support before they undertake this assignment. Parents and 
teacher will need to confer from time to time with each other 
and the student about the process. By following this 
pattern, more predictsble results will be achieved when 
homework is assigned. 
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Expert Sheet Three ; The Modem Dilemma of School-Home Communications 

1. In what vays do many school-home coomunications alienate parents? 
Note: Add your own examples to those is the article* 



2. Distinguish between and think of as many examples as you can of 
"Individual" messages and "School-wide" messages. 



3. In what ways did parents of larger and smaller secondary schools 
differ from each other in their of home-school communications? 
In what ways were they alike? 



4. In what ways did children's sex and grade level influence parents' 
perceptions cf home-school communications? 



/ 

/ 



/ 



/ 



5. What are some ways to make personalized home-school communications 
effective? School-wide communications? 
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Reading Four : Single Parents and the Schools; The Effect of Marital Status on 
Parent and Teacher Evaluations* 



Note: The "expert aheet 1 * for this reading is at the end. 



ABSTRACT 



The single-parent home is one of the major living arrangements of school 
children today* This paper uaea data from a survey of 1,269 parents, 
including 24 percent singll parents, to study whether single and sarried 
parents differ in their interactions with elementary schools and teachers. 



Results show that initial differences between single and uarried parents' 
perceptions of teachers and teachers 9 evaluations of single and married 
parents are due to other family and school conditions. Race, parent 
education, grade level, teacher practices of parent involvement, and overall 
teacher quality significantly influence parent reports of teacher practices* 
Children 1 s performance and behavior, teacher practices of parent involvement, 
and grade level significantly influence teacher evaluations of parent 
helpfulness at home. Children's achievement and behavior are the main 
influences on teacher t valuations of the quality of children 1 * homework, but 
some teachers rate children from single-parent homes lower than other 
children, even after classroom achievement is taken into account. 

Single parents felt more pressure than married parents to be involved 
with their children in learning activities at home. Married parents spent 
more time assisting teachers at school. Both groups of parents were concerned 
about their children's education, worked with their children at borne when 
there were questions about school work, and were generally positive about 
their children's elementary schools and teachers*. 

The study shows the importance of measures of school structures and 
processes in research on single parents. Single parents had better relations 
with teachers whose philosophy and practices lead them toward more positive 
attitudes about parents. Single parents reported different treatment from 
married parents when their children were in the classrooms of teachers who 
were not leaders in the use of parent involvement, and single parents- and 
their children were viewed less positively by teachers who did not frequently 
involve parents in learning activities at home. Teac&er leadership, not 
parent marital status, influenced parent awareness, appreciation of teachers 1 
efforts, and knowledge about the school program. These findings required 
proximate measures of teacher practices that were linked directly to the 
students and thefr parents. 

Excerpts from the resort follow : The one-parent home is one of the major 
family arrangements of school children today. Over thirteen million children 
live in single-parent homes, most in mother-only homes and most as a result of 
separation or divorce. Each year about 2 million children under the age of 18 
have parents who divorce. Between 1970 and 1982 there was a 67 percent 
increase in the number of Children living with one parent. In the United 
States in 1982, 22 percent of the households with children — about 1 in 5 — were 
single-parent homes. Membership in one-parent homes is even greater for black 
children, with 49 percent of the children under 18 years old in one-parent 
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homes (U.S. Census, 1582). It is estimated that from 40 percent to 50 percent 
of sll school-age children will spend some of their school years ss part of a 
one-parent home (Farstenburg, Nord. Peterson, & ZiU, 1983; Garbarino, 1982; 
Click, 1979; Masnick & Bane, 1980; Svanum, Br ingle, & McLaughlin, 1982). 

In earlier times, sing If «arent homes were atypical; now they are common . 
The historic contrast raise* ;y ideological and emotional questions about 
the effects of single-parent ~ *es on the members of the family. Although 
much has been written about single parents, their children, their numbers, and 
their problems, little research as focused on how single parents and their 
children fit into other social institutions that were designed to serve 
traditional .families. Yet, when single or married parents have children in 
school, the family and school are inexorably linked. 

Researchers from different disciplines have recognized the importance of 
understanding how institutions simultaneously affect human development. 
Litwak & Meyer, 1974, described clearly the potential for cooperation 
between schools (bureaucratic organizations) and families (primary groups). 
Coleman, 1974, discussed how individuals struggle with "corporate actors" to 
establish a balance of power between individuals and the organisations that 
serve thta. Bronf enbrenner , 1979, explicitly called for research on how the 
interactions of sim taneously socializing environments affect individusls. 
Others, to> (Dokecki & Maroney, 1983; Leichter , 1974; Schafer, 1983) have 
called for research on the family as part of the wider social system. In this 
paper we examine some connections between families and schools, looking 
especially at single parents, their children, and their children's teachers. 

Opinions differ as to whether schools and teachers should be informed 
about parents* marital status or changes in family structure. Some argue that 
teachers are biased against children from one-parent homes. They suggest that 
"eachers negatively label children of divorced or separated' parents , explain 
children's school problems in terms of the family living arrangement rather 
than in terms of teacher practices or individual needs, or assume parental 
inadeeuac'es before the facts about parents' skills are known (laosa, 1983; 
Lightfoot, 1978; Ogbu, 1974; Santrock & Tracy. 1978: ZiU. 1983). Others 
argue that the school should be informed about parental separation or divorce 
because the teacher provides stability and support to children during the 
initial period of family disruption, can be more sensitive to children s 
situations when discussing families, and can organise special services such as 
after-school care that may be needed by single parents and working mothers. 
These discrepant opinions are each supported by parents' accounts of 
experiences with teacher bias or with teacher understanding and sssistence 
(Carew & Lightfoot, 1979; Keniston, 1977; National Public Radio, 1980; Snow, 
1982) . There are few facts from research, however , about whether and how 
teacher practices are influenced by their students' family structures or about 
hov single parents perceive or react to public schools and their children's 
teachers . 

This report focuses on the children's living arrangements that affect the 
day-to-da'y communications and interactions «-f the family and the school. We 
describe the characteristics of single and married parents and present 
correlates of marital status. We introduce a simple model that improves upon 
earlier research on the effects of marital status, parent education, and 
teacher leadership on parent-teacher exchanges and evaluations- We compare 
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single and married parent 8 '..-reports of the frequency of teacher requests for 
parent invo Ivecsent * Then we look at ts&chers y reports of the quality of 
assistance fro® single an<S married parent® and the quality of the homework 
completed by children from one- and two-parent homes. Finally, we introduce 
an explanatory model that places marital status in a fuller social context. 

The research takes into account measures pi family structure and 
processes , student characteristics t and school structures and processes, 
including family size, race, parent education, occupational status; student 
grade level, ability, behavior in class; teacher leadership in parent 
involvements experience, overall quality; and other teacher-paren t 
interactions. Pa like earlier research that often used "special problem" 
samples to study single-parent families (Shinn, 1978), this sample is derived 
from a state-vide sample of teachers in regular school settings. Most 
important ly t the data from teachers, parents, and students were directly 
linked, so that effects of teacher practices on parents could be estimated 
(Epstein, 1983). This means that parents were identified whose children were 
in particular teachers 1 classrooms, and that other proximate measures of 
familv and school conditions could be taken into account in estimating effects 
on parents' and teachers 9 appraisals of each other's efforts. 



Data and Approach 

Surveys of teachers, principals, parents, and students in 16 Maryland 
school districts were conducted in 1980 and 1981. About 3,700 first, third, 
and fifth grade teachers and their pr incipals in 600 schools were surveyed 
(Becker & Epstein, 1982; Epstein & Becker, 1982. From the origins! 
sample, 36 teachers were identified vhc strongly emphasised f-%rest involvement 
in learning activities at home. Then, 46 "control" teachers were selected who 
were similar to the case teachers in grade level, type of school district , 
years of teaching experience, and school population, but who did not emphasize 
parent involvement in their teaching practice. Among the case teachers , 17 
were confirmed by their principals as strong leaders in the use of parent 
involvement activity In 11, then, the 82 teachers ranged along 
a. • .continuum of us of parent involvement, with the "confirmed leaders" 
making the most frequent use of the greatest number of learning activities at 
home. 

After extensive data collection on a number of variables related to 
family characteristics, and school and family practices, followed by careful 
statistical ana lysis, Epstein (1984) reached the following conclusions: 

Researchers have contributed three types of information on single 
parents • First, descriptive repprts offer statistics about single parents and 
their children. Many reports have focused on the dramatic increase in the 
prevalence of single parents, the number of children in single-parent homes , 
rac ial differences in marital patterns, and the economic disparities of single 
vs. two parent homes, especially single-mother home vs. other family 
arrangements (Bane, 1976; Cher 1 in, 1982). It is important to document and 
monitor the trends in separation, divorce, the numbers of children affected, 
and the emergence and increase of special cases such as teenage single-parents 
(Kott Foundation, 1981), and never married parents (U.S. Census, 1982). 
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Second. SEficjfic, ffiSlsSiS^Ssaisa of the effect, of tally oa 
children or parents go beyond descriptive statistics to consider ISEkii 
*Lt"°„° i. nrnce.se. tint effect tally members. Research of this type 
^ ""f, rMa e of fami ly-life variables-such as socioeconomic status, 
^Uy bistort tail" rHtices. and attitnde. such a. parental co»it«nt to 
tair children (Adams, 1982; Bane. 1976; Furstenburg, Hord. Peterson. Zill, 
Um Svannm, Bringle 4 KcLaughlin, 1982; till. ll»> . These 
increase our understanding of the dynamics of family life under different 
social and economic conditions. 

Third, integrative , analytic Bodies of the effects of family structure 
on children and parents go beyond the boundaries of family conditions to 
include fithex institutions that affect family members (Btonfenb renner 979 
Leichter, 1974; Litwak ileyers, 1974: Santrock & Tracy , 1978). In thx. paper 
we see that the effects of family structure are, in fact, attributable to 
variables that characterize school ao* classroom organisations. During the 
yeLa when families have school-age children, the interplay of families and 
schools is a critical part of studies of family structure. The current study 
conrrlbutes new knowledge based on data from parents and teachers about family 
structure and the schools: 

1. fi4n f l e parent * *r« not a single grQt*P. The diversity in 
single-parent homes means that an understanding of families 
is incomplete if it is based only on the simple category of 
marital status. In this statewide survey, single parents 
varied in education, family size, family resources, 
occupational status, confidence in ability to help their 
children, and other family practices that concern their 
children. Single parents' reports suggest that they fulfill 
their parenting role with about the same level of interaction 
with and concern for their children a* do married parents. 
Some characteristics may differ in one- and cwo-parent homes, 
such as the amount of adult time available per child (where 
there is more than one child), and parent tim? available to 
assist at the school. Indeed, the single parents felt they 
had had less time and energy than needed to complete the 
teachers ' requests for learning activities at home, and they 
spent significantly fewer days helping at school than die 
married parents. But thes* differences do not seem to affect 
the basic interactions of families with the elementary 
schools. There is some evidence that marital status affects 
teacher ratings of children's homework completion, even after 
children's classroom achievement is taken into account. 
Future reports will be devoted to the effects on students of 
teacher practices of parent involvement, and special 
attention will be given to children from single-parent homes. 

2. Therg is diversity in richer, practices that concern. 

fa milies . Some teachers' philosophies and practices lean 
them toward more positive attitudes about parents and about 
how parents can share the teacher's role by assisting their 
children at home. Teachers who were no!; leaders, in the use 
t>f organized and frequent parent involvement practices had 
lower opinions of the quality of help received from single 
parents than from married parents, and lower opinions c*. 
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parents in general than did leader* in the use of parent 
involvement. Santrock and Tracy, 1978, found that teachers 
rated hypothetical children from two-parent homes higher on 
positive traits and lover on negative traits than children 
from one-parent homes. In actual school settings, we found 
that teacher c differed in their evaluations of children from 
one- and two— parent homes. Teachers tended to rate children 
from one-parent homes lower on the quality of their homework, 
and teachers who were not leaders made greater distinctions 
between children from one- and two-parent homes that were 
otherwise equal in parent education. 

Teacher leadership . not parent marital statu s, influenced 
parent awareness and appreciation o f teachers' efforts and 
knowledge about the school program . Single and married 
parents whose children were in the classrooms of teachers who 
were leaders in parent involvement were more aware of teacher 
efforts, improved their understanding of the school program, 
and rated teacher interpersonal and teaching skills higher 
than did parents of children in c^p proems of teachers who 
were fipt leaders in the frequent use of parent involvement . 
Parents* day-to-day experiences with learning activities at 
home, and teachers 1 responsiveness to children and their 
families—not marital status— were the important influences 
on whether parents knew more about their role in their 
child's education. 

Research on single parents ?nd their c hildren must include 
measures of family and school structur es and processes that 
affect the interactions of pa rents, teachers, and students . 
Without measures of the teachers 1 organisation of school and 
classroom activities that affect children's activities at 
home, and without measures of student achievements and 
behaviors that affect how teachers view students and their 
parents, marital status would look like a more important 
influence on parents and teachers than it really is. In this 
paper , full consideration of "family and school factors 
altered conclusions about the importance of family structure 
on parents and teachers evaluations of each other, and 
documented important connections between the two institutions 
and their members. 

Single parents and the schools . Single parents fw It more 
pressure than did married parents to assist their children at 
home spent more time on home- learning activities, but still 
felt titft they did not always have enough time and energy to 
do what was expected by the teacher. Overall, single parents 
had better relations with teachers who were leaders in the use 
of learning activities at home than with teachers who did not 
emphasize parent involvement. 

The schools and single parents . Although family members may 
recover relatively rapidly from the disruption caused by 
divorce or separation (Bane, 1976; Hetherington, Cox & Cox, 
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1978; Zill, 1983), others, whose attitudes favor traditional 
families, may have difficulty dealing vith families who differ 
from the norm. Our analyses show that leacbers who were uoJl 
leaders in parent involvement rated single and low-educated 
parents significantly lower then serried parents in 
helpfulness even after parent education, parent involvement at 
the school, the child's classroom achievement, and other 
important variables are taken into account. However, teachers 
who were leaders and who organised active programs of parent 
involvement were more positive about the quality of assistance 
received from all parents, including single parents and 
parents with little formal education. 

The teacher's leadership in the frequent use of parent involvement is a 
statement by the teacher about the continuous and important role parents play 
in their children's education. The formal organization of parent involvement 
in the teacher's regular teaching practice may be especially important for a 
single parent whose family situation makes involvement in school activities 
difficult. 



(From Joyce L. Epstein, 1984. Single parents and the schools: The Effect of 
Marital Status on Parent and Teacher Evaluation. Report Ko. 353, Baltimore, 
Maryland: Center for Social Organisation of Schools, The Johns Hopkins 
University. A full description of data collection and analysis and the 
references cited may be found in the report.) 
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Expert Sheet Four : Single Parents and the Schools: The Effect of Marital 

Status on Parent and Teacher Evaluations* 



1. In this survey of teachers and parents, what factors influenced 
differences in interactions between single and married parents and 
schools? What did the research conclude was the most important 
factor? 



2. Explain the significance of the one-parent home in today's society, 
and schools in particular* 



3. Explain the conclusion: "Single parents are not a single g~wp. lf 



4. Explain the conclusion: n There is diversity in teacher practices 
that concern families." 
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Handout VI-5 

Jigsaw Quiz: School-Family Relations: What We Know 



Short Answer 



1. Parents and educators have different perceptions of what parent 
involvement and participation is and should he. List four things 
educators could do to help parents and educators come closer to 
agreeing . 



d. 



2. You've been asked by a colleague why you are interested in working 
with parents, since it doesn't seem to her/him that parent! are very 
interested. Briefly list at least four reasons. 



b. 



c . 



d. 
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3. ti.t three implications for educators of the increasing number of 
one-parent homes. 



a* 



b. 



M«itiple Choice : Put the letter of the beat response on tie line. 

4 Parents of secondary school students (10, 11, 12 grade) differed 
' in their perceptions of bome-achool conounicationa depending on. 

*. the age/grade level of their children 

b. whether they lived in rural or urban communitiee 

c. the sex of the children 

d. the structure of the hose (single-parent, both working 
avav from home, etc.) 



r 



5. If schools and homes were making a beginning effort to work more 
closely with each other, the best way to start would probably be 

a. shared goverance 

b. training parents to be tutors of their own children 

c. more effective home-school cntsnunicationa and public 
relations 

d. training parents to work as volunteers at school 

6. In the study of single parents and the schools, single parents 
reported: 

». better relations with teachers who were leaders 
in parent involvement 

b. spent less time than married parents on hone-learning 
activities 
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c. felt little or no obligation to help their children 
with school work, since that was the school's job 

d. had better relations vith teachers who did not expect 
parent help 

Family "process" variables that influence children's Isarning: 

a. refer to lucome, ethnic background, housing, family 
structure, etc. 

b. can sometimes be changed so that they support children's 
learning 

c. cannot be changed 

d. are restricted to cognitive and school-related teachings 
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School-Family Cu— injections: Is Plain lords 



Ye The Lea der; 

It is sot enough to tell people they should avoid using "big words" and 
"professional jargon 1 * in talking with parents. Kany specialists, teachers, 
and administrators have learned concepts such as "norm," "X.Q.," and 
"auditory memory" in technical language, and find it difficult to explain 
those concepts in plain words. This short inservice should he fun, 
heighten teachers' awareness of the technical terms they use, and give them 
practice in "translation." 

The work will he done in heterogeneous teams, so that participants have 
to depend on each other. For example, specialists in learning disabilities, 
special ed, or speech should he dispersed throughout the teams. If the group 
has both secondary and elementary teachers, mix them up, and make sure the 
list of words to be put in "plain words" contains terms specific to each 
group. If you don't know the participants ahead of time, mix them up by 
having all specialists hold up their hands, then move so they are dispersed. 
Continue until everyone is assigned to a team. 

Prizes for each team are optional, but fun. Make them insignificant, 
such as paper party hats, stickers, paper flowers to wear, small shiny rocks 
from the mountains, smooth pebbles from a stream, or plastic bookmarks. 

Objective: Participsnts can "translate" frequently used technical school 



terms into written son-technical terms. 



Lists or examples of frequently u.ed school "jargon" 
or technical terms th&t non-school people are likely to 
misunderstand. If you have trouble thinking of some, ask 
some parents! Duplicate enough of these for aach participant 
to have one. Some should be short paragraphs, if possible. 
Use those most frequently used in your school district—every 
district has its own jargon— as well ss those shared with 
other school people. Leave enough apace beside or below each 
one for people to write their "trans 1st ion." To settle any 
arguments, have a glossary of educational and psychologies! 
terms handy. 

Optional: Prises for each group 



Procedures: 

Srma Bombeck, in her own inimitable way, has summarised the feelings of 
■any parents in working with schools. She wrote: 

When my son, Bruce, entered the first grade, his report card ssid, "Be 

verbalir.es during class and periodically engages in excursions up and down the 




aisles. 
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In the sixth grade, his teacher said, "What can we do with a child who 
does not relate to social interaction?" (I ran home and got out ay 
dietionary.) 

At the start of his senior year, Bruce' a adviser said, "This year will 
hopefully open up options for your son so he can realize his potential and aim 
for tangible goals." to 

On ay way out, I asked the secretary, "So you speak English?" (She 
nodded.) "What was she telling me?" 

"Bruce ft goofing off," the secretary said flatly. 

I don* t know if education is helping Bruce or not, but it's certainly 
improving ay vocabulary! 

(From "AT WIT'S END" by Eras Bombeck. Coapright, 1978 Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Courtesy of Field Newspaper Syndicate.) 

Many of us understand and get used to using technical teres and school 
"jargon" as a quick and easy way to coaaunicate among ourselves. But other 
people, especially parents and community people sometimes don't understand 
what we mean by "percentiles," "norms," "psychological inventories, "^and other 
terms. To communicate, we have to translate thea into plain words. 
Sometimes that even helps us clarify to ourselves what those terms mean, 

Today you're going to work as teams . I'll distribute examplee of typical 
professional jargon we often use. Working together, decide what your £jjg& 
thinks is the best way tc say that in plain, everyday language. Write down 
the "translation" you agzee on. 

You'll have minutes to work. 

Vary the time allowed according to the number and 
difficulty of tie examples. 

If vou set through early, think of some other jargon we sometimes use to 
throw up "smoke screens" cr because we just don't think. Remember, work as 
a team, because you're going to ggport as a team. 

£r£g£xibi&£ thw f -xFp- JOn'v© Compiled. CfeSCk fOT 

understanding. Save tarn groups begin. Monitor to 
makm sore they understand the task and work as a team. 
If a group finishes early, remind them to list othar 
terms and yet them in plain words. 

Time's up!! Sow let's go through the list and decide the best 
translation into plain language. Each group will report what they decided 
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about s word or term, then we'll decide which translation is "best." 



Let each teas report on each term, sentence, or 
paragraph, then take a vote ob the moat appropriate 
translation. Continue to the end, discussing aa 
indicated. So meed to toll a teas tbeir deficit ion 
ie "wrens." Usually the group process does that. 

Let amy group that finished early ahare the additional 
terms tk&y listed and their translations. 

When we know the everyday language for there teres, why do we use them so 
much, especially with parents? 

Discuss possible- reasons. These should include: 



e leed to show we're "professional" 

e Uncertainty about what the terms actually 
end mow to explain to someone else 



e Don't think; aeeume everyone elae knows 
e Don't really want parent to understand 

You've had some practice translating into written plain language. 
Remember, it's going to be hard to transfer that to talking with a parent in 
the classroom. Try practicing "plain language" on your fellow teachers and 
other school, personnel. You might even understand each other better, and that 
will help prepare you to talk with parents. 

Some schools have worked with parents to "translate" the meaning of 
grades and terms used on children's progress reports or report cards. They 
have specified what "Needs Improvement" means at that school. They have 
clear, simple explanations of the various special programs, auch as Chapter I. 
A good idea! 

Nov, I've got a prise for each team. 

Distribute prises— make them not for 'the best,* but 
for other things. Certainly the team that wrote does 
the moat technical jargon should have one for "knowing 
the most jargon." Other possibilities are "loudest 
team t " "team that laughed the most," "team that worked 
steadiest." "quietest** and so forth. 



Sissies group by saying: 
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This congregated conference for professional developiaent and renewal is 
now concluded and adjourned* Is plain words: the ixiservice is over. 



Since I won 1 1 be able to be with you when you talk to parents, 
I vant you to listen to yourself! iSvery time you use a word or tens they are 
unlikely to understand, write it down* At one of bur future meetings, ve f ll 
share these demons* 



v 



lo d 
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Listen With Tour Mind and Heart (Two Sessions) 



This activity is designed to help teachers, principals, and other 
specialists improve their ability to understand and to check their 
understanding by restating what the speaker has said. The procedure combines 
four methods of learning and teaching: (1) demonstration, (2) role-taking and 
playing to provide (3) practice, and (4) coaching/ After the introductory 
material, divide the participants into groups of three. In each practice 
session: 

e one participant nlavs the role of a parent telling a teacher, 
specialist, or principal something about a child; 

• one participant practices active, reflective listening; and 

/ 

• one participant £gft £ fe &g the participant who is practicing. 

Then they switch roles. In the procedures section, we will give more 
examples and *n explanation of vhat each of these methods requires of the 
participants. 

The first training session vill focus on listening for and understanding 
facts; the second vill focus on listening for and understanding emotions that 
the speaker is also communicating. 

Remember, feel free to "ad lib" on the script. Just make sure the 
essential points are covered. For example, if participants seem somewhat 
unmotivated, discuss what it feels like to talk to someone who is only 
half-listening, encouraging them to contribute their own experiences and 
feelings. 

You 1 11 need a room large enough that the trios can form small groups and 
talk without the distraction of another group uncomfortably close. 
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Listen Vitb Your Kind and Heart 

First Training Session 

Participants will restate a factual account to the 
satisfaction of the person talking. 

1. Chalkboard, flip chart, ox overhead projector 
and transparencies. 

2. Index cards. Fold the cards in half lengthwise, 
so they will stand up. Print "parent," "listener," 
"coach" on enough sets of 3 so that each trio will 
have a set- 

3. Marking pens for printing the cards. 

4. One copy of Handout 71-6, "As Others See Us," 
for each participant* 

The handout is reproduced on the next page for your reference. The 
copy in Appendix E can be removed and reproduced. 
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Handout VI-6 



M As Others See Us" 
Grade Yourself as a Listener 



We often speak of "listening ski: Is" as if we either did or didn't have 
them. The truth is that we listen to different people in different 
circumstances ia different ways. Since we as teachers often grade children on 
their ability to listen, let's turn the tables and pretend that other people are 
grading u*. Circle the grade that you think the person on the left would give 
you on your ability to listen. 



Bitter 
Best friend 

President of school board 

Children you teach 

Your own children 

Your spouse or parents 

Parents of the children 
you teach 

Principal during teacher's 
meeting 

Superintendent in a 
one-to-one conversation 



A 

A 
A 
A 
A 



B 

B 
B 
B 
B 

B 

B 

B 



Grade 

C 

c 
c 
c 
c 



Coment* 



B 
D 
D 
D 
D 



F 
F 
F 
F 



F 



F 



If there are differences, what might be some of the reasons? 
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Procedure: 

One of the ways to show parents tbat we respect these and value what they 
say is to listen to the*. Well, of course, ve all listen to patents and otTber 
people who talk vitb us — but do ve? 

Researchers estimate that isost of us operate about 25 percent listening 
efficiency. That's pretty low when you consider that ^isteniaft is the most 
frequently used form of communication. Host of us listen reore than we read, 

Bow well does each of us do? The answer may depend on who we ask. 

Just for fun, let's grade ourselves on our listening skills "as others 
see us* 91 

Distribute Handout VI-6. lemind people to be honest 
in their grading. Kirk your owe grade as they work. 

So what does your "report card" look like? 

Discuss, emphasising difference in grades. Contribute 
soae of your own to help establish rapport and join 
in the fun. 



What are some of the reasons ve night hsve been given an "F" by our 
children, and an "A" by the superintendent? 



List reasons, adding your own to keep listing and 
discussion going* ^mong the items that should be 
named are: 

e Relationship of speaker and listener such as, does 
one have power over the other. 

s Distractions*— bard to listen to one child when 
yon are in charge of 20- 30 . 

• Tension or uneasiness— yon may be defensive and 
trying to think of what you're going to say 
instead of listening to them. 

e Snvironaent — too much noise, too many other people, 
or physical discomfort. 

• Impatience to you w h ether or not you think what 
the other person is saying is important. 

» Time — are yoe is a hurry to do somethi'^g else. 



• 
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• Other things on your mind— preoccupation. 

• the way the other person looks, arts, end t&Xks. 
e Hearing only what you vent to. 

In spite of sil these reasons, ve can learn to listen better, and in 
talking with parents t whether on the telephone or in person, ve probably 
should. 

Ve listen with more than our ears. Our eyes, our mind, and our feelings 
can help us listen better, but sometimes they can keep us from listening, too. 

We can be better listeners if: 

1 . We genuinely, seriously, want to listen to what someone 
is trying to ssy. 

2. We actively give our total attention to understanding 
what someone is saying. 

3. We are receptive , both mentally and emotionally. 

4. We are sensitive to the other person and respond to 
what he or she is trying to comnunieate (Gotts, 1977). 

Pot key words on chalkboard, flip chart, or transparency 
for an overhead projector. 

But in addition, we have to practice, because listening is a skill, and 
that's the way you learn a skill. Since it's pretty bard to practice being 
receptive or sensitive , let's list some of the ways we can show that we are 
genuine , serious, actively interested. recfiptjyA. sod sensit^,. 

What do we dp, when we're "really listening? w 



Generate list, adding items and encouraging 
participants to contribute rare. Fat abbreviated 
items on chalkboard, flip chart, or ttinsparency. 
Work quickly to keep ideas coming* There is no 
need to elaborate on esch one. The list should 
include items such as the following: 

• Maintain eye contact, 

e Slight forward posture. 

• racial expression appropriate to subject. 
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• led, m Qmm m i or other non- interrupts^ acknowledgements . 

• If person pauses, let costiaue without interrupting , 
e Ignore distraction* , 

e Don't pot in your ideas until the other person is 
through- 

e Face the person. 

• Son't loch bored or disinterested. 

e Ask for clarification, if needed 

• when the person is finished, or finished ritb s portion 
summarise and repeat bach the essential parts of what 
they eeid, or vast feelings they tried to convey, to 
see if you understood accurately. 

float we 1 re going to do now is practice sone of these specifics—and 
you'll all be so good at active listening that even the children will give you 
an "A"! This is the way we're going to do it. 

We'll divide into teens of three. One person will be the speaker — in 
in this case, a parent . One person will be the listener — in this case, a 
a teacher, principal, or specialist. The third person will be the coacfe. 

The person who is the parent is going to explain something factual to 
the tescher. For example, the parent night explain what the doctor has 
reported about a child's allergies and his or her instructions to the school, 
or sosething the PTA is proposing to do that has serious consequences fort 
particular classroom or school. All of you have been involved in enough of 
these situations that you won't even have to use your imaginations! Just 
remember f 

The person who is the teacher, principal, or specialist is going to 
actively listen, practicing the skills we've listed, and any other special 
techniques they want to. Then, when the other person is through, the listener 
will give an "instant replay." That is, they will summarise the important 
points and repeat them back to the parent, with the parent correcting until 
they both agree on what was said. 

So far, we have a familiar duet— a speaker and a listener , and you know 
what you are to do. 

Chech for understanding. Tell people who understand 
to fold their arms on the table. Those who don't put 
their hands in lap. Explain, demonstrate as necessary. 
Use those who understand to help others. 
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So who sre the coaches ? Just thst. The coaches vetch the practice with 
understanding and support • They sre not to criticise end yell st you, like 
some coaches do, but they sre to see and point out vhst you did right : what 
could have been better , whst you forgot to do, and vhst you could practice 
nest time. They'll do this after practice, or st s break in the practice, snd 
help the two or you analyse what happened. One group of people studying how 
teacher* snd other people learn new skills hss found that coaching helps 
(Joyce & Showers, 1983). After we've prscticed once, we'll change- roles so 
you sll get s chance to practice listening snd coaching. 

I've asked a couple of people to help ne demonstrate. I'll be the coach. 



Short demonstration. Cheek for under standing, as 
above. 



Notice that we gsve the psrent a chance to think about what he/ she wss 
going to ssy, and s little help, snd that we worked until he/she sgreed the 
listener understood. Notice thst the cosch gave both feedback and support. 
Now, we'll get in groups of three snd get started. Practice once, then we'll 
stop and see if you have any questions. 



Give grouping direct ions specific to the situation. 
Give each group the role cards, telling thea to 
decide who is going to take which role first, second, 
sad third. 

Kove frost group to group to help define their 
tasks sad get thea started. Stop after practice 
run, check for understanding sad clarification, 
then continue. Continue to aoaitor, but don't 
eater s group unless they need to be brought back on 
oa track, rescued, or sent on to the next task. 
They sometimes forget to switch roles* 

Seep ths stsssphsre light ; so thst people can becoae 
comfortable with practicing sad coaching. If you don 5 i hmm£ 
sows laughter sad good-natured banter, something is wrong. 

Since the groups will be working st different speeds, whst do 
you da with those who have finished early? There are severs 1 
options. 

1. Have thea analyse what went well, snd whst didn't go 
well in their group to share with the others later. 

2. Have thea discuss what they liked or didn't like 
about coaching sad being coached, and he ready to 
share with the group. 
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3. ask them to identify otter situations is their own 
schools or lives where this type of active listening 
would bo useful; list and share with group. 

4. Save sou short roomings on active listening or 
coaching for them. 

as too groups finish, btlp then reflect on what they 
have dome. Eero ere scm* possible questions. Select 
the appropriate ones frost these* or develop your ova. 

1. what were see* of the difficulties in doiag active 
listening for factual information? 

2. In what ways did the "coaching" help or hinder? What 
did yon like about it? Sot like?* 

3. lhat were sons things yen learned? 

4. What vers sone things that vent veil in your green? 
Didn't, go veil?* 

5. In what other school or life situations could you nse 
this skill?* 



*le euro to direct these questions to any group assigned that 
task. 



6. are there tines when you shouldn't use active or 
reflective listening? 



Use question six aa a conclusion and transition. 

Active or reflective listening is a skill to use when you want to sake 
sure tbst you thoroughly understand snotber person, snd that the other person 
knows you sre concerned, listening, and understanding. It is not something 
that you do during every conversation, although most of us could probably 
listen to esch other a lot better than we do. 



Ealianffis, 

Practicing is s lot eatier than doing something in real life, so you've 
got a homework assignment. Try out, practice this technique on your 
colleagues, family, and of course, the parents. Make some notes about how it 
worked, their reactions, any difficulties you had, or funny things that 
happened. 
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We* 11 share these at the beginning of our next inservice, which will 
start with a quick review, then practice and coaching on using active 
listening when the person you are talking vith is expressing a lot of motion. 
This often happens when discipline and grades are the topic. Since you 9 11 be 
playing the parent role, think about what you * re going to say and do, and also 
about how you could use "active listening 11 as a teacher, principal, or 
specialist in that situation. 

Today, %*e listened with our minds; next time, we 1 11 use wind *pd heart! 
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Listen Kith Tour Kind cad Heart 

Second Training Session 



Objective: Participants will state or restate emotions conveyed in a 
statement to the satisfaction of the person talking. 

Materials: 1. Chalkboard, flip chart, or overhead projector and 

transparencies 

2. Index cards 

Procedures: Have participants share "homework." Share with the* jour own 
experiences. If a troop has difficulty tatting started, 
sharing your own practice items will help break the ice. 
If possible, have someone record how many report, and what 
they report, so you have an evaluation. 

Today we're going tc practice again, but on reflecting ieelinss that 
people express or imply. This is such more difficult to do than reflecting or 
restating facts, as those of you who have tried it know. What are some 
possible reasons? 

Discuss— List reasons if there seen to be a lot generated. 
Some possible ones: 

e We get emotional, too . 

e We feel uneasy or' threatened . 

e We don't know what to say- 

e We don't have training and skill in interpreting what 
people are feeling. 

e We're afraid we 5 11 say and do the wrong thing. 
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All those are good reasons, but the high feelings art there, and we as 
school people often have to deal with them. Sometimes all that is necessary 
is for someone to listen to the parent and acknowledge how he or she feels. 

Those of you familiar with Teacher Effectiveness Training, Parent 
Effectiveness Training, or other "affective listening" spproacbes will 
recognize the technique. 

We're going to pracHce and coach the same way we did last time, but 
there will be two changes: 

1. You are to get in different groups. 
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Those of you pitying the role of parents will focus on 
conveying to the teacher * feeling. You don't have to 
state the feeling at all. In fact, you can talk about 
grades, or a discipline or homework problem, but in 
such a vay that a feeling is conveyed. Listeners, you 
are to reflect those feelings in a vay acceptable to 
speaker. Coaches, give them support, guidance, helpful 
hints on what they did right, and how they could< improve. 

Implement *hia activity with procedures similar to the 
factual reflection in the first session, including 
the follow-up C transfer) assignfc^nt- 
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Scfcool-Fafeily Cam nnieations; The Spokes Word 



This staff development session hss two parts: One is about telephone 
calls to individual parents; the other about recorded messages. Both provide 
for recorded messages, loth provide for instruct ion, practice, and coachjffiR 
or feedback from another person. Introductory aaterial is set up so that 
participants* skill and experience are recognized — as important principle 
in its service education. 

■ 

You'll need a room large enough that the trios can form small groups and 
talk without distraction. 



School-Fami lv Communications: TcjcpfrQUC Cf.U.g. 

* 6. 

Objective: Participants vill outline, practice, and receive coaching on 
at least two types of telephone calls to parents; (1) a get 
acquainted, good-news one, and (2) one where they aust bring 
up and discuss problems and concerns, such as discipline or 
grades. 

Materials: !• Chalkboard, flipchart, or overhead projector and 

transparencies. 

2. Index cards* Fold the cards lengthwise, so they 
will stand up. Print "parent," "teacher," "coach" 
on enough sets of 3 so that each trio vill have a 
set. 

Marking pens for printing the cards. 

One copy of Handouts ¥1-7 and VI-8, "Telephone Tips 
for Teachers" and "t cbool-Family Telephone Record" 
for each participant. 1 



3. 
4. 



Personal contact is the most effective method of reaching parents and is 
widely used by many teachers mi all levels of schooling. Some parents come by 
the school, we see others at the store, church, or other school and community 
functions. Others we never see at all. For them, a telephone call may be the 
link between school and home. ^Sn fact, teachers report that phone calls to 
the home are one of the best ways for schools and families to communicate. 
Calls need not be long to be effective. In fact, we might take a tip from 
success of the book "The One-Minute Manager" and try to become The One-Kinute 
Telepboner." A phone call doesn't need to he long to be effective. 

Bovever, a personal telephone call has both advantages and disadvantages 
for teacher and parent. Let*s quickly list some of them. 



loo 



m p^ous umbered P3|| 



» 



This listing csn be done two ways: 

1. As a total group. To do this, write •advantages* and 
"Disadvantages 1 ' st toe top of the paper or chalkboard, 
then list each item in the appropriate place as the 
group suggests it* 

2. as two or ;*>re smaller groups, with each group having an^ 
assigned focus of either "advantages" or "disadvantages. 
They generate the advantages or disadvantages within 

the group, then report bach. This technique takes 
longer. 

Among the items that should he listed are: 

Advantages Disadvantages 

Establish personal contact Finding people home 

Know your message has gotten to Calling during dinner or 

the parent favorite TV show 

Most parents have telephones Takes a lot of tescher's time 

Find out things you don't learn Can't always find right 

in an exchange of notes telephone number 

Give chance to clarify what Can't "read" non-verbal 

people don't understand language 

Most people are used to Hard to bring up difficult 

speaking and listening discussion topics 

Can exchange idaas Parents only home at night— 

That's 22L time! 

Just because ve all use the telephone a lot doesn't mean that ve always 
use it effectively. Businesses spend a lot of money training people to use 
the telephone. 

Most of you, as teschers, have made a lot of telephone calls to parents, 
and have found out approaches that work and don't work. Among us, we have a 
lot of expertise on this technique. 

Distribute Handout VI-7 — "Telephone Tips for Teachers" 
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Handout VI -7 

Telephone Tips for Teacher* 

For Introductory or "Good Newt" Calls For Call* About Pr^blcwa or Cpaeeras 



Others' S^SSfi 1 
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Take three minutes to jot down your best ideas for introductory or good 
newt calls* Thee we'll share so y»$ have the best ideas from a group of 
experts. 



Leaders should also fill est "Mine" section. After 
three m. sates, have people share their best ideas. 
If the following item* ere mot included, add to 
jeer list em chalkboard or newsprint so people can 
copy them on the handout. 

e Introduce end identify self: "I'm Kevin lecher, 
Shawn's 5th grade teacher." 

e Ask if this ia a good time to talk for 

minutes. 

e Make motes ahead of time of what yen want to any. 
e Start with something positive, 
e Use plain English— no jargon. 

• Make sure you understand family status. Parent's 
name maw not he same as child's. 

e Keep it short, simple, end to the point. 

e save a good conclusion Ci.e. "I'm glad we had a 
chance to talk. If you need to cell or see me 
about anything, call .) 

e use active listening. Use "I-meseages." 

Nov comes practice time! First, we're going to call parents to report on 
a pleasant matter or just to get acquainted." 

Use role-player (parent), role-taker (teacher), and 
coach trios as is "Listen With Your Kind and 
Heart." Quickly eescrxLe task and check for 
understanding. Have parent and teacher face in 
opposite directions to simulate the telephone 
situation. 

Take a minute to make notes on what you want to report on, then pretend 
to call. Coaches, remember to observe and tell the teachers what they did 
right and what could be improved. Parents, don't give the teachers a hard 
time! Then switch roles. 



Circulate, monitor, give help ss seeded. One practice 
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is not enough to master * skill, so go through the 
procedure again if there is time. Have those groups 
vho get through early begin generating ideas for the 
next task: celling shoot s problem or concern. 



Good news is essy to talk about. Problems aren't. Teachers in the 
Appalachian Region asked for help in talking with parents about discipline 
grades—and telephone calls are frequently about problems. Indeed, some 
parents think that's the only time they hear from the school. 

Again, l^t's take three minutes to jot down our best ideas for ( 
telephoning parents about discipline, grades, and other problems, then we 
share and practice. 

Follow procedures es in previous activity. 

Ideas generated should include the ones below, plus 
others: 

e Don't make that your first cell, 
e Don't blase parent or child, 
e Report objective information, 
e Avoid labels. 

e Talk about the problem as a shared one. 

e Hake some positive suggestions aa to wb at to do; look for 
solution!;. 

e Start with some thing pleasant s but then get to the point. 

e Choose words carefully; make some notes ahead of time; 
avoid jargon. 

e Call as soon as possible after the problem arises, 
while parents and school can do something. AKL 
research says parents clear through secondary 
school want this kind of information (Cotts, 1983). 

e Ask if parents have noticed any problems st home. 

e Be as specific as possible. 

e Hake a note about when you called and what the subject was. 
Put in student file. 

e Close conversation on a pleasant note. 

e Actively listen for both facts and feelings. 
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Row you have a chance to practice leaking that difficult call. Is your 
groups, take a fev minutes to discuss the problem you're going to call about. 
Most of you can just draw on your own experience! Eelp each other decide the 
best way or ways, then try out what you decided to do. Hake that phone call. 

Monitor group to sake sure they understand task; give 
help as needed Co teacher, parent, and coach; help 
change roles so alt set a turn. If groups finish 
early, ask the* to atari waking notes for the 
concluding discussion — reflecting hack on what they 
learned. Select frost tLe ones below, or develop 
your own. 

1. What were eeae things that went well in toot group? 
Didn't go well? 

2. In what ways did the coaching help or hinder? 

3. what wakes problems and concerns such as discipline 
and grades ao difficult to bring up? 

4. what are some specific things you learned that you're 
going to try with parents? 

after everyone has finished, briefly discuss some of 
the items above. 



Followun: 

At the beginning of the year, send hone a "Welcome" note to parents, 
telling them you will be calling them soon, and how they can get in touch with 
you. Enclose a card for them to return giving their names, telephone number, 
time of day and day of week that is best to call, and any other information 
they would like you to have. 

Distribute Handout ¥1-6, "School-Family Telephone 
Record." 

You'll need some way to keep track of who you have called and what you 
discuss**?. This form can be kept in each child's classroom file or in a 
separate file folder just for telephone contacts to provide a continuous 
record of school-family telephone communications. Some people suggest that 
you make a few calls every day. 

However you decide to go about calling the families you work with, keep 
track of the calls, bring the forms back to our next inservice, and share how 
it went and what "telephone tips" worked best for you. 
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Handout VI -8 

School-Family Telephone Record 



Teacher's Kane: 
Student's Same: 
Parent's Name: 



Telephone Number Called; 



You may wish to use this same record for calls from the family to you* Simply 
record "B" in the Response column. 



Dav/Date 



Time Response* 



Comments 



3. 



Additional Comments /Record: 



*A. Spoke With Parent 

B. Busy Signal 

C. No Answer 

D. Disconnected Telephone 

E. Scheduled Call Back _ 

F. No Adult Rome 

G. Declined to Speak 

E. Family Initiated Call 

I. Other: 
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Objective: Teachers will knov what school-family communications are 
appropriate to put on a "recorded message" machine and 
will practice recording messages for parents to receive 
when they call in. 



Materials: 1. 



Device for recording messages for telephone call-in. 
Ideally* you would have one for each age/ grade level 
group of teachers. Tape recorders could also be used 
for practice. 



Procedures: 



2. Tapes—one for each person to take home would be ideal. 

3. Chalkboard, flipchart or transparencies, and overhead 
projector. 

4. One copy of Handout VI-9, "Improving School-Family 
Relations Through Recorded Messages," for each 
participant. 

Eave recording machines set «p so teachers can experiment 
with them while the group is gathering. Tern might want 
to delay starting if the experimentation is going well* 
Before starting, have participants sit is groups 
according to the age/grade level they teach— primary, 
intermediate, secondary. Xf you have all elementary 
teachers, they might sit in grade levels. 

At one time or another, most of us have been irritated, annoyed, 
grateful, relieved, pleased, or angered by the telephone answering machines 
that seem to be everywhere. Some schools, however, have learned to use 
them to good advantage— for early morning call-ins, for general 
information about the school when no one is there; or as hot lines wen 
parents have a complaint orjwoblem. A few schools have experimented with the 
recorder a classroosf^lool-home communication tool and the results were 
excellent Parents did call in and children's achievement on such things as 
spelling tests £id improve. More parents returned permission slips and forms 
when reminded by the recorded message. In general, though, we have been slow 
to take advantage of these relstxvely inexpensive machines for hot-lines, 
verm-lines, help-lines, "Dial-a-Teacher," or whatever you want to call it. 

Let's look at how we might use recorded messages to improve school-family 
communications. 

1. First of all s remember that the message will be for a 
general audience— all the parents or children in your 
class or classes — as opposed to telephone calls about an 
individual child. 

2. Second, the information must be short avid to the point. 
The number of minutes will be determined by the machine's 
capability. 
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3. The sesMge should be available at a regular time and on 
c regular day, ao families eao establish the habit of 
calling is. The message should be changed regularly. 

4. The message should be pertinent to the child's school work 
or school functions and should make specific suggest ions 
for what parents can do . 

You're already in groups according to the age or grade level you teach. 
Working together, generate some specific ideas that teachers could 
record — either general information o? information specific to a particular 
grade level or discipline. As an example, in ele&entary school, teachers 
might list* the week's spelling words. Eere is a sheet for you to record your 
ideas and to take home to remind you. 

Distribute Handout YX-9, "Improving School-Family Relations 
Through Recorded Massages." 

You've got ten minutes to discuss and record your ideas. Then, working 
as a group, you are to develop an appropriate message to put on the recorder. 
You might want to write what your group is going to ssv. As soon as you've 
done that, then you can practice recording, to see how you sound, snd what you 
can do to improve both what you say and how feu say it. The machines we have 
will take a message of minutes. 

Check for understanding of task— asms on desk or thumbs 
up if they onderatand. Monitor work of groups, hot don't 
intrude unless they meed your help, when first group 
goes to record, you or someone else familiar with the 
machine's operation should he there. Some of the 
teachere probably have these at home* Let people take 
turns practicing. This ia where mere than one machine ia 
needed. Watching so m eone else is £g£. the same as 
actually recording and listening to yourself. Coach, 
comment, encourage, praise, as appropriate. 

when group f inishes practice, conclude and prepare 
for followup. 

The recorder offers a good way to send messsges to the home. Some 
barriers to its use are specific to each school. 

• You may not have one at all — but look in all the closets 
first. 

e There may be only one for the whole school. * 

• There may be a limited number of telephone lies* coming 
into the school. 
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• It may be difficult to get parents : a the habit of 
calling. 

What are soae ways to overcome these barriers? 



Discos a solutions to these and other barriers* such 
ss different grades or discis>l:iae areas having assigned 
eights. That is, the first gxede could use Monday night, 
and the second grade use Tuesday night, etc. Often 
telephone lines save sore capacity than is being 
used, and adding more phones is not difficult, 
lev* letters, notices, and class calendars can 
contain information en how to "Dial-A-Teacher . " 



Some schools set aside a designated "hot line" hour each week when 
parents can call in to talk with the principal, psychologist, or other 
specialists. You night want to do this in your school or even for your own 
classroom. It might promote two-way communication. 

ggJLlflBSfr 

As soon as you get a recorded message system going in your school, csll 
ne at (leader's number), and leave the number to call to get your message. I 
would like to hear each one of you using this flexible message system. 
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Eaadout VT-9 

Improving School-Family Is 1st ions Through Secerned Message* 

*Dia 1-A-Teacher " 

1. It for * general audience. 

2. Kust he short and to the point. 

3. Should be available at a regular tiae and day. 
Should have the see sage changed regularly. 

4. Should be pertinent to the child's work and 
should sake suggestions for what parents can do. 

Ideas for P ^ffr* ftn * Beeorded Message 
General Your Age /Grade Level 
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School-Family Co— nicationa: The written Word end Other Symbol* 



To the Leader: 

This staff development session focuses on written sesssges from the 
school to the family, emphasising those that can be quickly and easily done by 
s busy teacher. It has tvo sections: 

1. First, after initial background information, teachers will 
hgaiastorm and share ideas for each of the four communicstion 
vehicles: individual messages, individual recognition, 
class calendars, class newsletters. 

2. Second, teachers will experiment with different headings or 
logos, and develop at least one that they can use on the 
home-family communications from their class. 

If they leave the session with ideas plus the material to implement those 
ideas, they are far more likely to put thea into operation. 

Some of the techniques are more appropriate for elementary schools than 
secondary. For example, certificates of appreciation and outstanding 
performance are used freely at the secondary level, but are usually reserved 
for special recognition ceremonies— and there are far more given for 
non-academic pursuits than academic. As these differences arise, let the 
teachers discuss and decide what techniques are appropriate for What age 
children. Maybe "what is" isn't "what ought to be." Perhaps s personal note 
mailed to a high school student and his or her parents could get around some 
of the problems of praise in front of peers. It's something to think about! 

An alternative approsch for this inservice would be to divide into groups 
and let each group generate the ideas for SBS. vehicle of communication. That 
is, you would have four groups; one would develop ideas for written messages, 
one for recognitions, one for class calendars, and one for class newsletters 
or newsbriefs. The listings would then be posted for all to see and list on 
their handouts. This procedure would speed up the process, and would work 
well with a group of over 24 people. 

In the second part of the session, arrange a H hand8-on ,, workshop set-up. 
Materials could be plsced in centers, where participants can work with one 
type of material at a time. An alternative arrangement would be to put all 
materials on one large table, where people can get what they need and return 
to their own workspace. Jave some examples of different logos and formats for 
them to look at, and either clear directions for how to use esch unfamiliar 
item or process, or have someone there to demonstrate. 
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School-Fami** Coanmitticntione. The Written Word 



Objective*: As * group, participants vill name items appropriate to 
include is or on as individual note, recognition, or 
concern sent bom*:; class newsletter, or ct lender* 

Participants vill knov essential elements in communicating 
with families through written eesaages sent to the home. 



Materials: 1. Chalkboard or flip chart or large pieces of newsprint, 

markers, masking tape. Pre* letter four sections of 
chalkboard and display so people can see them. 

(1) School-Family Messages: About Individual 
Children 

(2) School-Family Messages: Recognition for 
Individual Children 

(3) School-Family Communication: Class Calendar 

(A) School-Family Communication: Class Newsletter 

2. One coov of Handout VT-iO. "Ideas for Messages and 
Special Recognition, H for each participant* 

Procedures: 

You know, interesting things happen in school to family and fssily to 
school coamunications. Researchers and school people usually agree that the 
school should take the initiative in establishing frequent contact with 
parents, informing them of what they need to know, and inviting participation 
and involvement in the school. Parents often respond by making more frequent 
contact with teachers and the school. Almost always, when school-home 
communication becomes real communication—that is, flowing both ways— everyone 
wins, especially the child. 

There are innumerable ways for the school to make more frequent contact 
with parents, such as telephone calls, recorded messages, bulletin boards, 
school newsletters and notices, and parent- teacher conferences. Today ve are 
going to concentrate on short and easily written coamunications that cUSSfOP&- 
teachers can do. These would be in addition to school wide communications 
such as report cards, school handbooks, school newsletters, and school 
calendars. 

We'll look at and work on two kinds: written messages about individual 
children— individual notes and recognition "awards"— and written messages for 
the whole classroom group — class calendars and class newsletters. Then you'll 
have a chance to develop some models ready to use when you get back in your 
own classroom. 
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Let's look at ggm sue contest first. 

For written messages about individual children, probably nothing else has 
quite as much oeaning as a short, personal note. It takes a little tine, but 
one or two a day, written or typed on a half sheet of paper, has great meaning 
to both parent and child. Many of you probably Already do this. 



If the group is large* yon way want to set up snail 
' groups, and have £hjft brainstorm 2*£Hs& the group and 
develop a written list to peat and briefly explain. 
Give each group newsprint and markers, and have the 
masking tape available. 

If the group is small, you may wast to lead the 
brainstorming ead have another person record on the 
appropriate snoot of newsprint ox chalkboard. Add 
more newsprint or move to another chalkboard as 
needed. Vary your directions as appropriate. 

Remember the rules for brainstorming: 

• Ho evaluation and discuss ion of the items 

• Everyone try to contribute 

• Generate as many ideas ac you '"-an 
e Work quickly 

All right, you're a classroom teacher and you've decided you're going to 
write two short messages a day. What are some topics, remarks, observations, 
or suggestions that would be appropriate to write about an jnjUyjdjgl child? 

allow a little thinking time. If no one starts after 
20 or ao seconds, say,— "low it's time to snare your 
ideas and we'll put them on the newsprint ." fork 
quickly, recording ideas aa they are generated by the 
group. Examples of what you may get: 

e an outstanding achievement C specify) 

• Bad mew hair cut, clothes, etc.— looked nice 4 
e Finished wort on time 

• Led fi group 
e Seemed tired 

a Made a mew friend 
a Sick et stomach 

• Discipline problem 

136 
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fnwwrnf end encourage to keep i£ess flowing* 

There ere lot* of good ideas bere! Remember to make what you say brief, 
specific, and personal to tbat child and family. Always sake your first note 
something positive, and over the course of the year, talk about positive 
things three to four times as often as problems or concerns. 

So you can remember all theae good ideas, take 5 minutes to jot them 
down, and they'll be ready to go in your file or notebook on school-family 
communications. 



Distribute Handout YX-1S, "Ideas for Messages and 
Special Recognitions,* then allow 5 minutes for copying. 
If people finish early, suggest that they start jotting 
down ideas for special recognition. 

Now, let's look at ideas fo* special recognition for an individual child. 
Many schools or classrooms have simple certificates or awards that can be sent 
home with child. 

Show examples on next pages, or use local examples. 

You have to be a little careful not to send these home indiscriminately, 
but what are some things a classroom teacher could send home a recognition 
certificate for? Let's list as many as we can think of. 

Use brainstorming procedures, as in previous discussion, 
then give people 5 minutes to write down on Hsndout fI-10 
the individual and collective ideas to take home. 



1 3 7 
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Handout VI -10 

Ideas for Messages sad Special Recognition* 

Ideas for Schoo 1-Faai Iv Messages About an Individual Child 



Idesa for School-Family Special Recognition For an Individual Child 
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in appreciation for what you have done! 



Merci! 



Thanks! 



Danke! - Grades! 
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CERTIFICATE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 

m 

Strike up the band 



JOT 



t who is doing excellent work in 




Now, let's look at information that seeds to go to the whole class . Of 
course, there will be times when you west to send spec it 1 notices hone, but a 
regular class calendar, newsletter, "news brief ," or notices are also useful. 
In fact, in a recent survey in Maryland, over 95 percent of the teachers 
involved said they sen'* notices home several times a year. The calendar can 
be posted so that patents have an overview of the month ahead; the newsletter 
or newsbrief can share other information in-depth. 

Here is an example of a partially completed class calendar — see page 99. 
It has the lunch menu, parent-meeting, a minimal day, a "multi-cultural week," 
and a few other things on it. What other information might a classroom 
teacher want to include? 

Alabama's State Community Education Office suggests « "Learning 
Calendar," such as this one. (Example on page 101.) 



Brainstorm and list items for class calendar as in 
previous activities. Distribute Handout VX-1I, 
"Class Calendars, Xeveietters, or Bevsbriefs." Save 
participants fill in ideas the groap has generated. 
If some get through before tarn others, max them to 
begin listing ideas for classroom nevebrief s. 



Periodic newsletters or newsbriefs are another valuable communication 
tool. Current research is showing that parents read school newsletters and 
find them important sources of information. But most school or district 
newsletters have little information in them about individual classes. A 
one-page "newsbrief" might be worth considering. If you have a good 
duplication system, consider putting the newsbrief on the back of the school 
calendar for the coming month. Parents can then post the calendar. 
Explanations of specific calendar items could be in the newsletter or 
newsbrief. 

Now, let's generate some ideas about what to put in class newsletters or 
newsbriefs. 

Generate list. It should include such things as: 

• Items parents could save for a class project 

• Reminders 

a Thanks for parents and others who have helped 

a Curriculum emphasis 

a Ideas of waya to help at home 
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• Highlight ins a coma unity resource especially 
appropriate fo#a grade (children* t museum— good 
If show, etc*) 

e Paragraphs, poems, or art work the children crested 

e Class average on a spelling test 

e Spelling words 

e Study topics in a particular grade 

Pegas 13 to IS, Section ?, give guidelines for 
newsletters, although they are primarily for 
administrators, several of them apply to all 
communications home, ton might wish to share some 
of those guidelines with the participants. Page 17, 
which gives tips for making a newsletter readable 
and attractive, could he reproduced for a handout. 



If you're already using one of these school-hone communications, try 
another one, too. They accomplish different things. If you've not been using 
them, try one or two. You— and the parents and children—may like it 

Parent volunteers or older children might help with the class calendar or 
newsletter. Once the format is set up, they don't take much time. 

If your school or class is fortunate enough to have a microcomputer with 
word processing capabilities, investigate to see if it can be used to set up 
your individual and group notices home. Some of those mschines can do 
fantastic things! That's what we're going to work on next— you'll have a 
chance to play around with a format that reflects your class and your school. 



End of 1st section — Break time! 



Hi 
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MONDAY 



Sloppy Joe 
on a bun 



TUESDAY 



Pig In a 
Blanket 



WEDNESDAY 



Pepperoni 
Pizza 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



PTA meeting 3:15 



Student's 
Choice 



10 



Hamburger on 
a bun 



Beef Taco 



1JJ Cheeseburger j_12 
on a bun 



Spaghetti 1 6 
with meat sauce I 



Macaroni and { 16 



Cheese 




aniburger on 
a Bun 



Pizza with 
Sausage 



Posture Screening! 



Chili Ccn 
Carne 



Symphony 




MINIMAL DAY 
Kdg. P.M, 



Beef and 
Cheddar on a 
Bun 



END FIRST SEMESTER 
REPORT CARDS 



Pig in a 
Blanket 



23 ^ Combination 
Pizza 

Area Advisory 

7:30 

Alameda High 
School 



30 Han and 



Barbecued 
Pork on a bun (Cheese Submarine 



L 



MULT I-CUUTURAL WEEK 



on a whole wheat 
bun 



Spaghetti wit 
meat sauce 



ii 21 
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1984 



MARCH 



1984 



SUNDAY ! 


MONDAY ( 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 








1 

Saaty apafcac a^ inanae 
want aw witty 


2 

M y«tf dntoia mi yau 
■Mi Hat a Hawaii mm 


3 

Ltoytof6MiM«t«lnto« 
to caaw a* at* 


4 

Ratal aanwts Mh ynur 

ctott 


5 

fint your cMd a cmtaQ 
AattwrctearfwMacwai 
to toefc. toys afto* tic 


6 

Hart pan tf* nary tcyta 
Offtft IftaaatoH ***** 
H tanks ntotaa*w*tM 


7 

IMan^wecfcftifyteyiu 
c*ft Ttfcatasmtnflr- 
tn^n* we* tteito story 


8 

;at yo* chntf nrwMfci 
tout? Examon toO.flnto 


8 

{ten* § deck tec* * ya* 
mm l*i aam at tot 
jjitonitnttorc LettejaSi 
toVtotonaAQtonan 


18 

Tntovoj#toCtototUto»> 
•caaAMaaasR 


11 

oft couCW*om«*itowv 
papa Caw tot 


12 

Ctf t come s*ip apart 
Ktvf you CfcJOOi* erthe 
apt*** 


13 

ytorte \C mft srobtoro tor 
yCAtcMfi tone* 


14 

V**to $ eotopcuto wet* 
totjpywc^tatftfiatwo 
ware* ExMpto ino)ww— 
eotf roar 


15 

* 


16 

ftnntyet* cWWtsmwr 
anAQ * to am to* to 
adtoai 


17 

! featitoyufCftttafcausSi 
9nmckt&ay 


18 

Servqoeprft Take two* 


19 

ttmtf 4 wtfftctt aaoui 
lamp, w* you awe 


20 

A* you cfetfs mdm * 
you can najp fm « my way 


21 

naaditeoaabeiiistonaa 
toytutftoet 


22 

Hm your am mm 5 
tamrcai tame, aw* ta» 
teenag erwen: cM 


23 

Let yeu dttto toefee 19 10 
*** mtimm Vw w*» 
tosm * tan tn # 
aflat* Mm Rati 


24 


25 


26 

Start * tea* fioMcmwt* 
ynjcttoC 


27 

HOP »0* <*M 10* * S 


28 

L«w to yaw (MM mtf • 
MvyatauC 


29 

Caaiew^ ant* wart ca» 
*** ytu ctotos fatftQ 

m 


30 

WW* » TV pr»gnn w* 


31 

KaMmcWcs«a^fna^ 



1984 



SUNDAY 



MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



APRIL 



WEDNESDAY 



1984 



THURSDAY 



3 



PrwtyOircNRjtfftvtoy 
tfti*^ hs <teai toaK to notat 

and at 1 " 



ttakt «ani cartiaaa ym 

CMC 



that jv ac^ctoto m 



Hate yowr ^k! toa* 2 
CtocU. oat itwnncihc tint 
Ito pats so afld oat totovaafi 
tot^tftooo^iaant 



5 

toufy yw aatatiae aa^ 



8 

yotf CN*S toe* to « 
C^e«to«3rai 
tntlattotni »to«»oaiai 



8 



10 



Sit ma? yttf owe oats a 
qogC fvgf«$atoap 



«k tfw^s % nana 10 as 

Wto^l 



ItoM^cMtetatothaat 
ovsdjona ton* a tan*. 
(2) ara* a ait -n* » tht 
heuat. (3) *** 8 nattan 
aac an tow tona 



11 

mto you cM Exafflc4t 
toan-1». gutm-^l 



12 



13 



14 



Hatp yatf ewe e** tha 
afton yDtosi tounca n tat 



toa^ytorcWanjf^R^ 
aati toto tampamin far 
today Uat&tfa&o TV.ar 



TaKtyotoC^ioMtogPo- 
etoyatora HtfcfMmae*tf* 
couatfwotomvatito^ 



15 



18 



17 



TN$ tt ttotfi \Mato Htop 
your e*rtdpi*tf a tow* a? 
vtcauoto 



Ksati a 



ftttanojytuara anatomaf 
tome 1 ttory atem what 
tojuNntioao 



in yoi# ttnto two pftpyi 
Ufrtn tow 



fttao' a poton 10 ytof cMd 



Haip you? cM & 
wcvaa tftto aound aMw toil 

EAS^pto ey-&y. aaa- 

IN 



^ 4fi 
a %r 

HJVt yotf OW t>aw « 
caffOH wmaim««wSon 
tfnnoii^»«iCMieaniaa 
tocaltitocnTOt 




Aft* watovtg a TV p»o- 
7am aavtyew cN«wH*Hto 
mam avr« ^ t*w jrogra- 
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font bgto to ati yotf 
ciocfc5«ot^to«*to^ Lai 
yggr C^RtoP 



30 



Ha«y«tf<ftttMtoc!S09Me 
ffr^isdoOAa Pwitltottoai 
toOCwna 



VMttiapaitoQ 



19 

«AJC 



20 



eMayeuFcnManiNr Ktvt 
a^ctawtfaotoiwnftaari4 



•toy wort gamta wnft you 
oNe Say a word and haw 
twsuv awortf tt«i oto^i 
atto e« iaan to*tar 



WnltSmai^sffiUtoiaw^ 
tMiaaas « two c( ttwrn 
H**t your cfato dtoOM fto 
pfotttfi* !Mt an w«^ arto 
eoffscs toam 



21 

Tito baito M«y oatoatf 
^«o> Otfmo^tmo^tto 
an I Hew many Ooto tto 
aawtoft? 



Haw you cMd hno you 
pton Siisay oVmw 



Mtmo: 
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Ideas for School-Family Cogromicstiop Through i Clsss CslemSsr 



Ideas for School-Family Coasamucation Throtsah a Class Newsletter or . Kewghrifif. 
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Objective: Participants will prepare at least one logo and heading 
appropriate to nae ixeiediately as a consistent symbol of 
their elaas in communications to the home. 

Materials: 1. Blank sheets, 8 1/2" x ll" paper 



2. Blank sheets, 5 1/2** x 8 1/2" paper (half-sheets) 

3. Ruled paper, transparent tape, masking tape, rubber 
cement, other art supplies 

4. Grid for class calendar (Handout VI-12) 

5. Ruler, scissors, variety of marking pens and pencils 

6. Samples of symbols, logos, headings from various 
institutions 

7. Press-on letters in various sizes 

8. Tables to work on and a room big enough for people 
to move around in 



Procedures : Collect* then post examples of familiar, and instantly 



recognisable logos end type-face* that organisations 
have developed as pert of their may of communicating 
with the world. Look for e variety, such ea the examples 
below. Include some local ones. 



4s people come in to the room, let them browse to get 
acquainted with the work materials • Those who wish 
to begin work can do so. 

Letting people proceed independently or in small 
groups serves aa a "sponge" to help them use their 





ATHT 
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tia* to complete the task «t hand, too ess move 
from group to group to get the* started. If tor 
everyone to assemble*, give ft signal to set their 
attention, toon process* with the wort formal 
introduction. «© mood to physically reeosveme 
everyone. Lot too* notch ami listen where they ore 
working. M *** everyone's attention, though. 



\ 



Most organizations speed such tiae, money, end creative effort te project 
to the public a particular image. Familiar examples are: \ 

tame too examples ycu have. 

When the telephone companies were split op, the new AT&T went te great 
lengths to make its new logo something that could become SJS& ***** of 
communications. 

Many schools and school districts have developed a distinctive logo—a 
symbol, picture, and type thst makes that school instsntly recognisable. It's 
a good idea. At the school level, the school mascot— as eagle, panther, 
tiger, or other animal— is often used. At the classroom level, we of ten don't 
have such resources for our written messages. Yet, what the individual 
teacher sends home is often more important to a family than s district-wide 
communication. 

What image do you want to project? 

i 

• Dignified and slightly serious? 
e Whimsical? 

• Playful? 

e Proud snd full of school spirit? 
e Humorous? 

e Child-like and child-oriented? 
e Solid as a rock? 

• Hespons ive? 

a This is something I'm supposed to do 3 so I'll get it done as 
quiekly as possible. 

You can communicate any of those images, and others before parents even 

read a word. A sloppily dittoed notice communicates in a powerful way! Spend 
a little time developing a consistent format that you can use. It will make 
your job easier and be an integral part of your school-family communication. 
Maybe you are tired of happy faces and gold stars snd want to create a new 
image. Kow's your chance. 
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A few example*: You night vest to use your district's logo or 
symbol, sad put "Mr. Lee's First Grade" or another heeding near it is seat 
printing, press-on letters, or type (show sample of district logo on 
success-o-gram) • Or perhaps your state, district, or school has a theme 
they are emphasising, and yen want to pick up on that theme. Tennessee, 
for example, has material emphasising "Education is a Family Affair" that 
could he used for many communications. Mountains and valleys symbolise 
another district. 



Oe examples show are on the following three pages. 
Yon may wish to shorn others* particularly successful 
local ones. 

Your task now is to look at some of the examples we've shown snd that you 
know about, then 

e Think about vour classroom, vour school, and decide what kind 
of image you waot parents to have of them. 

e Develop what you have in mind from the materials we have here. 
If you can't find what you need, make a plan so that you can do 
it back home. Remember, you want something suitable to put on 
short messages that will probably be on half-sheets, certificates 
of recognition, class calendars, and newsletters or newsbrief s. 
Some teachers put all the messages home from their particular 
classroom on one color paper. That's not a bad idea. If 
you're going to do that, make sure your logo and printing will 
reproduce and show up well on that color! You can make seversl 
logos and decide later which one is really you and your classroom. 



Show participants what materials you have for them to 
use and the procedures they are to use. Encourage 
them to help each others as someone creates something 
interesting, show it to the others. Circulate among 
the participants, giving help as needed. Conclude 
by hawing each person show their favorite and tell 
what image they were trying to project. 



Handout VI-12 



MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 










• 












> 
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MESSAGE TO PARENTS 
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School-Family n,— iiiin r T i n ■ : Academic Guidance Sheets 



To The Leader: 

We are so used to thinking of inservice training as group meetings or 
workshops that ve forget other methods. Teachers sre quite capable of 
learning on their own. In many eases, inservice training can he accomplished 
through self-instructional materials that teachers can study and try out alone 
or working informally with another group of teachers. This "inservice" is of 
that nature. 

The self-instructional module is designed to be distributed to teachers 
if a school, school district, or even an individual teacher decides to notify 
parents that a child is having difficulty in a particular school expectation 
through "interim progress reports," "academic deficiency notices," or a 
personal conference. When and if that decision is made, teachers need and 
will be receptive to information and materials to help them. 

If information on the pages that follows is distributed to teachers at 
the time a final decision on "interim progress reports" is made, it will be 
both immediate and relevant — and likely to be read and used. 

Attach the appropriate academic guidance sheet—elementary for elementary 
teachers; secondary for secondary teachers. Assure teachers you will be 
available if they need any help and put your name and telephone number in a 
prominent place on the module* 

As with the other staff development materials in this resource book, you 
may duplicate as many as you need. 

Follownp: 

.After the inter ia progress reports go out frcu the schv-i or class, 
distribute the follow-up evaluation (Handout VX-13) to ell or a sample of tbe 
teachers who received the self- instructional module* 
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Handout VI -13 



Bear Colleague; 

Earlier this year you received a self-instructional module about and a 
sample of an "academic guidance sheet. H The sheet vas to be sent home to 
parents to help them analyze why a child might be having trouble in school 
and then take appropriate action. To find out if the sheets were useful to 
you and the parents » ve are asking you to answer the following questions 
and return to , • 

Hov many of the academic guidance sheets did you send to 
parents? 




Bow many interim progress reports or academic deficiency 
reports did you send to parents? . 



How useful do you think the academic guidance sheets were 
to parents? (Circle one) 



Very useful 



Useful 



Not at all useful 




What suggestions do you have for improving the academic 
guidance sheets? 



What concents did parent have, if any t about the interim 
progress reports and academic guidance sheets? 
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Do you have any indications that parents took &ay of the 
suggested action*? 



Other cometxts: 



Thank you for your help* 
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Using Academic Guidance Sheet 3 



Edward E. Got t * 



Background , Over the past twe years f AEL has studied the effects of 
schools sending home "interim grade reports." The jlntgrim report is an 
academic deficiency notice that is sent home between regular grading periods. 
Its purpose is to give the parents and student time to take corrective action 
before the grade becomes an official part of the student f s permanent record. 

Parents who have received such a notice or have heard about the practice 
tend to view this special effort at personal communication as "helpful" and 
"useful." They hold positive attitudes toward the practice and, consequently, 
toward schools which implement it. Their comments suggest that the practice 
is well accepted because it "gives time" to correct the deficiency — while 
report cards do not. 

A large majority of parents who received an interim grade report took 
some sort of action. Host talked to the child, the teacher, or both. 
However, a careful study of parents 1 remarks indicated that the kinds of 
corrective action taken were quite limited. That is, the interim reports did 
not usually produce careful analysis of the child's learning difficulty nor 
did they lead to actions designed specifically to overcome particular barriers 
to effective learning.' 

The foregoing findings caused us to reach the following conclusion: 
Interim grade reports are a potentially valuable means of school-home 
communication; however , the impact of this practice appears to be limited by 
the need of parents for further guidance in how to respond to the particular 
circumstances surrounding their child's academic difficulty* The challenge, 
thus, appeared to be: How could parents receive guidance that would permit 
them to analyse the child's situation and to consider courses of corrective 
action? 

In seeking an answer to the preceding question, we allowed ourselves to 
consider only solutions which would: (a) be exceedingly inexpensive to 
implement (i.e., because of tight school budgets); Cb) require no additional 
personnel; Cc) be usable within the framework of typical existing practices; 
(d) not be tiro consuming for school personnel; (e) be understandable, 
uncomplicated, and to the point; and (f) encourage an active, partnership role 
for parents. 

Academic Guidance Sheets. A solution which seemed to fulfill the 
preceding six criteria was designed. It is our "academic guidance sheets" 
(i.e., "Helping Your Child"), of which we have prepared separate versions for 
use at elementary and secondary levels. These sheets are intended to be sent 
home with the interim grade reports, thereby providing parents with guidance, 
as needed. In connection with this suggested timing, it should be noted that 
the guidance would be of less practical value if distributed at regular 
grading times. Guidance sheets would, further, appear to generate more 
motivation to make corrections if distributed at times when corrections can — 
make a more immediate difference. Ve, moreover, anticipate that parents will 
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view the guidance suggestions more positively when they can make a 
difference — and perhaps even somewhat negatively if given out when the 
possibility of change is already "foreclosed" for a grading period. 

The guidance sheets begin at the top of the page with an introduction 
that: (a) encourages an active stance by the parent; (b) indicates the 
purpose is to help the child perform better academically; end (c) explains how 
to apply the guidance procedure. The procedure is divided into columns 
labelled Reasons and Actions. Parents are to read the listed "Possible 
reasons for poor work" an*! to consider (i.e., analyse) whether any of them 
applies. For any that may apply they are to study and try the correspondingly 
numbered action. The actions themselves may entail discuss ion ( collaboration, 
supervision, monitoring, and other involvements in the child's establishment 
of good study habits. Finally, general reminders appear at the bottom of the 
sheet that ask the parent to initiate further discussion with the teacher and 
others. The guidance suggestions have been limited to a simple page. This 
page nay be used as a checklist and worksheet as well. 

Using the Guidance Sheets . First, the sheets are to be sent home with 
interim grade reports. This may be done by the individual teacher. When 
interim reports are completed at the secondary level by all teachers at the 
same time, they are usually collected and sent home together. In this case, a 
single copy of the guidance sheet would accompany the one or more deficiency 
reports • 

The preceding discussion assumes that the guidance sheets will be sent 
home without comment. Another method is to send them home with the teacher's 
suggestions (e.g., noted by check marks or circling) about what some of the 
reasons may be for the academic deficiency. This method takes more teacher 
time; it may also result in more teacher-parent discussion. If this method is 
to be used at the secondary level, each teacher needs to complete a guidance 
sheet based on observations of the student in the particular classroom/ subject 
setting. A related point is that, if the teacher checks the 'reasons', it 
will also be necessary to keep some record of this to refer to in discussions 
with parents. 

When teachers are to make suggestions about possible reasons, the 
introduction should be changed at the top of the page to cover this. For 
example, in the introduction, just before the last sentence (that is, before, 
"You can ask the school for more help if you need it") , the following words 
might be added: "I have checked some of 'reasons 1 that seem to fit, based on 
how I have seen your child acting in class. I hope that you will look over 
all the 'reasons' and decide for yourself which ones apply." 

Two methods of using the guidance sheets have been considered. The 
first is less work for the teacher. The second is more personalized and 
permits the tea:her to share with parents classroom observations about 
possible reasons. We lack findings that would lead us to recommend one of 
these methods over the other, so the method selected should be based on local 
preference. 

Since guidance sheets have been discussed in relation to interim grade 
reports, another point should be considered here. When academic deficiencies 
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are reported, for most families this cat* be an unpleasant cosmamication. Yet, 
it is often possible to say something positive about the student in the same 
report (for example, "she is trying," "attendance has improved," "the grade 
can be brought up by turning in two make-up assignments," etc.). In one high 
school where teachers systematically made positive comments in interim grade 
reports, the result was that parents viewed the school f s effort more 
positively. Further, it should be easier for parents to be constructive with 
their children if the emphasis of the report is not focused wholly on the 
student's shortcomings. When we .suggest thie, however, we do not recommend 
that teachers say positive things which they do not believe. The point is to 
look for the positive; o£-t«n it is there. 

Some pareni s may ask what they are expected to do with the guidance 
sheets. The best answer is to indicate that they are provided for the 
parent v s use; the school does not expect to have them returned. Parents may 
be instructed that school personnel hope that they will analyse the reasons 
and take corrective actions as best they can, while seeking Additional help 
if needed. 

It is well, further, to emphasize with parents ttyat perspective is 
important. This may call for discussion of these ideas: (a) there is time to 
correct the problem; (b) a failure in one subject area must be viewed in the 
context of the student f s overall progress; (c) it is okay £o£ a parent to feel 
unable to help and to ask that someone else be allowed vo do so; (d) the 
parent-child relationship is more important than the child's academic 
progress; and (e) the parent will be more able to help the child academically 
if he or she will maintain a sense of perspective based on the foregoing 
points plus a sense of respect for the child 1 s individuality. 



Elementary 



BELPIKG CHILD 

For parent who receives report that student's work "Seeds Improvement" (N). 

This sheet U to help you decide how to help your child do better. Please study the list 
rfW hto. on the left. Ask yourself if «y of the. .pplie. to your child. 
I £SEk ; "reason" applies, study and try the "action" to the right of it. 
vL .««ol« if reason #1, "Poor attendance or tardiness," applies, then try action 
IVtiTt. "See thlt Lke-up work is doue." You can ask the school for more help 
if you need it. 
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Reasons 

Possible reason ggr poor work 



1. Poor attendance or tardiness. 

2. Seems tired all the time px easily 
loses control. 

3. Does not know what the teacher said to 
do or. cannot remember. 

4. Lack of attention in class px too much 
daydreaming. 

5. Daily class work px homework is not done 
or turned in. 

6. Is not putting out enough effort px 
easily discouraged. 

7. Works on homework hut forgets to do part 

of it . 

8. Daily work is fine but student does not 
do well on tests px child is nervous 
and restless. 

9. Dreads going to school; shyness. 

10. 
11. 



Is bothered in class by another 
student . 

Tries but cannot seem to catch on or 
keep up; acts helpless. 



12. Child seeks lots of attention. 



13. Child is stubborn and always wants to 
have own way . 



Actions 
Here's what to try: 



1. See that make-up work is done. 

2. Gets child to bed on time and be 
sure child eats good breakfast and 
lunch. Get medical check-up. 

3. Teach child to write down what the 
teacher says. 

4. Talk with teacher and child about 

what distracts or hold child's 
attention. 

5. Ask teacher to send work home; then 
have a quiet place and a time for 
study. 

6. Encourage your child; use rewards, 
if necessary. 

7. Have child list all homework to be 
done before starting. 

8. Teach your child to try relaxing 
while you ask questions from the 
lesson. 

9. Be firm about going to school; take 
the child to school, if necessary. 

10. Ask for student to sit someplace 
else. 

11. Tutor your child or get a tutor. 
Ask the teacher if the child needs 
to be in a different class. 

12. Tell child which behaviors will get 
positive attention; give that 
Attention. 

13. Try to go along with child's way, as 
long as the job gets done. 



Try talking things over with your child and your ch ""^f * \? ou a ,not 

decide which of the reasons explain why your chile is not " ^ory 0 u to • 

decide what is wrong, check with the principal or counselor. This sheet is for yo 
keep and refer to. You do not need to return it to the school. 
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Secondary 



BEIP IMC TOSS CHIID 



For parent who receives report that student's work "Needs Improvement" <N). 

This sheet is to help you decide how to help your child do better. Please study the list 
of "Reasons" below on the left. Ask yourself if any of them applies to your child. 
If you think a "reason" applies, study and try the "action" to the right of it. 



For e xamp le, if reason #1, "Poor attendance or tardiness," applies, then try action 
action #1, "See that make-up work is done." You can ask the school for more help - 
if you need it. 

Reasons 

Possible reasons for poor work 



Actions 
Berg's wha t to try; 



1. Poor attendance or tardiness. 

2. Seems tired all the time. 

3. Does not know what the teacher said 
to do ox cannot remember. 

A. Lack of attention in class. 

5. Daily class work is not done or turned 
in. 

6. Homework is not done or turned in. 

7. Is not putting out enough effort . 

S. Is bothered in class by another 
student . 

9. Works on homework but forgets to do 
part of it. 

10. Daily work is fine but student does 
not do well on tests. 

11. Tries but cannot seem to catch on 
or keep up. 



1 . See that make-up work is done . Make 
sure child gets to school everyday, 
and on time. 

2. Get child to bed on time. Get medical 
check-up . 

3. Teach child to write down what the 
teacher says. Buy small notebook and 
show child how to use! 

4. Talk with teacher and child about ^ 
what distracts the child's attention. 

5. Ask teacher to send this home to be 
done. 

6. Set a quiet study time at home each 
day; keep it that way. 

7. Encourage your child; use rewards if 
needed. 

8. Ask for student to sit someplace 
else. 

9. Have child list all homework to be 
before starting. 

10. Teach your child to try relaxing 
while you ask questions from the 
lesson. 

11. Tutor your child or get a tutor. Ask 
the teacher if the child needs to be 
in a different class. 



Try talking things over with your child and your ch ild's teacher, f ^^^H^, 
decide which of the reasons explain why your child is not doing well. If yo u at xii 
decide what is wrong, check with the principal or counselor. This sheet is for you to 
keep and refer to. Tou do not need to return it to the school. 
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School-Family Cosmsuiications: Farent-Tescber Conferences 



?e Tbe littler s 

Is this resource notebook we save suggested many techniques to keep ' 
positive school-family cosmroni cat ions flowing. We have summarized current 
research and best thinking on productive staff development. In tbe first 
portions of Section 11, we gave examples of tbe way seme of tbose staff 
development principlea eould be incorporated into actual inaervice training in 
school- family relations, with emphasis on areas of need identified during 
A£L f c work witb schools and teachers. Sovever, we made no effort to include 
all relevant topics, for reaaons explained in tbe introduction (Section 1). 

Staff development must be tailored to tbe needs, strengths, and tbe 
particular circumstancea that prevail in a school or school diatrict. This 
portion of tbe Resource Notebook presents a number of resources related to 
parent- teacher conferences, reviews tbe principles of staff development that 
you want to consider in planning and implementing staff development, and 
suggests that you develop an action plan appropriate for a school or schools. 

We chose to do this with tbe topic "Parent-Teacher Conferences'* because 
AEL's studies indicate that: 

• Elementary school teachers regard parent- teacher conferences 
as the most successful school-family communication technique. 

e The use of parent-teacher conferences varies from district to 
district and state to state in the Appalachian Region. 

e Parent- teacher conferences are almost always available if the 
school initiates them. 

e Parents of elementary school children report that tbey want 
regular conferences witb their children's teachers, 

* 

a Parents of secondary school children report tbst tbey want 
conferences scheduled "as needed* 11 

a Teachers requested assistance in talking witb parents about 
discipline and grades t topics that are frequently discussed 
in purest-teacher conferences. 

a School personnel's net bods of scheduling and conducting 
parent-teacher conferences nay have to change with, tbe 
increase in dual employment* single-parent hoses, remarriage* 
and other family changes. * 

There vill probably be such variability in tbe needs of the people you 
are working with* Use the planning process outlined earlier: 

a A*Be§* Needs and Interests 

a Develop Goals and Objectives 
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• Identify Resources : People, Material, Tine, Space, Money 
e Design Activities 
e Implement Activities 
e Evaluate end Follow-* ip 

Review the 'principles of staff development end adult education sums ri zed 
in Section XXI. Staff Dev elopment: Research atad RecosffiendatiOB*.. 

Review the resource material on parent-teacher conferences ve nave 
included, and collect other material as needed and appropriate. Information 
on parent involvement is being generated rapidly, so search for current 
information and resources. You may not want to use any of the material we 
have included, but locate information that may be more specific to your 
concerns. 

As you pita, be sure to model and include good instructional practices, 
including: ^ 

e clear objectives 

e activities designed to achieve those objectives 

e. recognition of individual differences (sponge activities for 

people who come early,., or work quickly; variety of learning 
> methods) 

e clear directions and demons trst ions; checks for understanding 
• effective use of time 

e recognition of the knowledge and skills tbst learners already 
have 

'« 

e provision for' practice and recognition of the problems of 
transfer 

> 

e followup *> 

Just as teachers plan in highly individual ways, we expect that staff 
development specialists do, too. 

We would suggest thst whatever thinking and planning process you use, 
your plan of action should include the following categories. 

Statement of need and/ or interest. Ideally, this should be the 

discrepancy between "what is" and "what is preferred." Such a statement will 

help everyone retain focus oh the overall purpose, especially if more than 

training session or objective if involved. 
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State goals and objective® . There may be only one, or there TBsy be one 
broad goal and several objectives that must be met to reach the goal* The 
goals rnd objectives should help meet the identified need* 

Resources . In thinking about resources, identify your constraints and 
your possibilities: 

Constraints : List known constraints or "givens" first. Determine: 

• Hov many people 

e Teaching what age/ grade level 

e Existing method of handling parent- teacher conferences , 
problems, and strengths of this approach 

• Times available for inservice 

• Space available 

• tf r * - participants know each other in advance? In what 

COft-^** 

• Budget constraints 

Possibilities: List all possible materials and methods that might 
be appropriate to achieve the objectives. We often stop too soon 
in this. Teachers get as tired of the same methods of presentation 
as cbvioren do. 

If time or space are problems, see if a different configuration of 
of materials and methods can help overcome the problems. Perhaps a 
learning center set up in a school's "teacher work room, 91 with 
conference plan sheets, examples of vhat other people have done, 
suggestions for discussing touchy topics, and other appropriate 
material is all that is needed for a particular school. 

Design ftc^ivities * As with any teaching, there is some artistry 
involved in this step. Selecting, varying, and pacing activities involves 
an artistic blending of what you know about the group and about hov people 
learn, about the way one activity leads into another and about planning 
"enough, 11 but not "too much." A few hints: 

• Even with participants who know each other, a veil-designed 
opening activity can help set the stage for vhat is to 
come* It can also help you get to know the mood of your 
group, and allov for the arrival of any latecomers* 
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Opening activities can help a group get acquainted, relax, 
get in the mood to learn, become familiar with the topic, 
pose a pertinent problem, or achieve many other purposes. 

• Plan at least ore activity that can be used or not used at 
time allows. 

a Unless the inservice is very short, plan for more than one 
method of learning. If nothing else, use "guided reflection 
to help teachers relate information to their own experiences. 

• Have the participant a do something — mentally, physically, 
emotionally, or socially. Practice is appropriate if a 
skill is involved, but participants can also be actively 
involved in acquiring knowledge, adding to their experience, 
modifying attitudes, or coaching others. 

• Don't be afraid of some inspiration and motivation. Ail 
people need to be inspired, including— or perhaps especially— 
school personnel. 

• Plan a cloaing activity that helps people put into action 
what they have learned. If what they are to do requires 
special forms (such as planning forms for a parent- teacher 
conference) , make sure they leave with either a copy ready 
to duplicate or a copy for each child and family in their 
class. 

• For each major objective or portion of the inservice, we 
suggest that you use s form that lists: 

Objectives: 

Materials : 

Procedures : 

g^jpyup/ Evaluation: 

Implement activities . Double check all plans, logistics, materials. 
Start on time. Be sensitive and responsive to the needs and interests of the 
group, ready to lengthen, shorten, or change. Every group is a little 
different; as leader, you will need to respond to people as they are on that 
day. 

End on time. You may have to -diplomatically cut short a discussion (say 
you'll meet with people individually), but it's better to leave them wanting 
more than to have them walk out. 

Pollowup and evaluation . Remember there are manv ways and times to 
evaluate, so don't always have the last activity be "feedback. In some 
situations, that may spoil the tone of a carefully crafted motivational 
inservice. Remember, there are many ways and times to followup and evaluate. 
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Description of Sources and R esources 

We nave includes* the following resources for your information: 

\ 

\ 1, Seven steps to a successful parent conference 

2. Excerpts fjrom Tc*cher-Par«flt Interactions which gives 
general information on planning a conference 

3. Sample parent form and teacher form for a school conference 

4. Short "Do's" and "Don'ta" Guidelines 

5. "When A Parent Thinks You're Wrong." 

e 

6. A list of other sources 

Using these resources, other information you may have, and the steps outlined 
above, you're ready to put together an inservice on "Improving Parent-Teacher 
Conferences." 




Seven steps to a successful 
parent conference 



This seven-step conference planner should be prepared for each 
student Obviously, this is t tot of work . . . but it's work that 
wif! make a difference* You'll find the planning worth the ef- 
fort, because when parents get the information they want and 
need, you and your school will get the support you need and 
deserve. 



Step One: Subject Areas/Topics 

Write down the areas/topics you intend to cover in each conference. 

< 

7* Step Two: Major Objectives 

*-* What's the basic reason for this conference, anyway? What do you 
hope to accomplish? What do you need to communicate? What do 
you want to communicate? 




Step Three: Conference Plan 

What steps can you follow during the conference to assure that you 
meet your major objectives? For example, what questions will you 
ask, what points will you make, what suggestions will you offer? 
Will you allow time for parents to ask questions and make comments? 



Step Four: Materials 

What materials should be shared with parents? Are they organized 
in a sequence that wif! complement your conference plan? 
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Step Five: Action Plan 

How can you wind up the conference with an action orientation? 
What specific steps, if any, will you recommend? What ways ran the 
parents work with you to improve their child's education? 



Step Six: Closure 

Summarize what has been said during the conference. (Tell parent* 
again what you have already told them J End with a friendly thanks 
to the parents. Tell them it's nice to work with parents who are con- 
cerned about their child. 



Step Seven; Evaluation 

After the conference, ask yourself these questions: 

• Was I prepared? 

• Did I have an informal setting and insure privacy? 

• Did I use time well? 

• Did f begin on a positive note? 

• Did I listen attentively? 

• Did I encourage parent* to talk and offer suggestions? 

• Did I plan with — not for — the parents? 

• Did i learn anything new that will help me teach the child? 

• Was I well enough informed about what's happening in my 
school? 

• If the conference could be repeated, what would f do dif- 
ferently? 



T he Parent Conference Planner, Department of Communication/ 
Management Training. Ma Comb Intermediate School District 
Mt. Clemroons, Michigan- 
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Sample Parent Form for School Conference 

Name of Child: ' 

Parents: 

Date: Grade : 



Student Strengths Observed at Home by Parent: 



Student Needs Observed at Home by Parent: 

Suggestions for Action: (To be completed at time of conference) 
Home Setting: 

School Setting: 



Please complete form prior to scheduled conference. Bring to conference. 
(Optional) 



The Parent-Teacher Conference ; Charles W. Edwards, College of Education, East 
Tennessee State University. 

Tennessee Department of Education materials. 
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Sample Teacher Form for School Conference 



Kane: Date: 

School : . Grade ; 

Teacher: 

Student Strengths Observed by Teacher: """ 



Student Needs Observed by Teacher: 



Suggestions for Action: (To be completed at time of conference) 



Home Setting: 



School Setting: 



Teacher: Complete form prior to scheduled conference. 



The Parent- Teacher Conference; Charles W. Edwards, College or Education, East 
Tennessee State University. 

Tennessee Department of Education materials . 
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GUIDELINES TO ?AS£SY C0KFER2NCIXG 



DO 



X. 


Do 


2. 


Do 


3. 


Do 


4. 


Do 


5. 


Do 


6. 


Do 


7. 


Do 


8. 


Do 


9. 


Do 


10. 


Do 


11. 


Do 


12. 


Do 


13. 


Do 



DOK'T 

1. Don't minimise the problem. 

2. Don't use jargon. 

3. Don't make promises that can't be kept. 

4. Don't be afraid to interrupt. 

5. Don't share personal experiences. 

6. Don 9 1 say anything that you wouldn't vant the child to know. 

7. Don't argue. 

8. Don't take things personally. 

9. Don't cover too much information. 

10. Don't drag the conference out too long . 
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WHEW A PARENT THINKS YOU'RE WRONG 



1. Include the principal when you expect parents to be hostile in any way. 

2. Remain as calm and unemotional as possible. Again, your mood is contagious. 
Talk softly. 

3. Ask them to be seated. 

4. Let them talk first and find out exactly what they are unhappy about. 

5. Se open minded. Don't assume they are wrong. 

6. When they are finished, give your side of the story. 

7. If you were wrong, admit it. Don't try to defend an indefensible position. 

8. The tone that should prevail in such discussions is one of teacher working 
with parent for the good of the child, not teacher versus parent. 

9. Usually the two of you will agree when all the facts are known. 

10. When you don't agree remind the parent that even*fthen you don't agree, both 
you and the parent are interested in doing what is best for the child. 

11. Make certain the parents understand your position on the issue and won't be 
surprised by any future action you take. If they are demanding something 
you are not willing to do, be certain they understand this. 

12. Don't expect that everyone will agree with you and be happy about tV>e outcome 
of the conference. 



The Parent-Teacher Conference ; Charles W. Edwards, College of Education, East 
"Tennessee State University. 

Tennessee Department of Education materials. 
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Teacher-Parent Conferences 
from 

Teachers and Par eat a: A Guide to Interact ion and Cooperation 



Teacher-Parent Conferences. Individual conferences between teacher and 
parent permit maximum flexibility since most people communicate better 
in person than in writing. Verbal exchanges also decrease the 
possibilities of miscosjpunication since questions can be asked and 
points clarified. In addition t they allow teachers to support their 
comments about students with actual physical evidence {for example, 
samples of students 9 work). The standard teacher-parent conference is 
an excellent method for informing parents of their child 1 s progress , 
but one requiring considerable preparation if it is to be successful. 
Table 1-3 is a brief outline for helping teachers prepare for such a 
conference . 

To help organise the conference, teachers should prepare an agenda 
and give a copy to parents at the beginning of the conference or send 
one home beforehand* (See Table 1-4 for a sample agenda.) Before 
beginning a discussion of the child, teachers should review this agenda 
with parents, reminding them of the time limit agreed on when the 
meeting was scheduled. , 

The sample agenda in Table 1-4 includes all the information the 
teacher plans to share with the parents. Samples of the child's work 
in each subject area would also be provided , whenever possible. In 
communicating specific information about the child teachers must be 
aware of the parents 1 needs ; that is, they must listen to them 
carefully, answer their questions , explain each point thoroughly, and 
ask for confirming feedback • 

Caution 1: interpretation of test scores end the resorts of 
others « This can be a very delicate situation and should always be 
handled with the greatest care. First of all, labels derived from test 
results (for example, "retarded," "perceptually handicapped," "gifted," 
" learning disabled," "emotionally disturbed," ov "artistically 
creative") seldom serve a useful function and should not be 
communicated to parents . In many cases , these labels result in altered 
expectations, differential treatment, and at times, gross 
discrimination. By law, this information can be supplied only by the 
school psychologist or the school administrator. If parents already 
know these labels , however , they will undoubtedly want to discuss them 
with the teacher. We advocate the use of behavioral descriptions for 
this task. 

Secondly, parents have a basic right to see all information in 
their child's cumulative folder and to receive a clear explanation of 
its meaning and possible consequences. Before discussing with parents 
materials that could be potentially damaging, however , teachers should 
"confer with their principal or supervisor to ensure that they present 
this information in the most appropriate manner. 
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Finally, teachers oust be very cautious in interpreting to parents 
information collected by other professionals (psychologists, social 
workers , and nurses, for example). They should never transmit this 
information as if it were their observation but report who actually 
made the analysis. 

Caution 2; explanation of achieve ment tests. Host teachers feel 
very comfortable in giving psrents the results of achievements tests; 
however, few ensure that parents understand the meaning of these 
scores. Grade equivalents, percentiles, and stanines make very little 
sense to most parents, and when these results are used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of one classroom versus another or one school district 
versus another, problems usually result. Parents should understand 
that the test score represents a child* s standing in reference to the, 
aorta of the particular test . that it is only one. «e*«ure of abilities, 
and that it only makes sense when compared with the child's daily 
performance in the classroom and in the home. The results from any one 
test should be handled very carefully since often they do not truly 
represent a child's ability. Daily observation in the classroom is 
generally a far superior method for evaluating a student's abilities. 

Caution 3; timing of conferences . Teacher-parent conferences are 
most often scheduled for late afternoon, often an impossible time for 
both parents to attend. As Buskin (1975) points out, this results in 
one parent's feeling isolated and the other being burdened with the 
responsibility of explaining the conference discussion to the absent 
parent . When everything is going well, this can be a pleasant duty. 
When there are problems, however, the presence of both parents greatly 
increases the likelihood of finding a successful solution. Since the 
numbers of single-parent families and those in which both parents work 
are growing , we are very tempted to advocate that all teacher-parent 
conferences and meetings be scheduled in the early evening. 
Admittedly, having teachers work a fourteen-hour day is unrealistic. 
Nevertheless, parenting should te a partnership, and schools should do 
everything possible to encourage the full participation of all parents, 
we believe. Failing to do so will very likely result in an unsatis- 
factory resolution of the child's difficulties. 



Rutherford and Edgar , 1979, pp. 9-12. 
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Table 1-3: Guide for Basic Information Conference 



Purpose: 



To inform parents of their children's progress in 
school. 



Needs of Teacher: 



Needs of Parents: 



Preplanning by Teacht 



To ensure parents understand how their children are 
doing. 

To find out how their children are performing, what 
they are learning, what activities they are engaged in, 
ami what their teacher is like. 

• Inform patents of purpose of meeting. 

• Agree on meeting time* 

• Collect samples of the children's work. 

• Prepare materials explaining teaching goals and 
strategies, 

• Schedule enough time for parents to ask ques- 
tions and express concerns. 



Materials: * Daily schedule of classroom activities. 

• Checklist of skill areas and notes on how children 
are doing. 

• Samples of the children's work. 

• Test scores and reports from others on the chil- 
dren. 



Rutherford and Edgar, 1979, p. 10. 
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Table 1-4: 
4:45 p.m.) 



Sample Agenda for Monday's Conference (4:15 p.m.- 



Genera! Impression of Johnny . 
Alert, talkative, happy, and well-likcd. A good reader hut needs work in 
spelling. ^ ' 

Academic Areas . • , . .. 

Reading: Lippincott hook D-mid second level. Advanced reading group. 

Good sounding-out skills. Great comprehension. 
Arithmetic: Counts, writes numerals to 100. and understands addition and 
subtraction facts. 

Writing: Manuscript-all upper and lower case letters. Nice creative stories. 
Spelling: Needs some help in phonetic spelling; suggest place tn special help 
group. 

Art: Good creative work. 
Music: A leader with gusto. 

Science:' Likes to tell about his "collections.- Does he have bugs, spiders, 
and rocks? ,. . ., 

Test Scores (IQ, Lorge Thorndike. and group test) : Follows directions well 

Metropolitan M — - 



Goats 

Reading: To progress through beginning third 
grade level; should be able to read on 
own books like A Utile House on the 
Prairie. 

Arithmetic: To add and subtract two-place 
numbers 

with renaming: 46 74 
+75 -28 
Time, money: ($1.00, S5.C0, $10.00, 
$25.00, $S0.OO, $100.00) 
Fractions: V4 Vi VS. 
Writing: To write all cursive letters. 
Spelling: To spell ail words on grade 3 test cor- 
rectly. 

Art: To become familiar with pottery techniques. 
Music: To become familiar with ail the instru- 
ments of an orchestra. 
Science: To become familiar with domestic and 

wild animals. 
Social Activities: To know the rules of group 
games* 



How 



Reading group 
Language master 
Fifth grade tutor 

Total group 
Seat work 



Total group 
Special help group 

Art teacher 
Music teacher 

Experiments 
Group discussion 
Playground 
Free time 



Rutherford and Edgar, 1979, p. 11. 
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Other Resources 



Berger, E. B. 1981. Plants as partners m S^S&SiSS' st « Loui,: ^ 
C. V. Masby Company. 

Bailard, V. and Strong, R. 1964. l»«r«nt-t g acbf>r conferences. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 

Carberry, H. B. 1975. Parent- teacher conferences. Today's Education. 
January-February, pp. 67-69. 

Krotn, R. L. and Simpson, R. L. 1977. Parent conferences as a frefehj»& 
strategy . Beaver: Love Publishing Company. 

Kedler, S. E. and McAfee, 0. D. 1979. ggrkigp with X>nwW ftujdgUaeff 
for aarlv chi ^haod «id elf^nfrarv teachers. Belmont, California: 
Vadswortb Publishing Company. 

Swick, K. J. and Duff, R. E. 1978. The Pare^-tefflrtrfT Bond: RelaUnfi. 
TftB r nndi ne . warding . Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt Publishers. 
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Section VII 

Especially for Support and Service Personnel 

Everyone knows who is the most influents al public relations person a 
school hires: the school secretary. The way the secretary answers the 
telephone , saeets and greets parents , fields questions, attends to or 
ignores people standing at the desk, smiles or glares often creates a 
parent's first impression of school. Other support and service 
personnel — bus drivers, custodians, food service workers , and aides — are also 
an imjv r part of a total school's communication to the home • This fact i 
immediately obvious to anyone working in or served by a school. Yet, in a 
recent survey of a random sample of service personnel in the Appalachian 
Region, only 7 percent of those responding had received any training related 
to working with parents. Nearly 35 percent of the respondents indicated they 
were interested in such training; 42 percent were not; and 23 percent did not 
respond to the question. Parent-related topics they were interested in were 
public relations (26%), parent-child interaction (24%), discipline (18%), and 
nutrition (14%). Most (almost 80%) of these same people reported that they 
cc^ tunicate with parents on a regular basis about such topic? as discipline, 
lunches , illness, school work, school activities, bus routes , and safety 
(Spriggs, 1983). Fifty-eight percent (58%) felt these talks were helpful to 
parents because as a result parents were better informed and understood a 
situation better. Support and service petsonnel also thought the talks 
improved communication between the home and school. They reported that their 
interaction*? with parents helped them understand the students and their 
parents better. 
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It is clear that support and service personnel influence and are a part 
of & school's relationship with the home. Consequently, they should receive 
some help in carrying out that aspect of their joh. 

Guides for Staff Development 

Although there are thousands of service and support personnel in schools 
throughout the United States, there is very little research to tell us how to 
provide staff development on school-home relations and communications, The 
recommendations we are making have been inferred from AEL's survey data from 
what little information we found in the literature, and extensive discussions 
with school administrators and staff developers who work with service 
personnel. Sound principles of adult education— including motivation 
techniques — are included as appropriate. 

Administrators set the expectations . An important method of staff 
development for service personnel is establishing high expectations and 
modeling appropriate behavior. Administrators should begin this in the hiring 
process. During the initial interview, ask questions such as, "In what ways 
do you see yourself involved in school- community relations?" and "What could 
you do to help school-family communication?" The administrator's expectations 
concerning that person's role and behavior as it impacts school-family 
communications should be made clear and specific before the person is hired. 
The administrator and other certified staff should also model respect, 
cordiality, friendliness, and diplomacy so that service personnel are 
constantly reminded of appropriate behavior. 

That works for new hires, but most support and service personnel 
have been in the school system for a long time. Over half the respondents 
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to AEL's survey had been employed in tbst district seven or more years. If 
service personnel need reminding or retraining in scbool-bome-coismunity 
relations, what should the school do? 

Determine specific needs and conduct staff development activities to 
meet those needs * Use the needs assessment planning process outlined in 
Section III or in other resources to develop a program that teaches people 
what they need to know. Remember that for our purposes a "need 9 * is defined as 
a mismatch between "what is 11 and "what is preferred" (Shively, 1982; Lentz, 
1983) • In the case of support and service personnel, "what is preferred" in 
terms of their role in school-family relations is usually unspecified. Their 
training is usually job-related (Spri&gs, 1983). Moreover, schools and school 
administrators may be less than clear on "what is preferred," Some hard 
thinking and setting of priorities may be in order. In other words, the first 
step in staff development may not be with service personnel at all, but vith 
parents, administrators, policy and advisory boards, and community people to 
obtain consensus on "what is preferred." This could be done at the same time 
priorities are set for certified school personnel* AEL has guides for the way 
schools can conduct needs assessments to establish those priorities and 
determine the discrepancies between what is and what should be. See Appendix 
D for a summary of the process and how to obtain complete information. 

To get "what is" and "what is preferred" information from support and 
service personnel, as well as considerable insight into sources of problems 
and barriers, you may want to use a variety of measures, such as a small group 
discussion or "on the job" observation, rather than written surveys. One 
trainer experienced. in teaching human relations skills to the drivers said she 
got ouch of her information from a regular ten-minute "open discussion" at the 
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beginning of each staff development period* She could determine recurrent 
themes, nonproductive attitudes, and counterproductive rules laid down by the 
central office* Training cannot over coxae behavior mandated by a supervisor! 

Once needs have been identified, the rest of the planning process can 
proceed. Good staff development is effective with all people, so use the 
principles in Section III to guide planning and implementation* 

Only a few &ener^l topics apply to all school personnel * The broad 
topics that apply to all school personnel — professional, paraprof essional , 
support and service — are: 

A* Human Relations and School Climate 

B. Working as a Team 

C* Maintaining Confidentiality and School Ethics 
D. Appropriateness of the Topics Discussed with Parents 
A. Human Relations ; 

Some training in human relations could be done with the entire staff, 
especially to share schoolwide expectations of employees* For example, the 
Ten Commandments of Human Relations could be distributed, discussed, and 
posted where all staff can see them. People can help each other keep the 
commandments • 

Ten Co— andaenf of Human Relations 

1* Speak to people* There is nothing as nice as a 
cheerful word of greeting. 

2. Smile at people* It takes 72 muscles to frown, 
only 14 to smile* 

3, Call people by name* The sweetest music to anyone 1 s 
ears is the sound of his or her own name* 

IS J 
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4. Be friendly and helpful. 

5. Be cordial* Speak and act as if everything you do 
were a genuine pleasure. 

6. Be genuinely interested in people. You can like 
everyone if you try. 

7. Be generous with praise—cautious with criticism. 

8. Be considerate vitb the feelings of others. It will 
be appreciated. 

9. Be thoughtful of the opinion of others. There 
are three sides to a controversy — yours , the other 
fellow's a end the right one. 

10. Be alert. to give service. What counts most in 
life is vhat we do for others. 

Much of the "affective" and human relations training that schools do can 
be adapted for all school personnel. 
B. Build Teas Spirit : 

The entire staff , led by the administrator, can build and maintain a team 
spirit to suppert each other. Support and service personnel need to know they 
are a part of the total school program — including school-family relations — and 
that they are valued, appreciated, and depended on. Some of this can be done 
indirectly. Include them in parties and birthday celebrations; acknowledge 
their contributions in school newsletters; include them by name in the school 
handbook; and recognize specific praiseworthy behavior both orally and in 
writing. 

Often parents and children do not know the names of specialists, support, 
and service personnel. Include them in the school handbook to help everyone. 
An example of the way one school did this is on the next page. The half page 
goes opposite the listing of teaching and administrative staff. 
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Clerical Staff 

Kin Shir It j Martin 
Krs . Bonn it Johnston 



Custodial Staff 
Kr. Alfred Locks 



tomtom HtU 

Xra . It ltd San ley 



Aides 

Xra* Handa Mace 



Mr* Kichael Matake 



lunchroom Staff 

Mrs. Lenait Cody 
Mr. Lou its so 



Aidts 



Kr. To* fit Ida 
Mrs, Joaait KtHy 
Kr. Bob Smith 
Krs. Dolorta Tafo 
Kra. Barbara Vieeh 
Ka. Jo RadeXl 
Hi a a Vara Barnes 



Social Worker *Sseech 

Krs. Bonnie C*pe*ley Mrs. Karltne Gibson Miss Annettt Bacb 

Wednesday 6 Friday Tuesday & Friday Monday P.M. 

♦Part-tim* ataff 

We encourage von to visit vour child's class pr tft* aehooHtnd 
observe at jfll tifft* If vant a conftrenct with your child 'a fcttcber, 
call the offict to make an appointment. Tht number ia 434*2122 or 
434*2123. 



Introduce all staff at ©pen houses or n Back-to-Scboo 1" night t and 
acknowledge their special contributions* One school secretary, asked 
a couple of strangers how to find a specific room in a rather confusing 
building, simply jtppk them. Along the way, she pointed out the interesting 
and educationally sound activities that were going cs. The strangers 
turned out to be local television reporters scouting a good story. They 
got it 1 Lets hope the secretary also got a letter of commendation — or at 
least t note of appreciation in her box. 

Parent-teacher organizations, student councils, and utber groups can also 
show appreciation of service personnel to help create a cohesive group 
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working toward the same goals — which include good bome^school relations as 
an integral part of school operations* 

One large school district recently named a new school building after a 
custodian who had been with the system 46 years — starting in high school as a 
"sweeper, 11 and advancing to a* supervisor 1 s position in Personnel Services, In 
accepting the honor, the custodian said, "I'm happy that I was picked to 
represent all those backup people within the school system — the clerks, the 
secretaries, the cooks, the bus drivers, the custodians, the people who help 
the schools run. These are the people who register the kids, feed the kids, 
fix up the building when something breaks down. In the past they've 
recognized teachers, principal*, and school board presidents* I'm glad that 
finally they're recognizing the rest of us, too" (Bingham, 1984, p. A-2). No 
one could have better expressed the importance of aJJ the team* 

Special training in school-home communications is another way to 
recognize the importance of all school personnel in maintaining productive 
relations with families. Administrators and teachers should keep service 
personnel informed of all notices, special events, or changes that might 
affect tuem. If some parents are coming for lunch, let the lunchroom staff 
know! If a parent organization has special needs for night meetings, let the 
custodian know. These communications positively influence the way staff 
communicate with parents* Administrators should attend at least some of the 
inservice training for each group. The presence of a person in an 
administrative position at a ataff development meeting for service personnel 
gives that meeting the status and credibility it can get in no other way. 
C. Maintain Confidentiality and School Ethics : 

"Don't tell tales out of school 1 * applies to all people working is the 
school setting. AEL's research shows that service and support personnel talk 
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regularly with parents. Some of this conversation may be informal and in 
settings outside of the school, such as occurs in small towns or rural 
communities where everybody knows everybody, creating the "support network" 
characteristic of -uch communities. But whether in or out of the school 
setting, everyone working in a school needs to know that they have privileged 
information. They need to know that information about certain incidents and 
situations does not leave the schoo l building. Anyone working in a school 
learns much about children, families, and the other staff. Frequently what 
they know is only part of the total picture, and a lot of damage can be done 
by idle gossip or discussion. All school people need to be reminded of 

professional ethics. 

Hypothetical examples specific to the various positions people hold will 
help make abstract concepts such as "confidentiality," "privileged 
information," "discretion," and "privacy" r*al and applicable to the everyday 

ec is ions they make. 
D. Appropriateness of Topics to Discuss With Parents: 

Support and service personnel reported that they talked with parents 
about school work, discipline, and school activities, as well as topics 
specifically related to their service area, such as lunches and bus safety. 
It may be that service personnel need training in what is appropriate to 
discuss, and what they do if a parent brings up homework, grades, discipline 
problems, and other concerns specific to individual children and families. 
Service personnel may need coaching in how to diplomatically 
refer a parent to the teacher or principal, as well as knowing when to do 
so. They should know how a parent can contact the school, and know what 
topics are "off-limits" to discuss. Make examples specific to tt 
situation the person is likely to be caught in. For example, what is an 
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aide to say if a parent asks "How is Shawn really doing?" What is the 
custodian to say if an old friend asks, "What really happened in that fight 
out on the playground? My kid says one thing and the principal says something 
else?" 

Training Specific to Specialized Areas 

Most staff development for support and service personnel should be 
specific to their particular areas. Local administrators can do much to set 
expectations' by meeting separately with each group at the beginning of each 
year. While this technique can be likened to "preventive" staff development, 
it may be more effective than "picking up the pieces." 

We have not prepared examples of inservice training sessions as we 
did for teachers and principals. Rather, we are making recommendations and 
suggestions to guide the development of training sessions to meet locally 
identified needs and situations. 

Know the community and iob situat ion of the people von are working with* 
The driver of a small van that bounces along a gravel road to deliver ten 
children to farms spread out over 15 or 20 miles has a different relationship 
to the school and families than the employee of a company that has a contract 
with the school to transport 60 children per bus through heavy city traffic. 
Their training needs may be quite different. In many communities, bus drivers 
have more contact and communication with parents than any other school person. 

In some schools, lunch money and lunch tickets are handled by the 
teachers; in others, by the lunch manager in the school. If food service 
personnel are dealing directly with parents and children on free or reduced- 
payment lunches, forgotten or lost lunch money or tickets, they'll need many 
skills in diplomacy and judgment. If a school is beginning a program of 
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inviting parents to lunch or breakfast on a given day, food service personnel 
may need help in planning how to hand I ft these extra people so that everyone 
remains gracious and welcoming. 

Much training should be situation- specific. Highly educated teachers 
have difficulty transferring general information to their classroom situation 
(Bruce & Showers, 1983). Planners of staff development for service personnel 
m ust make general principles as specific, concrete, and directly applicable to 
a person's job situation as possible. 

One way to help do this is to take over another's duties or work along 
with the other staff people for a day. Some high-level executives and elected 
officials make it a regular practice to anonymously take the position of their 
employees or constituents for a day. Since most staff development planners 
have come up through the ranks of teachers, they might gain valuable insights 
by stepping into another job to find out what it is really, like. 

Use a wide variety of traiaing technicues. Because of the small number 
of custodians, secretaries, bus drivers, and other support staff in any one 
building or area, training may need to be somewhat different from that of 
certified personnel. Some staff development can be individualized. For 
example, one effective administrator watches for local offerings on telephone 
skills and public relations for secretaries, such as those sponsored by local 
businesses or management seminars. Another individualized technique is to 
arrange for a staff member to visit and work with a colleague in another 
school who can model and demonstrate the desired human relations attitudes and 
skills. Support and service staff like to get out of the building to see what 
other people in similar positions are doing. This provides valuable learning 
opportunities, in the same way that teachers learn from a visitation day or 
conference. 
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KgeP cp^pfrs «9?^ siffPlg fffd specific. "Always smile and say 
1 hello 1 to people coming into the building 19 may have sore impact than long 
discussions about human relation*. 

Coach the night custodians (and others) to ask "Kay I help you? 11 "Refer 
parents to the teacher or principal when they ask about school discipline or 
grades" is a simple policy which is clear. 

Teach service personnel hov to talk with and guide children 
constructively. Bus drivers 9 for example* often have charge of as many 
children as a classroom teacher* Drivers need to be able to talk and 
discipline children in a way that is effective but not harsh* A communication 
to the children is one to the home, also. 

Remember that support and service personnel in some communities may be 
closer to Parents and homes than teachers and administrators. If there are 
cultural, ethnic, or language differences, support and service personnel may 
help narrow those differences. They may know what parents and the community 
are thinking and feeling long before teachers and administrators do. Solicit 
their insights and perceptions. Sometimes they are short on training but long 
on wisdom. Staff development can supply training to complement the wisdom. 
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Section fill 
Especially for Families 

Most home-school communications are about an individual child's progress 
in school or general information about policies, dates, people, and other 
school matters. But families need and are interested in other kinds of 
information, education, and involvement as well. 

If there is anything that we have learned about school-home relations, it 
is that there are many ways for schools and homes to cooperate, and -hat no 
one way is "superior." They accomplish different purposes. Almost always 
schools, families, and children benefit. 

All aspects of family functioning influence children's performance in 
school. Death, drugs, abuse, unemployment, poverty, and hunger can cripple 
even the best teachers' and schools' efforts. Other more subtle factors- also 
influence family effectiveness: Is the household at least moderately 
well-organized? Do parents know how to provide for their child's development 
and safety? Talk and play with the child? Get the TV off so older children 
can study sn<? uger ones get to bed? Know how to use available community 
resources , inducing the school, to strengthen and enrich family life and 
their child's education and development? 

Some families — frequently those whose children do well in school — seem to 
do these things "naturally." But many others do not. Some families have 
special needs — handicapped children or a traumatic change in family structure 
following death, divorce, or remarriage. Families caught in a cycle of lrw 
educational achievement and poverty also have special needs in relation to the 

4 

school (Gotts, 1984). 
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Ia this sect lea are ideas sad resources appropriate for schools to use to 
help families function more effectively. Some are related directly to 
children's performance in school, such as suggestions for "tote bags" to help 
youngsters organize their school work and personal belongings. Others are 
indirect, such as making available brochures, booklets, and sources of 
information on all aspects of family life in a "Family Information Center" or 
"Parent Resource Room." We give samples, sources, and suggestions for use. 
As a continuation of our approach throughout this Resource Notebook, we 
urge you to continue to revise as new material becomes available, sources 
become obsolete, and as local strengths and needs indicate. 

We are not suggesting that schools become all things to the family. 
Rather, we are suggesting that in their communications with families, schools 
can do much to strengthen them. A narrow focus on the family only in relation 
to Shawn ' s arithmetic and Keri's spelling denies reality. 

Man> of the activities we suggest can be organized and implemented by a 
volunteet committee of parents and school staff . Such a process has been 
carried out and documented by the Special Needs Families Project at AEL (Snow, 
1984) , Details of the process sad the results are available on request . The 
Special Needs Families Project has also compiled much information on Parent 
Resource Centers, some of which is included here. More is available from AKL. 

Some of these activities can be implemented by an active parent-teacher 
organization or parent-advisory council. An energetic media specialist , media 
aide, home economics or 4-H group could organize and maintain a parent 
resource center. As far as that goes, aa individual teacher can do souchi a 
team even more. Some of the ideas would make good parent workshops; others 
are appropriate to include in school newsletters. All are "Especially for 
Families." » 



Newsletters and Newsbriefs 

Newsletters are one of the most effective and widely used forms of 
communicatic- from school to home (Gotts, 1984). Usually, newsletters and 
newsbriefs u .entrate on school-related news, notices, and general 
information. >wever, many schools include features that speak directly to 
parents and families and suggest how families might help with homework, draw 
attention to special television shows or community events coming up (make sure 
the newsletters will arrive before the date passes!), or highlight community 
resources such as a museum, computer fair, sports events, music festival, or 
children's theater. Put such information in a feature or column "Especially 
fo Families," have it in a consistent place every time, and you'll have 
readers. Make the items specific to the age group you are concerned with. 
Story hour at the library or bookmobile might be of interest to a few parents 
of middle school children, but very few! Speak to the needs and interests of 
the families you are dealing with. Include such items as: 

• Timely reprints from newspapers, magazines, brochures, or 
other information. Be sure to ask permission and give credit! 
The PTA magazine frequently carries short articles directed to 
parents. We have included examples of suitable short features 
which you may reprint. There are more everywhere, as 
education, parents, and children receive much national and 
local news coverage. Consider asking one of your own staff 

to write the feature. It will have special meaning. 

• Local events, festivals, fairs, and other activities 
appropriate for families to attend may spark some,, of the home 
"field trips" that both strengthen the family and help 
children in school. 

• Consider including selected information about community 
resources that families might turn to if they need special 
help, such as immunization clinics, health screenings, drug 
and alcohol support groups, parent education classes and 
workshops, adult b^sic education, personal and family time 
management and organization, budgeting and food preparation, 
stress management, or family health and exercise programs. 
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Formal and informal needs assessments— and a good knowledge of and 
sensitivity to the families in your community — often show topics or areas of 
concern that schools cannot address* If other community agencies do offer 
such services, schools can help those organizations reach the people who would 
benefit. Everyone wins! Check board policy on what can be included. 
Otferings by non-profit organizations should be appropriate. 

Of course, many large districts offer extensive adult education classes 
that strengthen individual and family ability to manage their lives. Sometimes 
the complete listing is in a district-wide community newsletter and can be 
overwhelming. Pick out sosae of special interest to the families you work with 
and highlight them in a building newsletter or classroom newsbrief • Be sure 
to include information on cost r*nd where and how they get signed up. Don't 
assume that "everyone 11 knows. 

Examples of short articles and features "Especially for Families". AEL 
has obtained releases for you to reproduce any of th^se articles and has put 
them on a separate page to make that reproduction easy. We do ask that you 
include the credits as a courtesy. Some are directly related to school-family 
concerns; others are indirect. Pick and choose the ones that meet the needs 
and interests of the families in your community. If you don f t have a 
newsletter, post them on a bulletin board , reproduce them as flyers for the 
parent resource center, or on the back of the school or class calendar* 
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How to Work With & School 



by Or a lie McAfee 
Professor of Education 
Metropolitan State College 
Beaver, Colorado 



For most children, the end of suaaaer signifies u vlbj school and new 
teacher, whether it f s nursery school, a child-care center, elementary, 
middle or high school. The wise parent vill get to know that school and 
that child's teachers, so school and borne can work together. 

"But hot*?" you ask. You're busy, the teachers are busy, and you 
aren't sure that scbc Is really want parents around, anyway. 

Not so. Most schools seek closer cooperation with homes, especially 
in this time of tight budgets and increased expectations. School 
administrators, teachers and secretaries suggest the following "pointers 
for parents" who wan' better communication: 

• Get acquainted with people in the school early in the 
year. Don't wait for a problem to arise. 

• If possible, visit the school. That will help you know 
more about the way the school is organized, the way the 
rooms are arranged and the children grouped. 

It helps to know where your child will be and the kind 
of organization he or she will be in. 

If you can't visit, use the telephone to introduce 
youwelf to the secretary, teacher and principal* Most 
schools have certain hours when teachers can be reached 
by telephone. Post the school 8 s number in a handy place 
so you don't have to look it up every time. 

Find out whether teachers and administrators want you 
to make an appointment or just drop by. If you make an 
appointment, but sure to keep it. 

t Have a friendly tone in your voice, a sincere smile and 
something positive to say, even if it is followed by 
something not so positive. If you are confident and 
supportive, other people are likely to react the same 
way. 

t Remember that teachers, principals, and other school 
people are human. Treat them as individuals, not as 
stereotypes. For example, learn and use their names. 

a Support the school's effort to keep parents informed and 
involved. Read and keep in a convenient place information 
from the school, such as the school calendar, handbook 
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and notices. If a response is asked for, respond. Go 
to parent-teacher conf erencea , open bouses and meetings . 
Many schools recognize that parents work away from home 
during the day and schedule conferences and meetings 
at times today's parents can attend. If your school 
doesn't, request it. 

Try to take care of a problem of concern closest to its 
source. Talk to the teacher first, then the principal. 
If you are not satisfied with these responses, find out 
who you should see or what you should do next. Most 
districts have procedures for you to follow. 

Call or go to school looking for solutions, not someone 
to blame. If you are really upset at your child, the 
teacher or the school, take time to cool down before 
doing or saying anything. Think and talk about problems 
and solutions, not personalities. Try to see the whole 
picture before placing blame or responsibility on 



Be sure to keep the school up to date on your telephone 
number , work or address changes and how to reach you in 
an emergency. 

If something happens at home that might influence the 
way your child acts at school, let the teacher know. 
Maybe someone is in the hospital or has lost a job or 
there is a divorce. Children worry about those things, 
and teachers will be more understanding if they know. 

Get to know your older children's schools, too. Parents 
often show a lot of interest in what their first-grader 
does, but leave their adolescent's schooling strictly up 
to them. Teen-agers might not want Mom or Dad visiting 
class, but you and they need, to work closely with the 
school on college and career requirements and on their 
academic progress. 

Get to know other parents in the school. Working 
together, you can help strengthen and preserve the many 
excellent things schools are doing «.jd let teachers, 
principals and school boards know that you appreciate 
and value that excellence. 



anyone . 
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How to talk tc a teacher 



by George S. Morrison, 
Professor of Education, 
Florida international University 

Mrs. Gilbert has just come home after 
a busy day at work. As she sits down to 
relax for a minute before preparing 
dinner, the phone rings. 

"Hello, Mrs. Gilbert? This Is Mary 
Logan. Tommle's teacher. Pd like to 
discuss a few things with you. Have a 
minute?" 

Panic! "Oh, no, what has he done 
now? What am I going to say?" thinks 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

Meanwhile, across town, Juan Garcia 
has sat down to dinner. He asks his 
children, "How did things go at school 
today?" His inquiry is greeted with 
mumoied assurances of "OK~." 

His youngest daughter Ana, sud- 
denly says, "Oh. Papa, I forgot to tell 
you. f have a note from my teacher, she 
wants to have a conference with you or 
Mommie." Mr. Garcia gets a knot in his 
stomach. "A conference? What for? 
What about?" Ana shrugs her shoulders 
and replies, "1 don't know." 

These scenes of uncertainty about 
parent-teacher communication are not 
uncommon. Parents are faced with the 
need to talk to their children's teachers 
but den t know wnat to say or how to 
say it. 

This insecurity cuts across cultures 
and socioeconomic lines but is prob- 
ably most common in parents who 
have little contact with schools or feel 
alienated from them. 

Parents who have been rebuffed or 
troated unfairly in previous attempts in 
talking with teachers are not likely to 
greet enthusiastically an invitation to 
come to school for a conference. But 
even parents without such experiences 
may feel tension. 

The following guidelines are designed 
to help relieve anxiety and Improve 
communication with teachers. 

s Cave/op inferos* and involyamant 
in your child's school, programs, acf/v- 
/Has, and curriculum. 

Responsibility for being interested 
in the school, classroom acthities. and 
program of studies comes with being a 
parent. When children know their 
parants are interested, they are moti- 
vafed to do their best. Also, when 
parents are interested in their children's 
classes, they have something to talk 
about with their children and their 
children's teachers. Finally, teachers 
are attentive and responsive to parents 
who shew an Interest in their children. 

i Dont think you are witting a 
feeder's time. Instead, act as though 
you expect teachars to give you the 
time needad to answer questions and 
to develop a program so your children 
can succeed. 
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Sometimes parents ara afraid they 
ere "bothering" the teacher when they 
ask for help. But many teachers wel- 
come the chance to taik about how to 
improve the teachlng-feaming process 
and parent-teacher relationships. 

s Initiate communication with 
taathars and school administrators. 
The beginning of this article described 
parents who waited for teachers to get 
in touch with them. Many parents 
assume that if they don't hear from the 
teacher, everything is all right, but this 
may not be tha case. Parents should 
take the initiative and taik with teachers 
before It is necessary for teachers to 
talk to item. 

Some teachers may never contact 
the oarents. Or when they do, it may be 
too late <o help the child A problem 
can be handled best in its early stages. 
Unfortunately, parents are usually con- 
tacted when a behavior problem has 
become serious or the lack of achieve- 
ment is feuding to grade failure. 

Parents should contact teachers a 
few weeks after school has started and 
immediately after every grading period. 

Make an appointment to visit the 
teacher rather titan Just showing up at 
school, if you have difficulty getting a 
conference with a teacher, don't 
hesitate to get help from the school 
administration. A principal can work 
wonders in clearing up obstacles that 
may be preventing a parent from get- 
ting to see a teacher. 

f Communicate with teachers on a 
regu/ar basis and in a variety of ways. 

You can tvrite notes or make a p* 
ca» So".-* parents invite the toad & 
their tomes for dlrmar or dot 
othe*? Include teachers in £ family or 
neighoorhood barbecue. 

Out-of-schooi encounters benefit 
teachers as well as parents. They 
enable teachers to talk with parents 
less formally. Sharing Information 
enables them to understand children in 
the total family situation, not just as 
students in school. 

Don't be concerned about whether 
other parents are doing the same 
things to communicate with teachers. 

s Davaiop a plan be/ore talking with 
teachers. Develop a plan so you don't 
forget important points and ideas. 
Make a list that Includes Questions 
relating to what !s being studied, 
homework, classroom interests, 
achievement, and other topics about 
your child's progress. 

When you want to discuss your chil- 
dren's work and achievement, teke 
sample papers along. You can include 
activities and work done at home as 
well as at school. Work samples give 
parents and teachers a basis for talking 
about a child's abilities and can help 
resolve misconceptions that may exist 
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as to what can and should be Itemed. 

s Make contacts with school 2nd 
teacher a positive experience. 

Start with a positive attitude. Don't 
go to school expecting trouble or a 
confrontation. Rathar, expect to help 
and be helped. Negative attitudes have 
a way of clouding issues and interfering 
with the cooperative process of parent 
and teacher working together for the 
common good of children. 

a When your child has a problam. 
gat help from feechars, MdmmisttMtors, 
and speciefisfs. 

Sometimes teacher* make parents 
feel as though the solution to a child's 
teaming or behavior problem is solely 
the parent's problem. Teachers may 
say the child's achievement or behav- 
ior problems are caused by too much 
TV, a poor attitude toward school, 
child-rearing patterns, diet, etc. These 
factors may or may not contribute to 
the problem. Parents should encourage 
teachers to focus on helping them and 
their children by asking such questions 
as, "How do you suggest we begin?" 
"\What are you going to do ebout it?" 

Teachers should assume a major 
role in helping develop a program that 
will lead to enhanced learning and 
behavior. Ask teachers to refer you to 
other school and community agencies 
and services for help In developing 
solutions if a problem is beyond their 
ability to help. Many community agen- 
cies can provide specialized services 
free or at a nominal fee. 

3 Treat teachers as consulting 
Teachers have knowledge and Ideas 
that can help you and your children. 
They are trained In education methods, 
teaming theories, behavior manage- 
ment, and child development. They 
don't have all tha answers to your chil- 
dren's problems, but their background 
and experiences make them experts In 
many areas. Questions such as, "Do 
you feel this behavior Is abnormal for 
this grade and age level?" and "How 
do you suggest I handle this?* enable 
you to take advantage of the teacher's 

knowledge- 

If you anticipate a potential problem, 
ask for suggestions about how to han- 
dle it For example, the daath of a 
grandparent, parent, or sibling may be 
close at hand. Asking the teacher for 
advice about how to handle this situa- 
tion also alerts the teacher to a poten- 
tial problem. 

a Follow up on a/I commun/cafiens 
and visits. Parents need to follow 
through on contacts they have with 
teachers and to follow up afterwards. 
Teachers get discouraged when they 
make efforts to help parents and never 
hear anything about the results. 

Following these guidelines will in- 
crease your chances of successful 
teacher-parent interactions. Children 
will benefit as a result, and that is the 
real purpose of education. " 



Or. Morrison is profassor of Question 
and director of fha Center tor Fsrr.tly 
and Parent Studios, Florida Mo* 
national University. 



pta today, October 1982 
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HELPING YOUR CHILD WITH STUDY SKILLS* 



Bo not ask questions that call for yes/no answers* especially if 
asked accusingly* Instead, pose questions requiring explanations 
that not only keep you posted but also help your student say bow 
he or she trill complete an assignment. For instance, don't ask 9 
"Didn't you have a chapter to read in Social Studies? 11 Instead, 
ask f *Eow do you plan to read and study that chapter in Social 
Studies?" 

Know your son's or daughter's schedule of classes. Then you 
will be better able to ask specific questions on content, 
assignments and study techniques. 

Help provide a regular, well-equipped place for study that is 
free of interruptions. Sows types of music do help 
concentration. Chores, phone calls, and drop-in visitors should 
not occur during study cine. 

Learn about and help your son or daughter practice good time 
management. It is not the amount of time but the quality of 
time used that produces effective results. Students achieve 
quality use of time by understanding assignments, having a plan 
to complete them efficiently by blocking time periods for 
studying and completing specific assignments, and by doing 
important things first. 

Discuss specific study techniques your child uses in reading 
assignments and completing homework. Some skills, such as 
scanning for key words, apply to many subject areas, but 
plotting information in word problems in math may be a single 
subject area skill. Find out what the teacher is suggesting and 
use those approaches. 

Have your student demonstrate the way he or she takes notes in 
different subject areas, how he prepares for various kinds of 
tests, and how she plans her time and uses different skills in 
long-term assignments. You may be able to make some suggestions 
for improvement . 

Once your son or daughter has identified a study problem, work 
with your student in arriving at a solution. Some schools have 
study skills booklets, or there are commercial study skills 
books you may wish to explore. Ask your school. 

Good study skills should become habits. They take time to learn 
and master, as do learning to swim or to type. After your child 
has mastered the skills, he/she can apply them naturally to save 
time and to be more successful. Be sure to praise your son or 
daughter when they use good study habits. 



*Ad*ptz& and used courtesy of Dr. Charles McLtin, Jefferson County 
Schools, Colorado. 
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TWENTY TIPS FOR TAKING —AKD TEACHING WITS — TV 



compiled by Oralie McAfee 

Ten Tips for Taming 

1. Put TV in an out -of -the -way place. 

2. tfave interesting things to do that are more attractive than the 
television show. 

3. Be a good model. Limit your ova TV watcbicg. 

4. Discuss shows and commercials with your ch Idren . 

5. Agree with your children on the amount of tiat they will watch per day, 
then let them choose from selected shows the ones they want to watch. 

6. Explain to them why you don't want them to watch too much, or why you 
don't want them to watch certain shows. v 

7. Be firm in sticking by your decisions, but don't argue. 

8. Don't use "all right, just for that you can't vatch TV as punishment. 

9. Select specific good shows to watch. Turn on TV to watch them, then 
turn it off. Don't leave it on as background. 

10. Praise children when they are involved in activities other than 
watching television. 

Ten Tips for Teaching 

1. Select programs carefully. 

2. Watch and talk about them with your child and the whole family. 

3. Watch and support your local educational television station. 

4. Prepare for and follow-up interesting programs with related books, 
articles, and activities. 

5. Talk About and help children separate make-believe and real life. 

6. Talk about different ways TV characters could solve their problems. 

7. Use TV to help children learn letters, numbers , and words. 

8. Compare the newspaper report of a specific news event with the 
television report. 

9. Compare the news stories with real life. 

10. Relate television shows to what the children are studying — geography, 
history, social studies, science, literature and so en. 
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isildiag and Maintaining Children* s Physical Fitness 




by Francis Wardie 



Tfc* slim, athletic looking woman holds a drink to her lip* Mid 
advertises a diet cols* A healthy young sportsman pushes sn exercise 
program. Ve are encouraged to run in a marathon, join a health club, and 
ride a bike* Exercise books are top sellers. This country is physical 
fitness crazy* 



When it coses to our children, experts say w Ko. M Research shows our 
children are in poorer physical health than children from past generations, 
and children living in other countries* And these experts are worried. 
Ironically, as ve have increased our concern for physical fitness for 
adults, our children f s physical welfare has declined* Why? 

Reasons seem to include lots of television watching, reduction of 
physical education programs in schools and day-care centers because of the 
stress on providing basic subjects, working parents who come hone too 
exhausted to provide physical activities for their children a and the 
current adult craze for physical fitness* Yes, ve Americans take trends so 
seriously thst many adults who are actively involved in keeping their bodies 
in shape have less tine to spend with their children* 

There are steps parents can tske to assure their children* 1 physical 



s Recognise that proper physical development is as important 
as proper intellectual, emotional, and social development* 

s When you exercise, include the kids* Jog vith them, 

cycle vitt them, walk vith them, hike and swim with them. 
Choose a health club that encourages participation of 
children and provides for physical activities for 
children of all ages* 

a Demand that programs your children attend—day car®, school, 
after school care, etc*~provide regular quality physical 
education experiences for all children* 

s Take children to playgrounds on a regular basis, or build 
one in your bsckyard* 

s Hake physical activity a regular family experience. Hike, 
cycle, swim, canoe, dance, and climb* At the same time, 
limit the time your children watch TV. This is only 
effective if the children have alternative activities to 
pursue* . 



Or is it? 



health: 
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• Kicking « ball in the backyard, pitying tag; putting up a 
volleyball net, and throwing a b*U back and forth are clone 
family activities that parents can do with their children, 
especially during Colorado's cool tiaser evenings. 

e Use community resources. Cosmic it y center t offer gymnastics, 
dance classes, and sports activities for ill ages. There tre 
soccer teams, little league, etc. Ballet and folk dancing 
offered by conamnity centers and schools provides a good font 
of disciplined exercise. Not only is this excellent exercise, 
but children gain a sense of Be If- confidence by performing. 

e Analyse your weekly schedule. Is there any place where you 
could walk with your children, rather than ride— to the baby- 
sitter, store, church, playground? Keybe you could walk 
twice a week. Also, when time permits, park s little farther 
avay from the store, movie theater, or school* 

Children learn a great deal of enjoyment from physical activities. 
They also learn skills that will help them in other aress. Dance teaches s 
love of music and sense of rhythm end sequence. When climbing, children 
learn rbout nature, weather, and challenge. Sports teach rules about group 
activities. But the most important thing is the children are developing 
physical ability and potential. 

In our family we avoid competitive activities and activities 
inappropriate to our childrens' physical development. Select free and 
inexpensive activities the entire family can enjoy together. 

Habits children develop early in life will continue into adulthood • 
Walking, jogging, cycling, strolling through the dusk for a relaxing 
evening, and hiking the mountains ss a family will have a lasting impact on . 
children and transfer to their sdult lives. 

Parents must provide the model for these experiences—and they must be 
started when the child is young. Don't suddenly expect your 15-year-old to 
wast to go climbing, or walk to the movie theater, but many are responsive to 
the same physical fitness approaches that appeal to adults. 
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The Backyard Gas Be "Back to B*ture* 



By Sberi S. Williams 

You don't have to be a veteran backpacker to enjoy nature with pur 
child. Few of us seed to know which wild plants are edible or bov to read 
a topographic map. All you need is a curious mind and your inquisitive 
child. 

A good place to begin your explorations is in your own backyard. 
Here is a place where your child can observe nature in its routine. When 
your child asks, "Bow do birds fly?" don't let that teachable moment pass. 

Point out the bird 1 © streamlined fens to your child. Then compare 
your child f s form to that of the bird's. When your child brings you a 
snake from the creek, place it in the red wagon while you explain the 
difference between a poisonous rattler and a harmless garter snake. Tfcere 
are few better moments to provide this kind of instruction. 

You con increase your, child's understanding of nature with simple 
discoveries such as these: 

e Find out why a fish doesn't sink in the stream, 
e Watch spiders spin a web and catch their prey. 

• Discover where lightning most often strikes. 

• Study animal droppings and footprints for clues to 
wildlife in the area. 0 

Your child won't mind if you're not an accomplished student of 
nature. Even members of the Audubon Society have an occasional lapse in* 
recall. Don't hesitate to carry along a pocket reference to help identify 
the birds, flowers, and animal tracks found along the nature trail. 

If you plan to go to the woods, national or state parks, or a nearby 
stream to advance your nature itudy, brief your child with setae safety 
tips. Purchase a kid's survival kit. 

When your nature trip begins, encourage your children to ask questions 
about what they see. Whether you take an introductory walk through the 
park or an extended hike through the woods, look for signs of life. Note 
which grasses are shorter. Look for clearings where wildlife is evident. 
Mark the path where you travel by pointing out landmarks such as the 
prominent hill along the trail. 

For more extensive nature studies , check out a complete reference 
guide ixouL your branch library. One useful reference is * f 2sploring . 
Nature With Your Child In thia 440-page book, author Dorothy Edwards 
Shuttlesworth combines her experience with her own children with her vork 
as editor of the Junior National History Kagaaine. The National Wildlife 
Federation, State Divisions of Wildlife, Kational Geographic Magazine al 1 
have many resources for children, as do Scouts, Campf ire Girls, and 4-E. 
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Remember to take your camera. Seeing nature through a youngster's 
eyes can increase the discoveries that can be made. 

Guides and reference books can help make" your introduction to nature 
©ore enjoyable, With simple explorations beginning in your own back y*rd, 
nature study will become an adventure worth taking for you and your child. 
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Help Your Child Get Organised for Success in School 
By Bonnie KcCul lough 

Help your child get organized for school. 

It is a good stepping stone for responsibility, it will help the child 
to be a better student, and it will improve his self-concept by handling 
homework and little details like school notices and permission slips. 

Help your children keep track of their things by putting their names 
on everything from notebooks to mittens. Markers work on many surfaces , 
and gummed address labels are convenient for others. Order fabric name 
labels from local fabric shops and stitch them in coats, hats and gloves. 
It takes such a little time but the returns on lost, stolen, and misplaced 
items are terrific. 

Start the "bag habit/ 1 Have the child take a backpack or tote bag to 
school. The children put notes to parents, finished work, permission slips, 
and library books in their bags to be taken home at the end of the <i?y. At 
home, the bags became the "gathering point 1 ' for things to be returned to 
school. 

The amazement comes as those children advance through their elementary 
years and maintain the habit. Success at schpol depends on how you 
organize and keep track of papers and things as veil as on how much you 
knew. Host children take school seriously and want to succeed at it. A 
simple vehicle such as the bag helps the children get organised and 
increases confidence in their ability to handle the school experience. 
Luckily, backpacks and tote bags are in. Help your child get started off 
on a good foot and begin reinforcing this pattern early in the year. You 
will need to establish an acceptable place for the bag to be kept at home. 

Keep a family calendar on which you correlate activities and 
commitments. Encourage your child to transfer his or her school business 
onto the calendar: minimal days, photos , parties, field trips, practices, 
rehearsals and meetings. Children can begin this time management skill 
early and reap the rewards their whole lives. 

One family made the children responsible for getting up and off to 
school from the beginning v'.thout parental prodding. The family tradition 
was to purchase an alarm clock for each child when he started school. If 
the child had difficulty getting up, the. alarm clock was the bad guy, not 
the parent. These children were learning personal responsibility. 

Children do not have enough intrinsic ©otivatidfc to do homsvork on 
their own. Parents should not take over or do the actual work for the 
child, but there are three basics; time, place* and subport • 

Create an environment where learning is convenient. Provide a table 
or desk, good lighting, and proper suplies (paper, pen, pencil, dictionary, 
atlas, etc.) 
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P * 4s 8 parent, be svailsble to discuss or support. Do not take over. 
Instead of telling the child what to do, help hi* or her "e vhat to do. T 
the questioning technique: "What homework do you have tonight? men do 
plan on doing it?" "Will you be needing any assistance?" Don t rxde your 
kids— there is a difference between hassling and encouraging. 

Designate a time for homework. It is so hard to "find" time and much 
easier to have work periods set aside. Daily short sessions sre better 
than one long crashing session. Keep then 30 minutes or less until the 
child's interest and aptitude increase. Since Friday is the day most 
reports are due and quizzes take place, it may be necessary to schedule 
soae of your adult tine to practice spelling words or proof reports on 
Thursday evening. For sure, don't rent a movie or turn on TV and expect 
the kids to do homework while you are watching. 

Lock over your child's papers when they are sent home, be interested 
in what the child is studying and how the papers are marked. 

Encourage your children to succeed at school without doing their work 
for them and you'll be initiating patterns of life-long success. 



Reprinted courtesy of Bonnie KcCul lough and the Denver Post. Additional 
material on home and family life by Bonnie McCul lough includes: 

Bonnie's Household Organizer, 1983 

Bonnie's Budget Book* 1983 , . 

401 Ways to Get Your Kids to Work at Rome, 1982 (with Susan Hanson) 
76 Ways to Get Organized for Christmas, 1982 

AH are available from St. Martin's Press, New York, New York. 
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Totes. Packi. and Other Org an iter* 

"Mot too winy yean Ago, a sturdy school bag with a handle; pockets for 

pencils, crsyons, a ruler; end compartments for papers and books was an 

essential part of growing up and going to school. The school bag, carried 

from hone to school and back by the child, linked the two. institutions that 

were concerned with his or her growth and learning" (NecUer & McAfee, |1979) • 

Old fashioned school bags are not in style and have absolutely no status,. but 

tote bags, day packs, bicycle packs, and small back packs definitely are "in." 

Schools and families can take advantage of that trend to: 

• establish a regular communication system between home and 
school; 

e emphasise that neither home nor school can work alone; 

e unobtrusively get reading material, paper, pencils, and other 
essential study tools into homes that lack them; and 

e help the youngster and the home get organised for home study 
and for getting essential materials back and forth in an 
organised way. Anyone who has ever been outside a school 
building on a windy day or has peeked inside a school bus on 
anv day has seen the futility of sending home loose papers. 
Older children have sports gear and personal items, as well as 
books and papers to keep organised. 

In some communities and schools, suggesting that each child have a %ott 
bag or pack clearly labeled with his or her name may be all that is needed. 
Send home a copy of the article, "Help Your Child Get Organised for Success in 
"S chool, " on the p revious page to tell parents how to use the bag ox pack and 
give other tips for organising as well. Tou may reproduce the article. 

In some schools, a more organised effort may be needed, as parents may 
not have money or motivation to act on a suggestion. If your school is 
increasing homework expectations, sending more books, messages, and samples 
of children's homework, or trying to encourage parents to communicate with the 
school, consider the following ways to encourage a home-school bag for every 
child. 
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• Encourage the student council, parent-teacher organization, or 
another school group to consider this as a project* Sturdy 
tote bags are not expensive* and they can easily be imprinted 
with the school name, slogan, or symbol to help build school 
pride and spirit. eSell then for enough profit to provide 
every child with one. Write the child* s name on the bag in 
prominent letters before it leaves school. Permanent ink, felt 
tip pens will provide a quick and lasting identification. 

• Get a group of parents together to make bags for every child. 
The raw material is not expensive, and the problem of "haves" 
and "have-nots" doesn't come up. An art teacher, art student, 
or one of the parents talented in art can set up the silk 
screening process to identify the school. In addition to 
accomplishing a worthwhile project, parents will enjoy the fun 
and fellowship of working together. Such a project may not 
have the "high-tech" glamour of raising mvney for a 
microcomputer, but may have a greater impart on children's 
success in school. 

• If all else fails, the school can use heavy duty man i la 
envelopes for sending work home. Sometimes called "Friday 
envelopes," there is no reason they can't be used more often. 
The school came or logo on the outside is nice, but not 
essential. The child's name is. 

• Youngsters in secondary schools present a different challenge. 
In all likelihood, they are going to carry whatever is the 
current fad at their schools. Student council, school 
leaders, or school traditions may help them develop and use 
the back pack, casually slung over one shoulder, to organize 
their material, but peer influence is more likely to prevail. 

Parent Information or Resource Centers 

Parent information or resource centers can range all the way from a 
bulletin board with a pocket chart for pamphlets to a b/ghly organized library 
with books, cassettes, learning materials for parents and children, and 
f ilmstrips organized and run by a person bkilled in parent education. Whether 
simple or elaborate, the purpose is the same: To provide parents with 
information that will increase their knowledge and skill in family livi^, 
child development, and child education. 

Both the concept and its implementation are quite straightforward and 
relatively simple to carry out. The idea is that parents often lack the 
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information they need about family life, child rearing, home management, 

guiding, disciplining, and enjoying children as they grow and develop, as we 

as other things you have to know and do to create a family that nurtures all 

its members* If they have the information, they will be able to put it into 

practice* Nov, such an assumption may or may not be correct, but families 

certainly can't apply any information without having it! And that is what 

Parent Information Centers or Parent Resource Centers supply. 

Creating an attractive and inviting "parent space" in the lobby, front 

hall i or an empty classroom is a powerful communication to parents in and 

of itself* It says; 

Come in! You are welcome here! Sit down, relax, and 
visit with us for a few minutes* This school values 
you and your family, and knows that we need each other 
to educate children* If you are interested in and 
would like to read one of the pamphlets, take it* You 
can check out a book or a cassette tape to take home 
for more information. 

Such resource centers are usually f >und in early childhood or elementary 

schools where parents come relatively often* Since parents go to 

secondary schools less often, a general parent information center might not 

be appropriate* However, parents d& come to school for open houses, 

college nights, and special events. Tables with H take one" information 

items on school, family, and child concerns might be worth experimenting 

with. Families of adolescents have no less need for relevant information 

than those with young children; their need may simp! 7 be different. An 

information or resource center should be as close and convenient to parents 

as possible — preferably in the school where their children go. One center 

in the district office won't do it* In rural areas, consider working with 

the local library system end the bookoobile service, as well as featuring 

the resource center at special events, 
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How does AO administrator, & group of parents and teachers, a media 
specialist, or whoever is the organizing group get started? As stated 
earlier, AEL has in-depth guidelines and research on how to involve 
families with special needs in planning, organizing, and implementing such 

& program. 

Use the following steps as a guide: 

1. Organise a small working committee. Be sure to include 
parents and the school principal. If families of older 
children are to be involved, the children may have excellent 
insights on what parents may want or need to know. 

2. Refer to the results of any family and comsmnity needs 
assessment to determine what families would like to know 
more about. If such information is not available, AEL 
has a carefully designed and tested questionnaire that 
you might want to use. It is available in both Spanish 
and English versions. An English version can be found in 
Appendix F and may be reproduced for local use. 

A representative sample of parents of young children 
from ten states answered the questions, showing that 
their priorities for learning mors about children were 
in the area of intellectual and personal development of 
children, as shown in the following chart. 



ITEM 




PERCENT OF PARENTS 
RESPONDING 


Help \ouf child see and accept his 
or her own feelings. 


"A lot 
more" 
54.6 


"A little 

more" 

3*0 


"Nothing 
more at at!" 
8.3 


How vour child's personality is 
formed. 


47.7 


39 8 


12.4 


Talk with vour child about hi* 
problems and answer his questions. 


48.2 


37.8 


13 8 


How the world looks and sounds 
to your child and how to help him 
learn about it. 


45.1 


43 7 


11.0 


What your child should be able to 
learn at hts age. so as not to 
"push" your child too much. 


43.7 


4 3.7 


12.5 


Help your child to behave when 
he starts to fight. 


45.6 


39 9 


14.4 


What wav* of teaching will work 
Ix»m with your child (the way 
teach: use of books, TVi. 


390 


48 8 


12.1 
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Perceived needs of parents for knowledge related to effective 
p. renting (from Coan, 1976, p. 94) 
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Local results or results from parents of older children may 
be different. Consider using card sorts, the Nominal Group 
Technique (US?) or other group process techniques to help a 
group of interested parents, teachers, specialists, and 
administrators quickly set priorities. These techniques may 
not be as "scientific" as a carefully designed questionnaire, 
but they do generate excitement, interest, and give everyone 
an equal voice in setting priorities. Just as important, 
they keep a project moving forward, with priorities and 
directions immediately available. Directions for using the 
the Nominal Group Technique are in Appendix G. 

Begin collecting articles, pamphlets, brochures, books, 
magazines, and other information items that are related 
to what parents say t \ey are interested in. This does 
not always correspond -o actual needs, that is, the gap 
between "what is," and what ought to be" or "what is 
preferred." If there is a difference, include some items 
related to the latter, but in the beginning concentrate on 
responding to interests and priorities. 

Unless you have a better budget than most schools, seek out , 
free or low-cost ite^s. There are a multitude of these, but 
locating them is something like a non-stop scavenger hunt. 
Popular magazines, professional journals, and government 
publications are not only good sources in and of themselves, 
but they often have listings of available publications or 
advertisements that include items to send for. Local, county, 
and state agencies are other sources. The Extension Service 
of the Department of agriculture almost always has a variety 
of timely, factual, and reliable material related to family 
life and child rearing. Sometimes this material is specific to 
regional or local concerns— a real plus. Non-profit 
foundations and organisations develop and distribute 
information on an amazing variety of subjects. Some 
supermarkets distribute excellent pamphlets related to health 
and nutrition. Medical and dental groups are also good 
sources. We have listed a number of resources at the end of 
this section, but don't stop there. Funding and interest comes 
and goes, and new material comes out almost daily. Seek out 
local sources, scour the magazines, and write for samples of 
anything free. Prepare a form letter that explains what you 
are doing and that you need a listing, sample of materials, 
and any other information they can send. 

Don't forget your own state, county, and local school system. 
There are recommendations that schools should do more to 
involve parents in children's learning activities at home. 
Most schools have a wealth of material on that subject. If 
specific needs for home learning are identified by the 
teachers in a local school, the parent information center may 
have or be able to find something to help. If not, get a 
curriculum specialist or teacher to write it I 
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Screen and evaluate all material, particularly tbose prepared 
and distributed by companies trying to promote the use of 
their products. Some are excellent; some are not only 
blatantly commercial but less than truthful. Use the same 
criteria you would for classroom materials. Is the 
information presented in line with current best thinking and 
practice? Is it free from sexism and racism? Is it 
respectful of the diversity of values and beliefs found in 
this country? Are the illustrations clear and representative 
of the diversity of values and beliefs found in this country? 
are the illustrations clear and representative of all ethnic 
and racial groups and both sexes? Is the language level N 
appropriate for those people who will be reading it? Is the 
presentation dear, interesting, and likely to be read by the 
parents? Short, to the point pamphlets and booklets certainly 
doi't have the depth of books, but the books may not be read. 

If you have to buy the material, is it worth what it costs or 
could similar information be obtained somewhere else for less? 

Discard (or save for an example of what not to use) all 
unsuitable material. 

Get multiple' copies of everything you can, so that parents can 
take them home to read and refer to. Who can resist 
"freebies?" 

Develop a display and check-out system. Neither needs to be 
elaborate. If spaee is at s premium, a slim, revolving rack 
will fit in a comer; bookshelves of tiered racks will fit 
against a wall. Try to have enough space so that materials 
can be grouped according to topic, and so that each item can 
be easily seen. If at all possible, place the resource center 
in s high traffic ares. One school established a fairly 
elaborate parent library in the school's Instructional 
Resource Center, only to find that parents seldom came in. 
Indeed, most of them didn't even know it was there! 

The check out-check in system should be simple and easily 
managed by parents unless a person will be there at all 
times. Post instructions right next to the check-out 
materials. Make clear what is to be taken and kept, and what 
is to be checked out. The life of paperback booklets can be 
extended by covering them with clear contact paper or book 
covers. Articles from magazines can be clipped and placed in 
term paper folders. 

If something costs a small amount, you can post a sign that 



says: 



Read here or buy for a quarter . Drop money in 
suggestion box. 
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BULLETIN BOARD WITH TABLE BELOW 



Checkout instructions 



Comment and 
suggestion box 

Checkout materials 




Booklets, attractively 
displayed 



Stack of f reebies 





Checkout 
Instructions 



3SCT 



Checkout materials 





Checkout 
instructions 



Tiered rack for small leaflets 



Comment and 
suggestion 
box 



Revolving wire rack 



Small cabinet 



REVOLVING WIRE RACK 




Checkout 
materials 



ii 



Stacks of f reebies, 
laid out with space 
in between 
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Expect to lose a few materials. This is one reason we 
suggest low cost or free material . 

Develop an evaluation system. Consider any or all of the 
following ways to monitor use of and interest in the parent 
information center. 

a. Number of books and booklets checked out. 

b. Number of free materials taken. 

c. On which topics were materials taken or checked out most 
frequently. 

d. Number of parents who came by. 

e. Number of questions* suggestions, or ideas coming from 
parents that seem related to the information. 

• 

f . Half sheets of paper, a pen, and a covered box labeled 
"Comments and Suggestions" placed near the check-out 
station. 

* 

g. Systematic followup through telephone interviews or short 
evaluation sheets. Determine amount of use. What 
types of material were most helpful? Least helpful? In 
what ways was the information put into practice? 

Advertise that the information/resource center is available 
to all. Use newsletters, notices sent home, signs prominently 
posted by the most used entrance, have hot drinks and browsing 
time at PTA/FTO meetings and parent-teacher conference times; 
send home a sample of free material suitable for parents of 
each age level in the school, with the announcement that more 
information is available at school. Consider conducting a 
"kick-off" workshop with hands-on "make and take" items 
related to the resources. 

Konitor and rotate materials. Don't put everything out at 
once. Add and take away materials to keep people coming back. 
You'll have new materials coming in anyway, from current 
sources. Let current and past use guide you. If no one takes 
the pamphlets on "Tasty Treats from Tofu," and the leaflets on 
stress and anger disappear in a week, you have some good 
information on parents' interests. 

Carefully time the display of seasonal material. Leaflets on 
selecting toys and gifts and toy safety should be placed in 
the resource center iust before the big advertising push for 
holiday giving. Items related to summer learning and fun at 
home should be displayed shortly before summer vacation. 

Keep the center neat, attractive, and well-cared for. Ask 
fox parents' suggestions and follow through on them. If a . 
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parent organization is running the center, make sure someone 
is responsible for regular straightening up, replenishing, and 
reordering* 

9. What xbcut people who live at the end of the bus route and 
seldos get to the school, or vho go to work early and stay 
late? One group suggested that another parent might send home 
material these people request. Another good use for the 
V tote bag or back pack! In rural areas, cheek to see if the 
book&obile vould distribute some of the materials* 

10* Evaluate and modify accordingly! 

Possible sources for free or lo* ? cost materials. Addresses given are the 

most current we could locate* Many agencies of the Federal Government are 

concerned with families, children, and learning* They have a wealth of 

materials that have been developed in the last decade* Explore these 

resources fully* Often the material can be .reproduced freely, even if the 

agency is unable to provide multiple copies. 

There are many sources other than the ones listed here* See also 

the list of CEDaR members is Appendix B. 
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Possible Sources for Free and Inexpensive Materials for 
Parent Information Center 



Action for Children's Television 
46 Austin Street 
Newtonville, MA 02160 

Administration for Children, Youth, 

and Families 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 

Adult Education Association of the USA 
810 Eighteenth Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

American Academy of Pediatrics 
Box P., P.O. Box 1034 
Evans ton , IL 60204 

American Association for Maternal and 

Child Health 
P.O. Box 965 
Los Altos, CA 94022 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West Sixteenth Street 
New York, NY 10011 

American Home Economics Association 
2010 Mass^husettes Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Humane Association 
5631 South noslyn Street 
Englewood, CO 80110 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
Deaf 

3417 Volta Place 
Washington, DC 20007 

Association for Childhood Education 

International 
11141 Georgia Avenue 
Suite 200 

Wheaton, MD 20902 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
US Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

Child Study Association 

853 Broadway 

New York, NY 10003 

Child Welfare League of America 

67 Irving Place 

New York, NY 10003 

Consumer Information Center 
Pueblo, CO 81009 

Council for Basic Education 
725 Fifteenth Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Res ton, VA 22091 

Council on Interracial Books for 

Children 

1841 Broadway 

New York, NY 10023 
» 

Daycare and Child Development Council 

of America, Inc . 
520#Southern Building 
805 Fifteenth Street N.W. < 
Washington, DC 20005 

Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) 

CI saringhouse on Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education 
College of Education , University of 
Illinois 

Urbana , IL 61801 * v , 

Family Learning 
19 Davis Drive 
Belmont, CA 94002 
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The previous numbered page In 
the original document was blank 



Family Service Association of America 
44 East Twenty-third Street 
New York, NY 10010 

Heme and School Institute 
Trinity College 
Washington, DC 20017 

The Horn Book 
Dept. ACX 

31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, HA 02116 

International Reading Association 
" 6 Tyre Avenue 
Newark, DE 19711 

Johnson and Johnson 
175 Community Drive 
Great Neck, NY 11002 

National Association for the Education 

of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

National Association for Mental Health 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 

National Association for Retarded 

Children 
1522 1 C Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

National Black Child Development 

Institute 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

National Center for Prevention and 

Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect 
office of Human Development Services' 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 

National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, XL 60611 



National Council for Children and 

Television 
20 Nassau Street < 
Suite 200 

Princeton, NJ 08S42 V 

National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Avenue S.S. 
Minneapolis , MN 55414 

National Education Association 

The Academic Building 

Saw Mill Road 

West Haven, CT 06516 

National Institute of Education ' 
1200 19th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Institute of Mental Health 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 

Office of Consumer Affairs 
Food/Drug Administration 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD * 20857 

Parents Without Partners,. Inc. ^ 
7910 Woodmont Avenue* 
Washington, DC 20014 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc." 
3S1 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Reading- Is Fundamental (RIF) , Inc. 
Smithsonian Institution 
Suite 500 

600 Maryland Avenue S.w. 
Washington, DC 20560 

Smithsonian Family Learning Project 
Smithsonian Institution, Suite 
Suite 500 

600 Maryland Avenue S.W. 
Washington, DC 20560 

Superintendent of Documents 

US Government Printing office • 

Washington , DC 20402 
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USA Toy Library Association US Department of Agriculture 

5940 W Tauhy 1400 Independence Avenue / S. 

Chicago, IL 60648 Washington, DC 20003 

US Consumer Product Safety Commission 
Washington, DC 20207 

US Department of Education 
Call toll-free: 800/636-2772 pederal Qff - ce Builuing 

or check for regional offices 400 Maryland Avenue S.W. 

Washington, DC 20202 
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• " ' ■"■ ■ ■ STATE C00PEi^TiVg ;; EX?fe^Z0I5 : '&«>S5OES 

Dr. Ann Thompson, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
■Auburn University 
Auburn, AL -36830 

Dr. C. S. Barnhart, Director 
Cooperative Extension 
University of Kentucky 
Agricultural Science Building, N. . . 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Dr. 8.,/M. Xottman, .Director ' : ; 

Ohio Agricultural,, Research and Development 

Center ■ 
Ohio State University ... 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus , OH 43210 

Dr. Samuel Smith, Director 
Cooperative Extension 
Agricultural Administration Building 
Perm State University 
University Park, PA 16802 

Dr. f«. It. Downnen, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Tennessee 
Box 1071 

Xnoxville, TN 37901 

Dr. Mitchell Geasler, Director 

Cooperative Extension 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 

University 
Blacksourg, VA 24061 

( Dr. Rachael Tompkins, Director 
Cooperative Extension 
West Virginia University 
817 Knapp Hall 
P.O. Box 6031 

Morgan town, W 26506-6031 
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Section XX 

Evaluation: Formative, Sumsative, and Point* 1st Between 

When we read a mystery or suspense novel, we look forward to the last 
chapter to find out "whodunnit." 

Last chapters in professional books often summarize the writer's 
conclusions and recommendations, pulling together the ideas that hsve been 
presented throughout the book. Likewise, you can be sure that the last 
chapter or section in books on staff development, educational improvement, 
implementation of new programs, or almost any educational activity will be on 
evaluation. And so it is with this Resource Notebook. Yet, evaluation should 
be only one phase of the planning process. It is "not a conclusion but a new 
beginning" (Mertz, 1983, p. 59), as shown in the diagram below. 
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Develop Goals 
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Report Results 
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"Rather than being a destination, evaluation is s map, or progress report 
that answers two questions: "Where are we? Where do we go from here?" (Merts, 
1983, p. 59). 

yhat is to be evaluated and hjzw? We are recommending that local schools 
and school districts implement a staff development program to help the school 
and individual teachers in the school improve school-family relations and 
communications. The desired end result is, of course, a "better" education 
for children. 

To help achieve that result, we have suggested a number of related goals: 
better staff development in school-family relations and communications; en 
increase in the quantity, variety, and quality of school-home communications; 
and use of a systematic planning process for staff development, as well as 
specific examples of things administrators, teachers and specialists, and 
service and support pesonnel can do for. and with parents. Some decision has 
to be made about which aspects of this multi-faceted approach will be 
evaluated and &ow. that will be done. Ideally, of course, all aspects should 
be evaluated. The chart on the following page illustrates the complexity of 
the task. 
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Evaluation Concerns* 



Evaluation of staff development typically has five basic concerns: the content, the presenter, the participants' 
behaviors, short- and long-term, and the impact on student learning. The chart below addresses these concerns 
on six levels, ranging from purpose through type of instrument ■ 



Evaluation 
Concern 


Purpose 


Administered 
To Whom 


When 

Administered 


Results 
Sought 


Where 

Administered 


Type of 
instrument 


Content of 

imervice 

activity 


Ascertain if 
content presented 
met desired 
objectives 


Participants 
by planners 


Cc -elusion of 
inservice activity 


Participant 
assessment of 
content 
effectiveness 


On site of 
activity 


Liken type 
checklist 


Presenter of 
in service 

activity 


Ascertain the 

»ff*rf of thf* 

presenter on 
the attainment 
of objectives 


Participants 
by planners 


Conclusion of 
in service 
activity 


Participant 
assessment of 
presenter 


On site of 
activity 


Checklist 


Participant 

learning: 

Immediate 


Determine 

whether 

participants 

achieved 

objectives 


Participants 
by presenter 


Conciusion of 
inservice activity 


Participant 
behavior change 


On site of 
activity 


Varied based 
on objectives 


Participant 

Learning: 

Long-Term 


Determine 
whether 
behavior change 
remains after 
period of time 


Participants by 
self, peers or 
student* 


Minimum of two 
months after 
acti \ ,sy 


Participant 
behavior change 


In participant 
classroom 


Varied based 
on objectives 


Student 
Learning 


Determine 
whether students 
of participant* 
change behavior 
as result 
of teacher 


Participants by 
self, peers 
or students 


Before and after 
teacher behavior 
change introduced 
into classroom 


Student behavior 
change 


In participant 

classroom 

observation 


1. Classroom 
environment 
observation 

2. Checklist 
3 Objective 
referenced 


*From: 


Staff Development Leadership 


: A Resource Book, 1983 


\. Columbus, 


Ohio : 



Ohio Department of Education. 
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Realistically* we must alto ask is to evaluate and when? Most 
teachers, administrators, and staff development people already have full 
schedules* Some have little or no background in research and evaluation, and 
usually only large districts have an institutional research section. 

Descriptions of the ideal evaluation are sometimes so far from what local 
schools can do that schools may simply do nothing— a mistake, even if an 
understandable one* So, in this evaluation section ire are going to do what we 
have done in the other sections: List and discuss the general principles that 
should guide evaluation of projects and processes of this nature; give a 
variety of examples and resources at several levels of precision and 
difficulty; and refer you to appropriate sources for further information. In 
this way, local schools and school districts can construct and conduf^~^ 
evaluation that will be useful to them, answer the questions they n£edf to ask, 
and will ultimately help them improve communications with the families they 
serve • 

Informal judgments and evaluations about inservice training, 
communicating with parents, and the influence of school-family relations are 
made all the time. School personnel evaluate when they say H I wish we could 
have more inservices like this one, 11 or "If I have to sit through one more of 
these* ! w Teachers evaluate when they wish, "If only there were some way to 
reach these parents, some way to get them to show an interest in what we're 
doing." Principals evaluate when they say, ff I don't understand this absentee 
rate; don* t the parents know the youngsters can 1 t learn unless they are here? 11 
or "Everyone seemed to enjoy last year 3 s open house* Shall we just do it the 
same way? 1 * 

Gathering information to do systematic evaluation of staff development 
and school-family communications may make these evaluations more accurate. 
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Even more important , such systematic evaluation can guide the development of 
more acceptable, effective, and efficient programs* Evaluation done for this 
purpose—formative evaluation— gives everyone concerned a chance to assess 
what's going on and sake revisions or "mid-course corrections 11 to improve what 
is being done. 

Swmative evaluation is usually done at the conclusion of a given program 
or course of action * Its purposes are to provide evidence of overall program 
effectiveness and to provide information to guide decisions about future 
programs. 

In formative evaluation, susmative evaluation, and points in between, 
remember that the purpose of evaluation is not to decide "Did we fail? 19 or 
"Did we succeed? 11 Instead, it is to document ,f We did this , with £&g£e 
results," and to suggest future directions* 

With this brief introduction, let's look at some of the principles that 
should guide evaluation. 

• Decide what you want to find out. 

a Involve participants in planning the evaluation. 

• Whenever possible collect baseline information no that progress 
can be determined* 

m Relate evaluation directly to the objectives of the training 
session, program, or whatever is being evaluated* 

• Use a variety of measures* 

• Use both imme diate and follow-up measures* 

• Use data-gathering techniques that are not burdensome. 

a Share results with those who have a need and a right to know. 

Decide what you want to find out . Host inservice education is related to 
teachers 9 instructional practices in the classroom* Staff development in 
school-home conmunication adds another dimension to an already complex 
evaluation problem* Let f s look at examples of some possible questions* Each 
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school vill have its ova. 

1. Was the workshop or inserviee training session itself veil 
organised, interesting, and relevant? Were time, space, and 
learning materials adequate and appropriate? Were the leaders 
knowledgeable and skilled? 

2. Was the information appropriate and useful to participants in 
their respective positions (professional affiliation and role, 
grade level teaching, or associated with experience level, 
professional training, school setting)? 

Examples of instruments to determine participants' reactions 
are in Appendix I. Determining the answers to questions 3 
and 4 is more difficult. 

3. Did participants achieve the stated objectives? 

4. Did participants put the information and skills into 
practice? 

In school-family communication, some possible questions might be: 

1. Was there s difference in quantity, type, or quality of 
school-family coonunications? If so, what was it? 

2. What types of school-home communicstions were most effective 
and well-received at which age/ grade level of schooling? For 
rural populations? For small town populations? Urban 
populations? Educational level of the parents? 

3. What were parents', children's, and teachers' reactions to a 
given change in communication patterns? 

4. Were there im^mMtieipite* results? If so, what were they? 



1. What were the benefits of the planning process? 

2. What were the drawbacks? 

3. In what ways did the open, systematic planning process affect 
the program's acceptability? Effectiveness? Efficiency? 

Involve uartiei««nt« iu owning the evaluation. Th-» same planning 

committee that guided seeds assessment, gosl setting, and the other steps of 

the inserviee planning process can advise on evaluation, too. They may not 

know all the technical aspects, but they'll have their own insights and 

suggestions. Perhaps most important, they can represent teachers, principals, 




In evaluating the planning process, some questions might be: 
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end other personnel regarding what types of data-gathering instruments end 
procedures will be acceptable and feasible. An elaborate evaluation design 
that depends on a time -consuming log that each teacher must work on each day 
is doomed to failure. The teachers on the committee or in any advisory 
cspacity vill "tell it like it is "—and save everyone a lot of time and 
effort. 

Whenever possible, collect baseline information so that progress can be 
determined . The families "pre" and "post" treatment has much to recommend. 
It is really the only vay to know if progress toward the desired goals, 
whatever they are, is being made. 

Usually, when we think of "pre" and "post," we think "Oh no, a test! 
Two tests!" But remember, there are many ways to get information. Testing 
is only one. For example, some home-school communications are specifically 
designed to decrease absenteeism. Pre- and post-treatment results are 
available from attendance records; parent perceptions are available through 
telephone interviews. 

Relate evaluation directly to the objectives of the training session, 
program, or whatever is being evaluated . In the staff development example.* in 
this hook, we have stated clear, measurable objectives. Participants' 
attainment or progress toward attainment of those objectives can be determined 
by the end of the session. However, the transfer of those skills back to the 
school and to participants' communications with parents is far more difficult 
to determine. On-the-job performance is what really matters. 

However, when we get beyond the measurable skills of the training 
sessions to a school's actual goals and objectives in school-family 
communications, the goals are seldom as clear. Do we simply want to increase 
the number of communications? Change their nature? Influence the quality? 
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Focus them on one aspect of school-family relations, such as teaching parents 
to conduct school-related learning activities at home? Or all these things? 
Schools will have to define their goals for schcol-home communication before 
school- level evaluation ca^ he done* In fact 9 they need to decide on those 
goals before local inservice trainers can select or develop appropriate 
objectives and activities for school personnel , 

Evaluation of what actually transpires in interactions between parents 
and school personnel is far more difficult than evaluating a teacher's ability 
to give clear directions or use time efficiently. 

Use a variety of measures. Different data-gathering techniques can yield 
different kinds of information. While direct, written or oral measures of 
various kinds are most often used, indirect or unobtrusive measures are also 
appropriate. 

Some of the staff development strategies and home-school communications 
in this Resource Notebook lend themselves to unobtrusive measures. For 
example, it is quite easy to keep track of the number of items on different 
topics taken or checked out from a family information or resource center. 
Such an unobtrusive measure gives reliable and quantifiable data for 
decision-making. 

An observer can rate the degree of participation and involvement of 
inservice participants in relation to the different methods used. For 
example, we suggest an interdependent group technique called "Jigsaw" as a way 
to help inservice participants get a shared base of information* An observer 
can tell if the groups are on task or if they use that time to talk about 
other concerns. 

Look beyond the traditional workshop evaluation for variations and other 
ways of finding out what went well and what needs improving. Some 
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possibilities include: 

• Forms 1 pre- and post-test perform lace or written measures 

• Product evaluation 

• Group discussions and interviews 

• Individual interviews in person or by telephone 

• Observation 

• Written evaluation form with ratings, rankings, checklists, 
agree /disagree, or other predetermined responses 

o Written evaluation using open questions 

a Task singulations 

a Unobtrusive measures, such as how nany did/didn't participate, 
level of invo Ivement 

t Self-evaluation (logs, diaries, checklists, reflective 
evaluation) 

a Actuarial data, such as pre* and post-absentee data, homework 
signed and sent back, permission slips, and other information 
promptly returned 

Ese both immediate and follow-up measures, Immediate reactions to staff 
development sessions say be gloving, but considerably faded a mouth or two 
later. Or the reverse may be true. 

Putting into practice some of the school-home communication approaches 
suggested in this Resource Notebook may seem like a formidable task when first 
presented, but veil worth it after the procedures are in place and working in 
a school. 

Knowing that they are really expected to try out what they have learned 
and that' followup will be done to see how the suggested procedures worked may 
give people incentive to put them into practice. One of the elements m 
successful inservice is followup (Joyce & Showers, 1980), and although all 
followup is not done in the form of evaluation, some evaluation should be 
beyond the immediate. 
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Use data-gathering techniques tha t are not burdensome,. There is no need 
to collect information that vill not be used. Whoever designs instrument* and 
procedures should sake sure that they are as efficient -as possible, but that 
they get the needed information. -Poorly designed "feedback forms" given at 
the end of an inservice may not give enou gh information. Over long ones say 
not be filled out! Get an expert to help, if at all possible. In Appendices 
C and I are examples of short, but informative, instruments. 

Share results with tho se who have a need and a right to know. Report 
results and the modifications, continuation, or discontinuation of certain 
aspects of a program to those who should know. Few people want a technical 
report, but they do like to know the outcome of a project in which they have 
participated. Patents are sure to be interested, too. In fact, if they know 
in advance that teachers are trying to improve school-family communications, 
they will help make the project "succeed." 

If your district wants an in-depth research-oriented evaluation, but does 
npt have the Institutional research staff to design and conduct one, consider 
using a pre-developed plan that can be adapted to local needs and interests. 
The paper that follows presents an evaluation research framework for looking 
at school-family communications • 
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Evaluation of School-Some Cnnrication Strategies 
Edward E. Gotti and Richard F. Purse XI 

The implementation of comaun icat ion between school personnel and parents 
has been shewn to increase rates of attendance (Duncan, 1969; Parker & McCoy, 
1977; Sheats & Duukelberger t 1979; She 1 eon & Dobson, 1973)! to improve the 
school performance of children (Kittle, 1975; Duncan, 1969; She It on & Dobson, 
1973). and to increase parent-initiftted contacts with schools (Bittle, 1975); 
Duncan, 1969; Mager, 1980; Parker & McCoy, 1977). An extensive search of the 
school-hose relations literature reveals, however , that present knowledge is 
based principally on non-systematic studies at the preschool and primary 
levels, while few studies have been conducted at the secondary level (Gotts & 
Puraell, in press). 

Among researchers; school personnel, and parents, there appears to be 
widespread consensus that improved school-family relations are beneficial and 
that increased parent involvement in schools is a worthwhile goal. 
Nevertheless, in reports of progress with this general goal, specific 
objectives are seldom stated. Consequently evaluation results are sometimes 
vague and unclear (Anselmo, 1977*, Filipcrak, Lordesan & Friedman, 1977; Ned ler 
McAfee, 2979). Filipcaak and others (1977) conclude that communication 
between home and school requires an increased emphasis on measureable outcomes 
to assess program effectiveness. 

There remains much to be learned about this art of communicating 
effectively on the part of both school personnel and parents in order to have 
school-family relations become more meaningful and effective. This seems 
clear from the mistrust, mil percept ion, and mis communication that so often mar 
their efforts to relate to one another (Lightfoot, 1978). Such negative 
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results need not be the norm. For example, our own research suggests that 
communication and mutual positive feelings increase when schools pay 

to 

particular attention to the artful practice of communication in such areas as 
attendance, academic deficiencies, progress toward graduation, student 
misconduct, the school's expectations and standards, and providing current 
news on curricular and extracurricular events (Gotts & Puroell, in press). 

This brief review of literature plus our own experience support three 
conclusions: 

(1) Little is known about what works well at the 
secondary level, and, while more is known at the 
primary level, the knowledge is based on 
non-systematic studios. 

(2) There is a broad consensus that improved ^ 
communications should be a goal of schools, but 
too little emphasis has been placed on 
establishing specific objectives and assessing 
measurable outcomes • v 

(3) In our research it has seemed most 
productive to define objectives in terms of 
specific promising techniques of conteunication 
that are being applied to typical day-to-day 
issues in the operation of schools— such as; 

(a) reporting academic def ic iences and 

(b) providing current news of the school's 
curricular and extra-curricular events, and 
so forth. 

In short, this is a "poorly researched" area partly because the task of 
research has not been well-defined and conceptualized heretofore. Much that 
needs to be accomplished can be done within an evaluation research framework. 
For this reason, the balance of this presentation will focus on defining and 
conceptualizing the task from an evaluation perspective. We will present data 
is support of our conceptual approach and refer to some of our work-in-progress 
to illustrate how the approach is csrried out . 
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A Conceptual Approach 

The following conceptual approach was developed to meet our study 
requirements during AEL's three years of action research into this topical 
area. We have cone to believe tost researchers should link any proposed 
evaluation activities to six aspects of the school-home communications six: 

(1) The level at which interactions occur (e.g. , primary 
vs. secondary); 

(2) the locus of communication (i.e., classroom, department, 
school, central office); 

(3) whether the school's messsge is directed to an individual 
family (type I) or to s group or schoolwide audience 
(type G); 

<4) whether communication flows from school to home (school- 
home or S-H) or home to school (home-school or K-S); 

(5) the focal or topical areas around which interactions 
may interactions may occur; and 

(6) the methods or vehicles of communication employed. 

Levels of Interaction 

The styles of parent-child and teacher-child interaction change 
dramatically from the preschool through the elementary end into the secondary 
school years. "Vet, as we have reviewed the literature thoroughly, it appears 
that parent involvement specialists and researchers have tried to apply a 
single model of school-home relations, irrespective of the child's age. 
Moreover, the uniform model applied is one that has developed out of early 
childhood education. Extrapolating from the preschool to the primary level 
seems to have worked reasonably well, e.g., regarding haviag parents visit 
school or join parent-teacher organisations. When these expectations have not 
worked out at the secondary level, educators have erroneously concluded that 
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parents of teens have w lost interest"— yet, *t is the inappropriate 
application of an early childhood model of home-school relations that is at 
fault. From this we conclude that quite different outcome indicators are 
needed to evaluate parent involvement across the years and levels of 
schooling. 

Locus of Comaiunication 

It is necessary first to conceptualize whether the locus or cotraun icat ion 
is the classroom, school building 9 or other level* Locus of commun ica t ion can 
normally he determined by a functional analysis of where opportunity and 
responsibility reside for the particular matter at issue. An academic 
deficiency, for example, can be communicated naturally at the classroom level; 
relating a serious breech of conduct may fall to the principal or a designate. 
Attending to locus of communication leads the evaluator to consider where 
within the system to look for and track interactions regarding particular 
issues. If communication fails to occur where expected, that may pdint up 
problems at the level being examined or at some higher level in the 
system— e.g., teachers may not initiate communications about particular 
matters because they believe it is the responsibility of personnel at a 
supervisory level. Either internal mis commun icat ion or insufficient 
understanding/skills or the absence of policy and clear guidelines for 
practice may be the culprits. 

Type I and G Comatunicat ions 

When schools co mmu nicate with parents , individuals (I) or groups (G) may 
be the intended audience. For example, all parents need to be familiar with 
attendance policy (type G); the parents of an absentee child need to be 
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informed (type I). Both types land G communications are needed if parents 
are to take expected actions. Evaluation may, thus, assess the sufficiency 
and quality of both G and I types and examine their relationships with various 
outcomes. Sometimes it is not enough to inform parents: they may require 
instruction, guidance, or direct help. We found in our research, for instance, 
that early notices of academic deficiency were appreciated by parents, hut few 
parents knew how to go about analyzing and helping with such problems (Gotts 
and Puroell, in press). In response to this discovery, we have prepared 
"guidance sheets" to help parents analyze and respond more effectively to 
potential sources of academic failure, and we are currently assessing the 
effects of these in a number of sites. From this it can be seen that 
evaluation of school-home communications must be conducted within a system's 
perspective by considering the interrelatedness of all elements in the system. 

S-H and E-S Communications 

School to home (S-H) and home to school (H-P,) communications are both 
part of an effective program. Schools tend to be active as S-H communicators 
but are much less successful in encouraging H-S messages. Even when the 
latter occur, they are likely to happen in incidental, spontaneous, inform*!, 
and unplanned ways. As a result, the H-S messages seldom leave any data-base i 
residual to influence schools systematically. To counteract the lack of H-S 
communications, we designed an interview procedure for sampling parents' views 
and feeding them directly back to principals and superintendents. In the 
process we learned that these administrator, (a) recognized the implications 
of the findings, (b) immediately indicated possible changes they might try, 
and (c) subsequently developed and carried out improved practices (Gotts and 
Furnell, in press). We are currently experimenting in several sites with the 
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use of local volunteers to conduct interviews of this type. If this strategy 
works out, then we will prepare a step-by-step operational manual to guide 
interested administrators, researchers, and others through the required 
activities. In this way the H-S side of the desired two-way process can he 
formalised. Our recommendation to evaluators is that any school-home 
relations program should be advised to include plans for generating H-S 
messages. 

gg£&L AyeM 

It is difficult to develop operational measures for such broad constructs 
as involvement* SgJj& j flBt * and cqmmunicat ions . When evaluators try to work 
from these global notions, they often look at self-reported attitudes, 
measures of attendance or compliance ratings of satisfaction or success, and 
similar indicators. We recommend instead that efforts to improve 
communications should focus on specific areas such as academic progress, 
attendance, student conduct, progress toward graduation, extracurricular 
activities, opportunities for parents to serve as volunteers, and so forth. 
Once thes£ focal areas are linked to communication objectives, evaluation can 
seek to define success Lt\ terms of: (a) whether parents learned about these 
specific areas, (b) if the information was timely and sufficient, (c) how they 
responded, (d) with what results, (e) what further they desire to know, and 
(f) which methods of communicating are both acceptable to parents and 
effective in producing desired actions and results. 

Vehicles of Commynicftfciprt 

Improving relations and involvement is often thought of in terms of global 
programs or treatments. When such programs are studied, however, it is 
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unclear which independent variable components produce particular effects and 
which are ineffective • Alternatively , we recommend that research and 
evaluation examine instead the effects of parent-teacher handbooks, 
newsletters, academic deficiency reports $ academic guidance sheets , 
parent-teacher conferences, open house, parent interviews, and so on. When 
these individual vehicles are used as treatments, it becomes possible to 
examine (a) their individual contributions, (b) the focal areas which 
they best convey, (c) optimum strategies for using them, and so on* 

Evaluation of Strategies 

In the preceding discussion we have considered a conceptual approach to 
evaluating school-home communications * It requires that empirical attention 
be directed toward six differentiated aspects of the communication mix. When 
we refer to strategies of communication, we mean those practices which occur 
at particular intersections of the six aspects* An example will illustrate 
the concept of strategy: Think of a communication at the high school level 
(aspect 1) involving teachers (2) and individual families (3) and being sent 
by the former to the latter (4) — i.e., from school to home—dealing with 
academic performance (5) and transmitted via a special notice (6), An 
instance of the foregoing strategy would be an academic deficiency report used 
at the high school level. 

This brings us back to an earlier point: Much that needs to be 
accomplished can be done within an evaluation research framework. We are 
advocating that local school systems carefully select for study some limited 
set of strategies that promise to meet their identified local communication 
needs* Evaluation will then be undertaken in the manner previously suggested 
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above during discussion of the six aspects* Knowledge gained in this manner 
can impact directly on the operation of the local system; also it can 
simultaneously contribute to the overall accumulation of understanding of the 
art of improving relations and school effectiveness* 
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Questions for Telephone Interview of Parents 



General Questions for Eome-Scbool Cosamini cat ions: 

A) How often do yon receive communications from the school? 
(Examples) — Please describe them briefly* 

B) Bow often do you have contact with any of your child 9 s teachers or 
other school personnel?— Could you give some examples? 



C) I % m sure that you're aware that in - School students 

have various kinds of difficulties and problems* Eov serious do you 
think a problem should be before a school notifies or informs a parent? 
For these kinds of things that you think parents should be informed 
about 9 in what ways do you think the school and home should work together 
to try to correct the problems? 



D) In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the amount of 
information that you receive from school? 

(If dissatisfied): Could you please explain what the school might 
do for ypu to be more satisfied? 
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This material was prepared for use in this mini-session, "Building Local Consensus/' at the East 
Coast Title I Dissemination and Program Improvement Seminar. The materia!, prepared by 
Carolyn Davis Luzader, has been summarized and condensed, as has this "training session." 
To actually conduct a Needs Assessment conference {using the DAP process), approximately 
V/t - 2 days of intensive training is required. Only highlights of the eight major activities that 
make up a conference are included here; the complete conference manual is approximately 30 
pages. This summarized material and condensed training session are not intended to take the 
place of the formal training and full versions of the materials required to conduct a Needs 
Assessment conference. For further information on the AEL Needs Assessment process, 
please contact : 



Dr. Joe E. Shively 
Director of Needs Assessment 
Educational Services Office 
Appafachia Educational Laboratory 
P. O. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
800/624-8120 



• 



The project presented or reported herein was performed pursuant to one 
or more contracts and for grants from the National Institute of Education, 
Department of Education. However, the opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect the position or policy of tht Appotachie Educational 
Laboratory or tha National Institute of Education, and no official indorse- 
ment by the Appafachia Educational Laboratory or the National Institute 
of Education should be inferred. 



The Apf»J#chi* Ecfuof kmif Laboratory, Inc., it in 
Equal Opportuftity/Afffrmttfef Action Employ*. 
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DAP; CONCErrUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE 
AS^ALACIitA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY'S MEEDS ASSESSMENT PROJECT • 



From Aristotle to Dewev to Churchman, problem solving his been the essential element in individual growth and 
effective group functioning. Despite the vol mm of rhetoric devoted to the topic, however, groins continue to countenance 
difficulties in their attempts to define and solve the probftms facing them. Consistently, pro&Jems tetsd to be defined more 
in terms of prescription* for action than a§ discrepancies between actual and dasired sutes of affairs. Commonly, groups 
spend mo?* time dealing with diff icuKias encountered in how they function than witft the t&**cs that brought them together, 
frequently without recognising that those are separate issues. 

DAP is the acronym for a set of concepts end procedures that the members of any group can employ to refine their 
problem solving skills and bring them to bear on reaMife, dey*to«rfay group needs. Based upon a particular view of human 
beings, communication, and the process of inquiry, DAP involves the members of a group k% generating and using three kinds 
of information: dcsigmtwi information COI about the "what is** state of soma one or some thing; comperabic tpprsistv* 
information (A! about "what is preferred;" m&pnmripth* information IP) that suggests whet to do when discrepancies can 
be identified between "what U"efxS "what is preferred/* 

As (roup members generate and use these three kinds of information, thay move systematically through three different 
phases of the problem soiving proem. They begin by identifying thair individual and common problems dearly and speci- 
fically. They then develop plans or prescriptions for dealing with the most critical of those common problems. And they 
compiet* the cycle of problem solving by implementing their plans, monitoring effects, and evaluating their success es Joint 
problem soiving systems. 

Two relatively simpfe, but terribly powerful conceptualizations undergird the DAP approach to identifying and resolving 
problems or needs within groups. One of these provides us with a way of thinking dearly about needs, needs assessment, and 
need fulfillment* The other provides us with a way of thinking about communication within and across groups. 

How we think about needs or problems takes its cues from C. S, Morris, a communication theorist who has helped us 
distinguish dearly among designative inquiry, appraisive inquiry, and prescriptive inquiry-the source of DAP. To be more 
£| specific: 

~ When any of us tries to identify "what was, is, or will be" with respect to ourselves, others, or the world out there, 
we're engaged in <ksign*tiv* inquiry and the product of our efforts is dtefeftttwt information. "Yesterday was 
Sunday/* "It's now after 2:00 p.m." 'Tomorrow \ will be in Chicago." "Pali t? certainly beautiful in the Appa 
Sachians." "it is 80° in this room." Ail of these statements provide designative information, for they attempt to 
desaibe ^at was, what is, or what will be. 

- By contrast, when we identify our preferences or desires for the past, present, or future, we're engagsd in a very 
different kind of inquiry, for our words become vaiue-taden, and they describe, not "what is," but, rather, "what 
k preferred." We caii this second kind of effort tpprawv* inquiry end the information it produces ippnmva 
informsthn. For instance, "i have aiways preferred ice cream to pie." "My desire is to be an educator." "i wish 
that it was 70° in this room." These are appraisive statements. 

- Now, needs or problems arise whan there is a dear discrepancy or mismatch between "what Is" and "what is pre* 
ferred," between the designative and appraisive information we have about seme common referent. "Johnny 
reads two levels below grade level; we prefer him to read at test at grade Save!. 9 * "ft is 88 degrees in this room; 

I prefer it to be 70 degrees " These are statements of need. 

- To complete the cycle, there ts yet a third kind of inquiry and resulting information that we call prmripthm Inquiry 
and pmcripibe mfonrntion. As the words suggest, prescriptive inquiry attempts to identify specific actions, plans, 
strategies, tactics, and so forth that, if implemented, wilt reduce known discrepancies between "what is" and "what 
is preferred." Sometimes, prescriptions ere designed to change "what is"-the designative state. "Turn on the air 
conditioner to reduce the temperature from 80° to 70 c ." Other times, they are designed to change "what is pre* 
ferred"~the appraisive state. Either way, however, thty take their cms from dearly identified needs that have been 
defined in terms of "what is" and "what is preferred." 



'Adapted from 

t' 

Nagle, John M. Two conceptualisations that underglrd tht 1$3C Nttds Assessment Project of the Appal*ehi« 
Educational Laboratory. Paper presentation at the annua! AEL Conference on Improving Education through 
Research and Development. Charleston, West Virginia, October 1960. 
Htgit, John M. and Jtmes M. BeEderson. Group problem solving: The DAP approach. Final Project Report. 
Center for Educational Policy and Management. Eugene, Oregon, March 1974. 
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In AaU's Needs Assessment Project, there were two specific influences of this particular conceptualization of needs and 
neeosaneasri nmt: 

- Fern, in our iff ort to distinguish dearly throughout the project between identifying needs on the one hind end. 
ob the other, dew toping plans to meet those needs. Throughout tht project, we have tried assiduously not to 
• these two rotated, but wry different kinds of activities. 



Level Two: 



Level Three: 



- Aaef second, in our effort to state needs in terras of deer discrepancies between "whet is" and "what is preferred." 
eelether stated by oartieipems in Stats Conference*, tent to others for validation, shtrsd with state departments, 
er used by AEL's Board and staff to prepere tang-term R and 0 agendas, the educational needs that provided 
»m for the projeet were consistemfy framed in terms of peraUe! descriptions of what is and what is preferred 
ssfJh respect to some referent. 

The second ^ conceptualization that underoirds DAP has to do with levels of communicative contact among human beings, 
ft influenced, rather subtly, the sequence of activities that comprised the Needs Assessment Project. Think for a moment 
about what happens when you communicate with others, and see if these five levels of communication contact are in evidence: 

fidelity 

That is, when I give a massage to someone else, can he or she repiieatc H faithfully. Sometimes, 
fidehty of contact is all i want (a*, reserving c flight to Chr ^ston when i know precisely the 
flight i want J; more f&ely, however, fidelity is Just the first £ep, but e very necessary one, in 
my efforts to communicate with others. 

Understanding 

That is, does the person who can replicate my message aiso understand it? Does he or she know 
what t mean? Can he or she paraphrase the message to my satisfaction? K so, we've achieved 
effective communicative contact at the ievei of understanding. 

Acceptance or Agreement 

Does the person accept or agree with my message? That is, does he or she accept as true my 
assertion of what is? Does he or the share my assertion of what is preferred? Does he ©r she 
agree that the need I have identified is indeed a need, or that a prescription I have developed 
has a high probability of meeting the need to which it is addressed. 

Importance or Relevance 

White tile person may be able to replicate my message, white ha or she may understand it and 
maybe even agree with it, does the person place the same priority on it that I do? isites 
important to him or her as it is to me? Testing our priorities is the ehaffengc of this fourth 
level of communicative contact 

Level Five: Commitment 

Ultimately, of course, assuming that communicative contact has been effective at the prior 
four levels, the final test of my effort to communicate turns on whether the person is pre- 
pared to behave consistent with my message. It is at this s age that descriptions of what 
is and what is preferred, statements of need, end descriptions for action move from the 
domain of linguistics to tile domain of behavior. 

The goal of the AEL's Needs Assessment Project was two-fold: first, to identify educational needs as they were per- 
ceived from a variety of perspectives; and then to process those needs through a sequence of steps and with a variety of 
persons in order to produce a set of prescriptions of "action plans" for dealing with thorn needs that are amenable to R 
end D end that were perceived by most participants to be most important. Throughout this murti-etep process, our impli- 
cit goaf was to focus en needs that can survive the five levels of communicative contact Just described-fidelity, under- 
standing, agreement, importance, and commitment. Thus, the four major activities that comprised the project, made 
operational the two basic conceptualizations undergoing DAP-its three kinds of inquiry and its five levels of communi- 
cative contact. 



Level Four: 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 



An annotated list of the eight activities that comprise a needs asawsment confertnee: 



Activity f: A» Overview of the Conference 

This activity provides an overview of the conference-its purposes and processes, Personal introductions 
occur, the question that drives the conference is preeinted. the eight activities of the oar^erence are 
brietiy explicated, and the agenda is presented. 

Activity 2: Generating InttieJ Need Statements 

A Med statement is defined and illustrated, practice in identification and generation of need statements 
occurs, rules and procedures for generation are explicated, and finally, statements of need we generated 
by four small groups. This is when) the grist is produced. 

Activity 3: Sear chine for Cierity Within Each Group 

This activity provides an opportunity to address the question of clarity and understanding within each 
of the four small groups. Focus is on meaning of each statement, not en the truth or value of its assertions. 

Activity 4: Confirming Cierity Acro» the Groups 

This activity provides an opportunity to address the question of clarity across the groups, U., are the 
statements clear to individuals who were not part of the generation process. 

Activity 5: Preparing Each Group's ProsJuet 

This short activity involves preparing on 4 x 6 cards the reviewed and refined statements. These cards 
will be used extensively in the next activity. 

Activity 8: CoUepsing Need Statements to Remove Redundancies 

This activity produces two products : a verbatim list of statements taken from the cards and a revised 
eat of statements-collapsed and edited to reduce redundancy or embiguSty. This involves sorting the 
need statements into clusters and rewriting. Two versions are prepared: one typed en slips of paper 
for each participant and the other prepared on transparencies. 

Activity 7: Reviewing and Approving the Revised Need Statements 

In this activity, the products from preceding activities are reviewed and then, using overhead transparencies, 
aach revised need statement prepared for the total group is reviewed and approved. Any editing which 
occurs on the acetates is also recorded on the corresponding dips of paper. 

Activity 8: Assessing the Importance of the Need Statements 

In this activity participants discuss (pro or eonj from their particular perspective each need statement. 
They then rate the importance of the needs described in each need statement using a modified Q sort 
technique. 

The first five activities comprise the first afternoon's session. The sixth is carried out et night by the Conference 
Coordinators. The seventh comprises the next morning's session, end the eighth ectivity is the major activity during 
die second afternoon. 
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ACTIVITY 1 



PURPOSE: 
PROCEDURES: 



OUTCOME/PRODUCT: 



The rur*>» of this activity Is to provide tn overview of the 
confer* so, its purposes and processes. 

Begin the conference with a welcome {by one or more 
appropriate persons}. 

Explain the purpose of the confer ence-to learn what the 
participants consider to be the most important educational 
needs of the local school district. 

Provide • brief explanation of the 2-step process: €11 identi 
fying the needs, and i2\ assessing their importance. The 
processes to be used are structured, group processes, 
requiring public display and review of many of their delib- 
erations, inform participants of any validation activities 
that will be conducted in connection with tire conference, 
and give them some infortnation about how the results 
of the Meeds Assessment will be used. 

introduce the general categories of people who are 
participating in the conference, and then allow each 
individual to make his/her own persona! introduction 
and identify the category represented. 

Give a brief overview of the eight activities that will 
take place during the conference. 

The participants have the "content" and the conference 
coordinators have the "process." Together, they can 
create an effective conference and a useful product. 
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ACTIVITY 2 



PURPOSE: 
PROCEDURES: 



The purpose of this activity is to have conference participants 
generate, in smell groups, the initial set of need statements. 

Provide some general information about the meaning of a 
"need statement" and the procedures that will lie used to 
generate it Ask that they avoid the generation of "prescriptions 
as much as possible, and to focus instead on actual needs. 

Define e need statement by Identifying its three parts: 

U) a referent or broad topic, 

(2) e description of what is with respect to mat topic, 

(3) a comparable description of what is preferred with 
respect to that same topic 

A need lor need statement} describes a discrepancy between 
what fc and what is preferred. Give a few examples of need 
statements met have been written in this format. 

Conduct a two-part practice session in which participants first 
take a list of statements end identify each one as a what is 
or what is preferred statement in the second part, have 
them actually generate several need statements, using the 
three parts described above. Then have them read their state- 
ments aloud for group discussion. 

Be sure everyone has In mind the question that guides the 
conference: What do you, as a group, oonsidef to be the 
most important educational needs of your local school district? 

Ask the participants to go to their assigned groups, identify 
a recorder end begin generating need statements (on butcher 
paperl with no questioning of clarity or understanding. 

OUTCOME/PRODUCT: The initial set of need statements, generated in small groups. 
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ACTIVITY 3 



The purpose of this activity it to March for clarity and 
understanding of the need statements within each group. 

While remaining in the origins; grcups, have participants 
discuss each statement for clarity and understanding. 
Do net allow Questioning of truth or value, and insist 
that they focus on meaning. 

Have each group select a moderator to keep the discussion 
moving, and to generally help the group achieve consensus 
on the meaning of each need statement. In addition, each 
group must select a recorder who will make notations of 
any necessary editing on the original set of need statements. 

Using a 3-point scale, have each participant rate the 
clarity of each need statement. Then, ask that they discuss 
each need statement, focusing on them one at a time, 
using the clarity ratings. 

OUTCOME/PRODUCT: The outcome or goal is two-fold: 

(t } to achieve reasonable consensus among group members 
on the clarity, and 

12! to make certain the intended meaning would be clear 
to people outside the group. 



PURPOSE: 
PROCEDURES: 



ACTIVITY 4 



PU RPOSE : The purpose of this activity is to have people who were not 

party to the generation of the original need statements 
confirm the clarity of those statements. 

PROCEDUR ES: Ask that three members of each group (excluding moderator 

and recorder} volunteer to move to another group. Then have 
the "new" members of each group use the procedures from 
Activity 3 to rate clarity of the need statements. The intent 
here is not to find fault, but to bring the perspective of 
persons who have not been party to each group's deliberations. 
This visit ought to confirm the gensrsl success of each group's 
earlier search for clarity. 



OUTCOME/PRODUCT: A set of need statements that are clear, not only to the group 

of people who generated them, but also to individuals outside 
that group. 
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ACTIVITY 5 



PURPOSE: 



PROCEDURES: 



OUTCOME/PRODUCT: 



The purpose of this activity is to get the "final" version 
of the need statements transferred from the butcher 
paper to4x 6 cards. 

Ask that the visiting members return to their original 
groups for this activity. 

Have each group take a final look at their statements and 
refine them as'necesvary in light of the suggestions 
offered by the visitors. When groups are satisfied with 
their products, have them write each need statement on 
a separate 4x6 «fo\ The group identification must 
appear on each 'card, antf the statements must be written 
in the 3-part format {referent, what is* what is preferred). 

Ail need statements prepared by the groups, in final 
edited form, on 4 x 6 cards. 



ACTIVITY 6 



PURPOSE: 



PROCEDURES: 



The purpose of this activity is to remove redundancies and 
ceHapse simitar or related statements into one. 

The activity is performed by the conference coordinators 
. and occurs during the evening, following the first day's 
conference activities. 

Read each card, and group together those statements that 
seem to be addressing the same or closely related needs. 
After aii cards have been reap* and placed in a group, one or more 
revised need statements must b« written for etch group. The 
revised need statements should be reduced to two components- 
what is and what is preferred. The referents will have served 
their purpose by mis point, and can be 

OUTCOME/PRODUCT: Two products will result from this activity: 

U I i typed verbatim list of the need statements, exactly 
as they were written on the 4 x § cards, 

(2) the statements, collapsed and revised as necessary to 
reduce, redundancy or ambiguity. 

Produce a complete set (photo copy) for each participant 

and one set on transparencies for use with overhead projector. 




ACTIVITY 7 

PURPOSE: The purpoie of this ecivityis to have the participants, 

review the revised/colfvpsad statements for clarity, end to 
insure that none of their origin** ideas were tost, 

PROCEDURES: Distribute to the participants the typed verbatim list 

of need statements and give them a few minutes to read/ 
review the iist. 

Next, distribute the set of revised need statements. Give 
a brief overview of the procedures used the night before 
to remove redundancies, collapse and write the revised 
statements. 

Using the overhead' projector and transparencies, review each 
statement with two concerns in mind: 

- 0) are the statements as dear as those on the verbatim iist? 

(2) have any of the- ideas presented in the original need 
statements been distorted, ignored or overemphasized? 

Record any editing fcy the group directly on the transparency, 
and instruct the participants to record those same editings 
on their set of need statements. : 

After alt need .statements have been reviewed and any editings 
recorded, ask the following question before proceeding to 
Activity 8: Taken as a total set, can you accept the need 
statements that we've just reviewed and given a final edit as 
a fair representation of the multiple needs that ware identified 
yestsrday in the small groups? 

OUTCOME/PRODUCT: A set of revised/collapsed need statements that have been 

confirmed by participants tobea fair representation of their 
perceived needs. ° 
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ACTIVITY S 



The purpose of this activity is to allow each participant to 
rate the importance wf each need statement that was reviewed 
by the group in Activity 7. 

Conduct this activity in a two-step process, considering 
each statement one at a time: 

First, give participants the opportunity to argue the importance 
of the statement from their partteuiar perspective (eg., parent, 
teacher, student). 

Next, aiiow each individual to draw his/her own conclusions 
about the importance of the need statement, and to rate that 
statement accordingly, using s Q-*ort technique. Rating should 
be done in terms of three considerations: 

0 j the personal priority placed on that need, 

(2) the potential impact on the school district if that 
need were met, and 

{3) the comments or arguments made about that need 
statement. 

OUTCOM E/PRODUCT: . The complete set of conference need statements, rated for 

importance by all participants-the final product. 



PURPOSE: 
PROCEDURES: 
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Handout VI-6 

"As Others See Us" 
Grade Yourself as a Listener 

We often speak of "listening skills" as if we either did or didn't hsve 
them. The truth is that we listen to different people in different 
circumstances in different ways. Since we as teachers often grade children on 
their ability to listen, let's tarn the tables and pretend that other people «re 
grading us. Circle the grade that you think the person on the left would give 
you on your ability to listen. 



Eater 






Grade 






Best Friend 


A 


B 


C 


D 


? 


President of school hoard 


A 


B 


p. 


D 


F 


Children you teach 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Your own children 


A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Your spouse or parents 


A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Parents of the children 
you teach 


A 


B 


C 


D 


P 


Principal during teacher's 
meeting 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 


Superintendent in a 
one-to-one conversation 


A 


B 


C 


D 


F 



If there are differences! wh&t ©igfet be some of the reasons? 



i 
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Handout VI -7 
Telephone Tips for Teachers \ 

For Introductory or "Good Keys" Calls For Calls About Probleas or Concerns 
Mine Mine 



Others ' Others' 
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Handout VI -8 

School-Family Telephone Record 



Teacher's Name: , 

Student's Name: ■ 

Parent s s Name: 

Telephone Kuiaber Called: — 

You may wish to use this same record for calls from the family to you. Simply 
record "B" in the Response column. 

Day /Pate Time Response* Comments 

U ; 

2+ 

3. 

4. 

• i 

6. 

Additional Comment s/Recovd: 



*A. Spoke With Parent 

B. Busy Signal 

C. No Answer 

D« Disconnected Telephone 

E. Scheduled Call Back _ 

F. No Adult Home 

G. Declined to Speak 

B. Family Initiated Call 

I. Other: 
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Esndout VI -9 

Improving School-?a»ily gelations Through Keeorded Messages 

"Dial-A-Teacber" 
The Message 

X. Is for a general audience. 

2. Must be short sad to the point. 

3. Should he svsilsble at & regular ti»e sod day. 
Should have the message changed regularly. 

4. Should be pertinent to the child's work and 
should make suggestions for vhat parents cac do. 

Ideaa for Putting on a Recorded Message 



General 



Y our Aee/Grade Level 



Handout VI -10 

Ideas for Messages and Special Recognitions 

Ideas for School-Faailv Messag es About an Individual Child 



Ideas . for School-Family Special Recpgnitipn For an Individual Child 
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Handout VI -11 
Class Calenders, levs letters, or lewsbriefs 

Ideas for Schoo 1-Fsni lv CowwHiicatioB Through a Claig Calendar 



Ideas for School-Family Coganunication Through a Class Hews letter or Kewsbricf. 
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Handout VI-12 




Handout VI-13 

Dear Colleague: 

Earlier thi» year you received a self- instructional module about and 
s sample of an "academic guidance sheet." The sheet was to send home to 
parents to help them analyze why a child might be having trouble in school 
and then take appropriate action. To find out if the sheets were useful to 
you and the parents, we are asking you to answer the following Questions 
and return to 

How many of the academic guidance sheets did you send to 
parents? 

Bow many interim progress reports or academic deficiency 
reports did you send to parents? 

How useful do you think the academic guidance sheets were 
to parents? (Circle one) 

Very useful Useful Hot at all useful 

What suggestions do you have for improving the academic 

guidance, sheets? 



What comments did parent have, if any, about the interia 
progress reports and academic guidance sheets? 
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Do you have any indications that parents took any of the 
suggested actions? 



Other cements: 



Thank you for your help* 



# 
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O.K.B. No. 51-S75060 



I£ABNING TO BE A BETTER PARSOT 



0 



Khit to do : First, read what it says below a*>out each thing 
you might Ie«m wore about. Then decide how much you feel 
you need or want to learn no re about that. For example, 
if you feel you already know all or just about as such as 
you need or want to know about "How Oiildren Grow and 
Develop," then mark the box Nothing More At All . However, 
if you feel you need or want to learn gore about that, 
then you aay wish to answer A Uttle More or A Lot More. 
Put a check mark in the box under A Sat More , A Utile 
Hore or Nothing Ho re At All for each question. «e are 
interested in what you feel. You may, of course, feel that 
you need or want to learn acre about soma things, and no* 
thing store about others. • No one will judge you as a parent, 
whatever your answers are. If you do not want to answer a - 
question, then leave it blank". 



I. HOW CHILDREN GBOti AND DEVELOP. Bow such do you feel y ou 
need or want to leazn store about: 



Nam 



My City * State 



Ky Children's Ages (in years) 



Naae of Nearest Grade School 



A LOT MGSE 



A LITTLE MORE 



KOTO IK G MORE 
AT ALL 



1. Where you can find out about how children develop. 

I. What your child should be able to learn at his age, 
so as not 1 *© "push" your child too such. 

3. Bow children grow into special, one-of-a-kind people. 

4. Hew the world looks and sounds to your child , and 
«..-how to help him le&rn about it* 

5. How your child's personality is foxroed. 

6. How your child learns to use his body by playing 
(runs, jtsops) . 



( ) 

( ) 
{ > 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

C ) 
( > 

( > 
( ) 

( > 



II. TAXING BETTOR CAJRE OF YOUR BABY. How ttuch do you feel you 
nead or want to learn more about: 



1. f&iat happens before the baby comes (what to eat; what 
drugs not to take; how long to wait before having 
another baby? things that can happen to the baby}. 

2. Row babies learn to talk (what the baby hears; what 
it learns from what you do and say). 

3. Helping the baby feel good (not too warm or cool; 
enough to eat; food that might upset the baby; giving 
the baby roost to isove around) • N 



( ) 



< ) 



C ) 



( ) 
( ) 

{ ) 



{ ) 
( ) 

( ) 



III. TREATING Y00S CHILD LIKE A PERSON. How much do you feel 
you need or want to le a in »ore about how to; 

1. Tell what children are doing by watching them. 

2. Help your child see and accept his or her own feelings. 

3. Show love and care to your child. 

4. Talk with your child about his problems and answer 
his questions . 

5. Help your eh: Id to behave when he starts to fight. 



i 



( 5 
( ) 
< ) 

( ) 
C ) 



( ) 

( S 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
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6. Halp your child laam to gat along vita fa»iiy 
and frlands. 

7. Kalp your child in why rulti as* good* 



TAKING CAKE OF VOOK FAKSLY. SOW much do you fail you 
nc«d or want to Isara aor* about how tot 



1. 



2, 



3. 



Pick things for tha child's bed and.for his to 
vur (so that thay last and m aasy to take 
cars of) • 



Find and taka cars of a hona for your family (hew 
to shop and pay for housing and furniture} • 

Pick th* right foods and taka cart of than so 
thsy will not spoil (fix Mais that sans good for 
your family 9 s haalth) . 



A If? HORE 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( 1 



A UTT1£ 

( > 
( ) 



{ I 
i i 



NOTHING HQB£ 
AT AU, 



( ) 
( > 



( > 
( ) 

{ ) 



V. TEACHING AND TRAINING YCUR CHILD. H« gttgh do you fssl 
you naed or want to learn flora about * 

1. What ways of taaching will work bast with your 
child (tha way you taach; usa of books, TV). 

2. How to control your child by using r sward, praiss 
and correction in a loving way (how to halp your 
child control himsslf}* 

3. How to tsach your child to ba neat And cisan and 
to show good maansrs. 

4. How to get your child to go to bed on time (and 
to rest or take naps) . 

5. How to gat your child to change fros> doing one 
thing to doing something else . 

6. How to plan your child's use of TV (picking TV 
prograsw , not watching toe such TV) . 

7. how to placa your chairs, tables and othar things 
go that your* child will havs room to play and l«am 
(and keeping some things out of sight so your child 
will not want them) . 

8. Hew to fa«d your child; teach him to faad himself; 
and make aating fun for your child. 

g. How to taach your child to dress and undress. 

10. How to halp your child think for himaelf (ehooee 
what he wants to do; make plans J . 

11. How to taach your child to tell right frco wrong 
(to be moral) . 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( 5 

C ) 

£ } 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ; 
( > 
( ) 

( 5 

( > 
c ) 

i 5 
( 5 

( ) 

( ) 



i ) 

c > i 
( ) 

( ) 

( > 

( ) 

( I 

< } 
( J 

( ) 

( ) 



am 



VI. KEEPING YOUB FAMILY SAFE AND WEXi. how much do you feel 
you need or want to learn more about t 

1. How to keep you* child f roes getting hurt (and how 
to give first aid) . 

2. How to keep your child wall (get shots and have the 
doctor check your child} . 



9 
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( ) 



( 5 



( 1 

( ) 



NOTHING MORE 
A LOT MORE A LITTLE MORE AT ALL 



3, How to Know if something is wrong with your 
child (it not learning; cannot walk well; can- 
not »ee or hear well) , 

4, How to know when your child in sick (has & fever 
or says he hurts some place) . 

5, How to pick things that are safe to play with. 

6, Bow to tell if your child is growing right 
(body size, height, weight). 



i ) 

i ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



i ) 

< ) 
( ) 

( ) 



VII. TAKING CARE OF THINGS AT HOME. Bo w much do you feel 
you need or want to learn more about : 

1. Making good use of your time (plan your time for 
child care, house work, school or job, time for 
yourself and your friends). 

Getting good help with child care (day care, baby 
sitter, nursery school). 

3. How your child deals with the way that your family 
lives (people in the ti*sm, what they do together, 
how they get along) . 

4. Finding help for people who don't tak* care of 
their children, or who hurt their children. 



( ) 
( ) 

< ) 
{ ) 



< ) 
( ) 

< ) 
{ ) 



i ) 
i ) 

( ) 
( ) 



VIII. YOURSELF AS A PARENT- How much do you feel you nee^ 
or want to learn sore about : 

1. Your own feelings and habits and how these help 
or hurt your child care (how they affect your 
child cere) . 

2. Your need to make your child mind you (how your 
own needs can affect how your child feels about 
himself, and your child's learning). 

3. Why your child will not mind you and how this 
bothers you (how to get over btsing upset). 

4. How to be sure that you are doing what is best 
for your child (or your worries about what other 
people think) . 



( ) 
( ) 

C ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



What to do : Just as before , read what it says about each thing from which you can learn. That is, if you 

think you would enjoy learning about being a better parent from "reading books," then you nay wish to answer 
A Lot or A Little . But if you would not enjoy learning from "reading books," then mark the box Ko t At All . 
You may, of covrse, think that >ou would like to learn from some things and not from others. Put a check 
mark (ff* in the box under A Lot , A Little or Not At Al l for each question . 



A IOT A LITTLE NOT AT ALL 

IX, HOT *D IXAHN ABOUT &SINC A BETTER PARENT. How much 

would yj?u like to leam about being a better parent from : 

1. Reading books. 

2. Talking with parents in group meetings. 

3. Watching a special TV series. 



( 5 
( ) 
( 5 



{ 5 
( ) 
{ 5 



{ 5 
( ) 
! ) 
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4. Seeing movies near ay home (at a school) * 

5. Having a person visit ay boss* and talk with me 
each week. 

6. Saving slides and hearing a parson tail about 
them. 

7. Heading about this in magazine* or in small 
newspapers (4 to 8 pages long) . 

8. Hearing a special radio series. 

9. Listening to records ox tapes* 

10. Playing gases that teach ste to ha a battar parent. 

On TV or radio or in the Rovies, how much would you like to 
learn from ; 

1. A funny show (humor , conedy, jokes). 

2. A talk show with well known guests and parents. 

3. Stories about real people {not humor) . 

4. Special stories done by actors (not huaor) , 

5. An K.D. (doctor) or other expert. 

6. A shew that goes into real people 1 a homes. 



A LOT 
( ) 

( ) 

t ) 

( ) 

( ) 

< ) 

C ) 

( ) 
( ) 
C ) 

I ) 
( ) 
( ) 



A LITTLE 



NOT AT ALL 



X. OTHER IDEAS. What else do you think you need or want to 
l earn more about in order to be a better parent? Print 
so that your ideas will be easy to read. 
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Appendix 6 



IO&HAL GE00P TXCHMXQUZ: Guidelines for 
Conducting 1ST Meetings 
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Nominal Group Technique 
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Guidelines for Conducting NGT Meetings 

Andre L. DeJbecq. Andrew H Von de Ven. and David H. Gusto/son 

In order to illustrate tht NGT [Nominal Croup Technique} proms, it will be useful 
to set up as imaginary meeting situation We will use the ease of twanty participants 
from various large organizations, attending a training conference on group techniques 
Our illustration will be a demonstration NGT meeting, the purpose of which is to allow 
participants to develop questions concerning hew j© conduct such meetings in back- 
home settings 

Then is a secondary benefit in selecting this particular case illustration. The illus- 
trsted meeting format has been shown to be an effective training device which waders 
may wish to use as a means to introduce other individuate to NGT. 

Rtpnnted from Croup Technique! for Program Panning by Anin L. Oslbccs. Andrtw 

« v «° * n<j °* wid H Zutithon pp Copyn*ht ■ is?$ Scon. Foresmtn end Com- 

pany 
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Dec -Making 



Fltp 
dun 



il. 



Group i 



Group I 




Entrant* 



Group 3 



End table 
(supphea) 



Figure * Meeting Room Arrangement for Three NCT Tables 



Thus, the leader** welcoming statement should include: 

1} A cordis! end warm welcome. 

2} A sense of importance concerning the group's task. 

3} Clarification of the importance of each member's contribution. 

4} An indication of the use or purpose of the meeting*! output. 

We can exemplify such an introduction by going back to our illustration meeting 
of twenty participants from targe organizations gathered to learn about the NCT tech- 
nique The leader of the meeting might begin as follows. 

"I want to express my appreciation to each of you for attending this workshop on 
NOT ! am aware that there are many other training opportunities as well as In- 
formal activities going on at our convention at the present time ! appreciate the 
sacrifice you have made to take advantage of this workshop. ! welcome each of you 
warmly to this session. 
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I would like Mch of you to (eke five minutes to list vour il H e 

Please work independently of other members tototi^lELL J 
anticipate to .tying to «. NGT beck ^1^^^?^^ 
fcinkmg I ask that you not Ulk « 0 other ^bm^^p^^T^ 
at their worksheets. Since this is the opportunity for each of us to«SSJl 
her contributions to the meeting. I would eTp^ctotetot^ W 
next five mtouto. At the end of five i^fw^Sm^ 
can proceed to share our ideas Are there my euestiTns* lZ "aroS^ !I 
our individual effort for the next five minutes." tht ° w,,h 

Tbe leader turns to his own worksheet and begins to write. 

Step i guidelines. There are four key guidelines for serving « fc ader * Slep , 

l) Resist nonprocess clarifications. 

2} Have the question in writing. 

3 J Mode! good group behavior by writing in silence 

4J Sanction individuals who disrupt the silent independent activity. 

• It is important to note that ... the leader should avoid providing .nswers to th* 
question for the group Experimental evidence clearly iho£^*U^2£ 1 
gages in detailed clarification of group tasks tends lL5 tiT* ! l!^ 0 
interpretation of the tosk In tnTmo^ 

St 8 txeir?hTy ~- *• roc * *• ™ 

For example, if the leader in our case illustration was asked "By barriers do veu 

?™}ZtZ '%^jS uSUr a " d * "Sure, that migtTbT. 

For example, perhaps the person trying to use the technique back home did ncThave 
pner experience with the technique.' be or she will have It? the group to focu.on 
leadership stills as a barrier In fact, for the particutor group of admStors Xnt 
TmZ™*" " ^ {mp8dim€nU - ^ m^tte^ore 

The appropriate answer the leader should give is: "Any barrier which comes 
to your mind should be written on your worksheet." 

If a member of the group still asks for greater clarification of the Question ■ uirfu! 
•chniqu. U for the leader to answer; "Think of the queSa? « wSSmTw nTyeu 
to look at the words on the worksheet and write those ideas which come to eTl 

group c™tion on the appropriate question and dlcra.™ 13ft SSSkT 
The NCT leader is normally so! an outsider to the mcetias but rather > w»rkiV. 
participant. As such, he or she should provide a modS ofsp^opriate ^o beSvtr 
during the silent generation phase A leader who is worSr^hLdaftofSk £SdS 
aji example of good group behavior. A leader who distracts the group by 
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2*0 There is general agreement among scholars that th# «h*f>im» «f .ft 

Group tttion ef palpation inoea.es g7oup e^T lliLlT i"? "* 4l < 

Dec..,™ - Afofcms going to each member in turn to JSSltimSSa^J^ f^STw**' fom,? ° f 

By the second or third round of idea P^^ ^^^l^l^ 
in the group. A precedent for ^ p^^T^n^^^r 

fog premature problem definition* rf*2fi £ !* 
■ad voting, the group ensures that rta nSsS ilESE^?' 8 ' 
^facilitate Isitcbhiking and allow £ th. «2tt^!^E^ 

^^^^^ and . working d>aft^J^ m tt ^ 

Going from member to member eliciting only one idea at • fi*Tt« ,>I « 
«« well. It is not unusual for as much u 7&™\ f £ mdTvl'l^^^tei 
problem to remain unspoken. Embarrassment. nwiMk feat ittkSS^ 
etc contnbut. much to the often spoken of "hidden agwda " pL ^dS^oi 
vidua! Igroup members were «,ked to present their entieHsTte J£' 

It L ^ T* t0: { V **** member$ «» » substantia] number rfide^and^, 
decrease ^depersonalization of ideas since it was easy to identify TtSrSZ»l 
with an individual. Round-robin listing miritniasbaft nSl ftSw r£t 
indmduals are given models for self-disciosure. The examp^ of «Hy takm 
encourages other group members to present more con^v.^1 ite Second « 
the list progresses in length, it is more and more d«ieuh«^^i!^i To 
member who presented what idee. Instead, the lis: i.ecom^ . I g7oup 

wuJE^jZT M V< L mp f mnt ttfIy Members are impressed 

arias d Wml?^^ « ^aTP* th « ^cunt of overlap of ideas providing 
f^TJ *° d " nsen, " s - Ae <"ff««"i.ted ccntributions of individual group 
members, and the immediate richness of resources for further analysis At th« 

ful a^ef^ « ^ ^ - *• process, care- 

Step 2 guidelines. Leader requirements for this step include: 

l) Cles; verba! statement of the step. 

a the objective is to map the group's thinking 

b. idets should be presented in brief words or phrases 

c. .deas will be taken serially. 
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i 92 . Ther* art situations where individuals t*mm .«*....kf « 

Groof fcritf.tattn.tnts A member ^JS^SSSS? 1 ih <» 

D« l >,c».M 9 k,nt tht tfftctivtatsa of tht i^haSS " L2f .222 ^f? fac,,Jn>s «S 

•» wUi soon win out «E5K222£I2 aT?."* p ^ ie4i l8Citiow * 
U is .pproprfct. to aa* nJ^^t^^^T^ 
tht id- on tht flip chart?" Tht l^rfSJS^^^^P'*.n« 
member. A stubborn member whoWm. ^ST^S 6,8 ! huibt " m to .», 
phrases an bt discipiiwE SSTSoS?^ ? *£* ? 

«... «d i win po»J . iffiR!?53Sft C JESTS' P" for * few 

*» th. entrt- Thtn tht toidSan J£E £l S J °* ^ " n 
after two or ihm. etht»n.vegi^ihViriZ,' ° **. ""ft ■»■*•. 

tioni with individuals of very- I 2Z£??f 001 Cli8u * lf> ' wsearch w «« 

possibit Tht advantage, of uZ tnf wST^^^ , ? 0uId * * 
I-rception of •qtt.U^d^^^t^^^ 1 1 1 in mcr,,^ 

Members of NGT sreuDs will .7" manipulating «» group 

rather than list them. nuig. wiA wj.«.s. "«<"»• tWnj to discuss idm 
mi. on duplication,; MdWsiM talS^^S 7* ""T^ 1 ,*- *> "•»«« » 
be OKOtad when they m.mt "°^. AU - ' h ~ "^viors should 

Perhaps w, rindd Uktat' hffSrZfSSiX "-".! J"* d ** ,d " 
•imply list the idee with an Z^taLSL^ ,* h0a " ! h rac01, "« rt "> 

follow. ■"■nation tht! adequate discussion tine for all ideas u .|| 

.t oo fee. you, idea u ^2*^, » S * " 

ruidefothsnhetd^o.^^^ 

Sttp 3: Stria! Discussion for aerification 

Th, third step of NGT is to discuss etch ides in turn," The benefits of this step a* 

l\ S^L d * n I?^ fCCl i ,in l URdu, >' w »«>' P«ticuisr ides or subset of ideas 
2 Opportunity for clarification and elimination of misundtrstanrf,! 

tion or statements of £i™TCd£^^ 

about it. The leader JC fa r^tottK^jSta?^ W0Uld ^ e ! ° 
Item 3. etc u " ,0 ° ind !h * n woves the group on to Item 2. 

men.. In iu simple,, fom ehriSS«^i?* <f "J u * ,ion " 10 <>"*■ not I- win argu- 
W "" M of-en subiect mlstde^^^tX- 
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r - Gtnttilly. {roups will Snmnd * •* 

<"-*■>• a. miti d^ i0 *c;^'.rLV:T ««» . 

natural for the crouQ to fa* • fit*?. S for • f * w minutes It 

tow are discussed loaf enough for X^V. 1 JS.^ ^ 10 lwj * " h* 
»«• ««• conscious as the dilcuwio^ ^^fj?^ *°P fi <■*» •!*> 
i«RSthy. nonfunctional di^" c ™ M * ns i*»« mere disciplined to 

where an argument occurs a f*«fi« * . 
JU«d both point, of v^TL po^ t pSLST"* * **** : *« we „„de, 
Atxt item in the interest of time." ******* how,vtr - *• should move on tort* 

Swce persona! satisfaction k f»!«»-^ . .v 
*houid „ot overpece or drivTthe 1 th * ?P?^%«o discuss «*«» tbel»*d„ 

•<i«?u.te supervisory cJarifieeoon - ««^««a listed an h,« such-., ° ro 

own supervisor, ^.group n»mb«r tu»7£ ,! "^v" 1 ™ 0 " *" tacludSg h» 

• * you mean by Inatmte^^ S Lu« ^ ^ it§a ?° d »>* ' 
•iwsys iniervene end ssy: "Ur, „ 0 „k Km , W 1 ** A **W should 
to. Miry, what do the word! S^^tf^*^ ^^«*theycheosS 
volunteer to clarify their own item, the P rs«dlm^ " m »? ^ Uttt ^^u.is w.ii 
on is . g ro U p ^ 0ot neeefMri *. ^/ u ^£.^ d * ^Wished that ciarifiea. 
,tein * ureteral responsibijjty of the author of the 

Step 4: Prehaineey Vote on Item Import*,* 
The average NGT meetine will 

sun I the meaning of the it.m^he l ogi 'SffiSL w P m ' mbw * «*» to under- 
2f. S??" 65 tedivldu4! «« ■ h SST^fX Inds ^^for«nda t ain S t 
gate the judgments of individual member £ oSIm^ m ' ?* ^ mu$t 
of tndtvjdusJ items. re m ortf,r 10 d«trmine the relative importance 

Management Science has devoted treat .ff„- . ^ 
nisms for aggregating group IvdgmentoTlLffce ^ «h^? ,B l 
^cresses Judgmental accuracy (5i C abiiftv 2f . »!! ?° Wft ,hat *• 'allowing method 
fleets true group preferences}:' W% ef 1 «"*P to arrive at . decUion which rV 

1} Having individual member*. «r »w ^ 
Wins item, lu^meati m. 1 h, 1Mlic ,.| > . ^ nnk . or(|trlI1| , n<|;oj 
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2»6 

Group 



r 



ITEM 


VOTES 


1 


3-2 


2 


1 


3 


5-S-4-S-4 


7 


1-2- 1 -3-1 


9 


432-4-2 


10 


3-2 


SJ 


2 


13 


1-2-S-S-I 



Now it is eleir that items 3 7 Q *i . . . 
»hen «„gl, U> Ua( „„ Uiri . m „i,|v " 3 - d 7,!T * W « import,** 

«.k, Individ..) hd^SHSU^Z? Lr MCy * ^ 

2? pjit MrdS • nd ihufn * ^ - ■«"- the vote on a nip chart in front of the 

been routing into . 

«o the following guideline. should £ read S"' frem « h * ^ 

The le.der begins the voting procedure with a statement as follow: 

^ i» of Idee, have clarined 

mem At this time. I wouhT UUtohlZ ^! ^ °/*8«emen and disagree- 
ceming the most import ide J on th. tot ^ ^ ° Wh » 0up m « mbw con * 
c JTo accomplish this step I wonder if each of you would take five 3 * 5 index 

[The leader hinds a set of index cards to participants at the table.) 




r, 0 fMd * r . ffvw ^ opportunity to study their crds 1 

G PiM$ * WT,t * • number Sia the Sower riant -Lnd ZI. i J . 

/>ei»icn A!o<cmg the number three tiroes. n|M«*nd corair cfthecerd «nd underlie 

"Turn thct eetd over end look tt the remtinins four rv»i~_ 

(number anl 2, „d to fc.,. ft, ^ ft? toSSr W TV 
lu.lr.tK . ample irttin end. The .roup U tivm Um, ; s "" 5 

•m mjmm. » to, „ individual M * ^ £„t,* £ £ 

torn ».« tap*™ ,o l«„ impcr,„, 

Figure I index C*rd Illustrating Rgnk-Order Voting Process 



Number from 
origmii group 
fi*p chart Jut 
f Figure 2) 



Lick of skill m conducting 
this type ©f meeting 



Number indicating 
rink -order 



■« nguiT j woum oe ret a 5-2. meaning Item 5 wis rmk«4 5 ur;#? t . 
«d to i«d.r *«di* ft, pLJ^^Enw mStgSi 




umj votes, however, to make sure thai the differences arcn t artificially caused by uneqmj 

Crzap iafonnation. misinformation, or misunderstanding. 

fiei:^^ft Mn*n»s It is possible tint an item receiving a vpte of {5-5} might be discussed by the twr 

member who feel the item is the most important, although no other group member* 
selected it as me of their priority items 

Although discussion prior to revoting seldom results in radical changes *v^f> 
the Judgments of the group ire concerned with critical or technical matters the arid* 
tionel clarification can result in a more accurate final vote. 

Step 5 guidelines. The role of the leader in Step 5 is to: 

1) Define the task of this discussion as clarification, not social pressure 

2) Ensure that the discussion is brief, so as not to distort perceptions of items not dts 
cussed. 

Studies of voting show that a three-step process - voting, discussion, revet mg*- 
provides a more accurate indication of preferences than rating alone. However the? 
evidence is somewhat contradictor)* Without getting into the scientific debate w? 
would offer the following speculation, groups who do not talk over votes sometime 
make errors due to misinformation, misunderstanding, or unequal information A bnf\ 
discussion of the first vote assures that this does not occur. On the other hand, ienyihs 
discussion of earlier judgments can distort group judgment by focusing too much at- 
tention on the items discussed as against the total amy of items Thus, in *ome studies 
discussion decreases effcuracy in striking a balance between costs and benefits of dis- 
cussion and revoting. the way the leader introduces Step 5 and the amount of time 
devoted to the stop art important. With respect to the latter, the discussion of the vote 
should be short so as not to distort judgments With respect to role definitions the 
following statements at £he beginning and end of the discussion are appropriate 

(At the beginning . . .] "It may be worthwhile to briefly examine the voting psnem 
in front of us to see if there ate any inconsistencies, surprises, or differences mem- 
bers wish to comment on. 

"The purpose of this discussion is not to pressure any member to change his or 
her vote. On the other hand, if we gain additional clarification, some members 
may wish to modify their original vote." < 

[At the end . . .} "Once again, the purpose of this discussion has not been to pres- 
sure you to change your original vote. Indeed, you should think carefully before 
doing so. However, if you honestly have a new perspective as a result of the dis- 
cussion, you should change your vote " 



Step 6: Final Vote 

Step 6 is the final NOT step This vote combines individual judgments into a group 
decision. The final vote 

1) Determines the outcome of the meeting 

2) Provides a sense of closure and accomplishment. 

3) Documents the group judgment. 
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'EST OOF" 



? t 8 r ? * 



• 



302,^ 



Figure ft a 8*ii?tg Form far SCT Fm»i Votinu 
from 

flip chart H»m Description No1 importari! 



Vety ImporUm 



0 J 2 3 « s 



• 7 



9 JO 



0, 2 '«5» 7|B|U 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



7 • S 10 



0 5 /2 3 « $ 



* 7 ft ft io 



6 1 2 



3 4 5 
V 



"T" 

6 



7 6 9 10 



' Instructions 

J. ChooH the Sv. most important items from the flip chert end hst them in rank-eider above 

2 Identify the items by using the number end description from the flip chart 

3 Rate « ac h item in terms of its importance on the 0- 10 scale, wish 0 being unimportant and 10 
Demg very important 
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mostimporunt. Then, making of the rating forms in Figures 5 and 6. members rate 
the relative importance of the selected priority items 

betwtr 3it?Ji ~f understanding of the magnitude of differences 

between priorities, a nfmg of priorities is commended. ... On the other hand if the 
topic is very general, a simple reronking of priorities as in Step 4 may besuScien, 

NOTES AND REFERENCES ' 

l ' lTJt kiT>S " 5 U$e 1 h * re *! m t0 th « f « c{ ^at ideas fisted on the flip che.t by one 

^ S J?2 ff !*"°* In f « is free to add the ntv idea to his 
worksheet and report it for listing on the flip chart when h - turn arrivts /" 
2. In traction has a positive impact on evaluation. The benefit ofdiscussicn stems to 

,7Tt r% ? ° PP0rtunlt y *» tBC ™*< clarification. iXma «^SS? 
and the sharing of analysis and logic behind fudgments. ThU opportunity* f 25 
ficatmn accounts for the tendency of group judgment to be superior To Uo&tid 



TiyrT ~, «. .., . . ,,„„„,. 
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Appendix H 

Meters of the Council for Educational 
Development and Research 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOB. KWCATIOttM, EKVKLQPKKHT AND RESEARCH 



Appslachia Educational Laboratory, lac. 
P. 0. Box 1348 

Charleston, Vest Virginia 25325 
- '347-0400 

Far Vest Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

185 " Folsom Street 

San ^raacisco, California 94103 

415/565-3000 

Center for Social Organisation of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
301/338-7575 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
4709 Belleviev Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
816/756-2401 

THE NETWORK, Inc. 

290 South Main Street 

And over, Massachusetts 01810 

617/470-1080 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 S. W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
503/248-6800 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

614/486-3655 

Center for Educational Policy and Management 

College of Education 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

503/686-5173 

Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 
215/574-9300 
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Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
512/476-6861 

Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance 

CERAS Building, School of Education 

Stanford University 

Stanford, California 94305 

415/497-0957 

SWRL Educational Research and Development 

4665 Lamp son Avenue 

Los Alamitos, California 90720 

213/598-7661 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

Education Annex 3.203 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, Texas 78712 

512/471-1343 

Center for the Study of Evaluation 
UCLA Graduate School of Education 
145 Moore Ball 

Los Angeles, California 90024 
213/825-4711 
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A Basic Questionnaire 



,mprovement. A sample questionnaire is shown below. 



Title of Workshop 
Presenter 



Date 



1 Please indicate vour teaching experience. 

1-2 vears 3-5 years 6-10 yea's 

11-15 years more than 15 years 

2 Indicate your group assignment 

Teacher leader Administrator leader 

Consultant leader Supervisor leader m . 

* Rate the usefulness of the content in terms of ypur job responsibilities 



Useful 



Useless 



Rate the effectiveness of the presenter 



Effective 



How motivated are you to adapt the ideas for your classroom, 
Will 

definitely , i 

. , i J L... , 1- 

adap? — 1 - J 

How could this workshop have been more effective- 



Ineffective 



Very 
skeptical 



answered Yet they provide a rich source for evaluating major areas. 
These six questions an be ead ly ^ e e ^ 

,„c udmgthepart^pan ts ;^ t, "J I , 5'^ iTnt^o ^d^S«If Sr-ch*r» a month or two later. Asking parin g to 
,s mandatory so that participants will provide honest responses. 



From: Staff Developmant Leadership: 

Ohio Department of Education* 



A Resource Book. 1983. Columbus, Ohio: 
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Boyd County COET Training 



One feature of this workshop that I particularly liked 



I learned the following things at the workshop: 



This workshop could V»ave been improv ,-. f : 



I would like to learn wore about: 

s 
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AEL-REGIONAL EXCHANGE WORKSHOP EVALUATION 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OFFICE 
CHARLESTON , WV 25325 



Workshop • " £ ' ffectiye Schools Are America's Best Bet" 



tatei April 17-18 , 1984 



Place; Nashvil le . Tennessee 



[ 



I would be willing to discuss further impressions of this workshop with AEL staff or with the Rx evaluates 
Name: . — — - 



Business telephone: 



Background {check one) 

1 # Professional affiliation 



State Department of Education 
(specify state) : 



2. 



3- 



4. 
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Intermediate Service Agency 
Local Education Agency 
College or University 
Other (specify) 



Professional role 

Instructional Supervisor 

Curriculum Specialist 

Dissemination Specialist 

Evaluation and/or Research Specialist 

Teacher 

Administrator (specify) : „. __ 

Other (specify): m 



Check the number of previous Rx- sponsored workshops 
attended: 



none 



1-3 



4-6 



more than 6 



Rate each of the following possible reasons that you 
attended the Rx workshops 3 - very important? 2 * 
somewhat important? 1 * not important 

Topics of high persons! interest 

Information presented will be useful back home 

Opportunity to interact with professional peers 

Opportunity to interact with presenters/consultants 

Topics of direct relevance to my job 

Other (specify) :_ „ 

other (specify) : ^ — 



B. Workshop Objectives 

Workshop objectives are attached. Refer to them in 
answering questions Bl and 2. 

1. Rate the degree to which each stated workshop 
objective was met: 3 « fully i 2 «- somewhat ; 
1 = not met 



i 



2. Rate the degree to *hich each objective is rele- 
vant to your work: 3 - extremely* 2 - somawhati 
I » not relevant 



Objective I 


Objective 2 


Objective 3 











Comments: 



C. Workshop Implementation 

Indicate for each statement below the response most 
appropriate from your perspective: 4 * absolutely, 
yesi 3 * mostly, yes; 2 « mostly, no? 1 - absolutely, 
no 

1. Consultants and presenters were well 
prepared. 4 3 2 1 

2. Rx staff and presenters were open to 
* my suggestions and input. 

3. Presentations were clear. 

4. Presentations were practical. 



4 
4 

4 
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3 2 1 



Workshop Implementation {Continued} 

5. Presentations were relevant. 4 3 2 

6. Sessions provided adequate timr for 
questions and discussion. 

7. Written workshop materials were 

useful. 4 3 2 1 

8. Written workshop materials were 
comprehensive- 4 3 2 1 

9. Written workshop materials were 

relevant. 4*21 

10. The sessions acquainted me with 

new human and material resources* 4 3 2 1 

11. The workshop sessions were scheduled 
to reflect flexibility and adequate 
provisions for participants to self- 
select as needed. 4 3 2 1 

12. Pre- workshop materials were helpful. 4 3 2 1 

13. Pre-workshop materials accurately 
portrayed the workshop. 

14. The workshop atmosphere was con- 
ducive to learning. 4 3 

15- The workshop was well managed by 

Rx staff and consultants. 4 3 

16. The physical facilities for this 

workshop were adequate. * 

IT. The site for this workshop was 
easy to get to. 

18. On balance, this was an excellent 
inservice activity. 

Comments i , 



4 3 2 



4 3 



Workshop Out come s/Benef its 

Circle one of the ratines (4 * absolutely ye^j 3 * mos£lj 
yes; 2 * mostly no,- and * - absolutely no) whioh^feeirr 
reflects your assessment of the outcomes /benefits of the 
workshop. 

1. Workshop provided me with new infor- # 
mat ion and awareness about products 
and programs pertaining to the 

topic fs). 4 3 2 1 
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D. Workshop Outcomes/Benefits (Continued) 

2. Workshop helped me to locate and 
follow-up on programs/practices 

which meet my needs. 4 3 2 1 

3. I gained knowledge about what other 
states and organizations are doing 

on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

4. I would distribute workshop materials 
or share what I have learned with 
colleagues and clients. s 4 3 2 1 

5. I would conduct a similar workshop 

for my clients. } 4 3 2 1 

6. I would use workshop materials to 
conduct inservice activities for 

my staff. 4 3 2 1 

7. I would use some p* the presenters/ 
consultants at the workshop to help 

me plan my program. 4 3 2 1 

8. 1 would incorporate what X have 

learned in our own program. 4 3 2 1 

9. I would contact ESO for more infor- ^ 
mat ion or assistance on the topic. 4 3 2 * 

10. I would use what 1 have learned to 
stimulate joint planning activities 

with my colleagues. 4 3 2 1 

11. I would like to be informed abput 
services ESO can provide on the ^ ' 
topic. * 4 3 2 1 

12. I would attend othjer workshops 

sponsored by ESO • fll 

Comments s , - — - 
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fl(£ POSTSCRIPT 



RATING SCALE 



1) THIS COreeCE HAS BEEN / UM - HIGH 



WELL-ORGANIZED (emphasis on *€LPIng; ' 

REALISTIC OPTIONS FOR ADULT LEARNERS) 12 3 4 5 

OTREBSIVE (addressing major 

ISSUES, PROBLEMS, TWGS) f 12 3 4 5 

ir 

USEFUL (PROVIDING ACCESS TO PRODUCTS, 

PROGRAMS/ AND PERSONS) 12 3^5 



2) m It M MOST VALUABLE FEATURES OF THIS COfEFENCE HAVE BEBi: 



3) W NAPES #23 ASSESSES OF ADDITIONAL PERSONS WHO V<UUJ BBEFfT ROM 
RECEIVING INFORMATION ABOUT NEREX RmJCTS, PROGRAMS, AMI SERVICES 



4) WHAT OTHER &JESIIQNS/OTERNS DO YCU HAVE THAT NAY BE ADDRESSED BY fl€ 
NORTfEAST REIONAL E)£HANGE IN FUTURE ACTIVITIES? 



A£L-Schooi-Famiiy Relations Workshop Evaluation 
P. 0. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 2S32S 



Teachers and Other Specialists 



Workshop: Improving School -Home Communications: Using A Resour ce 
Notebook 



Date: 



October 16-17, 1984 



I would be willing to discuss farther impressions of this workshop with AEL staff* 

Nome: 

Business Telephone: 



eg 

CO 



GTS 



fRfRJC 



background (check one) 

1. Professional affiliation 

State Department of Education 

{specify state); 



Intermediate Service Agency 
Local Education Agency 
College or University 
Other (specify): 



Professional role 

Instructional Supervisor 

Curriculum fpecialist 

Teacher 

Administrator (specify): 

Other (specify): 



Rate each of the following-possible reasons* that you 
attended this workshop: 5 * very Important; 2 • , 
soacwhat important; I « not i sport ant 



Topics of high personal interest 

Information presented will be useful hack hone 

Opportunity to interact with professional peers 

Opportunity to interact with presenters/consultants 

Topics of direct relevance^to »y job 

Other (specify) t i 

Other (specify) ; 
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6. Workshop Objectives 



Workshop objectives are attached. Refer to thea in answering 
questions Bi and 2. 

1, Rate the degree to which each stated workshop objective was 
set; 3 « fully; 2 « scoewhet; I • not met 



Objective 1 1 


[ Objective 2 


» Objective 3 









2. Rate the degree to which each objective is relevant to your 
work: 3 * extremely; 2 » soacwhat; 1 ■ not relevant 



Comments 



Objective 1 


Objective 2 1 Objective 3 






s: 



C. Workshop Implementation 

Indicate for each statement below the response most appropriate 
froa your perspective; 4 » absolutely, yssj 3 • vostly, yes; 
2 « mostly, no; I « sbsoluteiy, no 

1. Consultants and presenters were well 

prepared* 4 3 2 1 

2 AEL staff end presenters were open to 

my suggestions and input, 300* ' 2 * 



r 



m ♦ 

€^ C, Workshop Implementation '(continued) 

: 3. Presentations wore clear. 4 3 2 1 

£^ 4. Presentations were practical. 4 3 2 1 

» •*< 5. Presentations were relevant. 4 3 2 1 

6. Sessions provided adequate time for 
j pa5£ questions and discussion. 4 3 2 1 

7 - Written workshop materials were useful, 4 3 2 1 

j 

1 s - Written workshop materials were compre- 

j hensive. 4 3 2 1 

9 - Written workshop aaterials were 
* relevant. 4 3 2 1 

10. Th#> *cs^iwns acq-<unted me with new 
human and material resources. 4 3 2 1 

11. The workshop sessions were scheduled 
to reflect flexibility. 4 3 2 1 

12. Pre*works^cp^ateria^s accurately 
portrayed the workshop. 4 3 2 1 

13. The workshop atmosphere was conducive 
to learning. 4 3 2 1 

14. The workshop was well managed by AEL 
staff and consultants. 4 3 2 4 

15. The physical facilities for this 
workshop were adequate. 4 3 2 1 

16. The site for this workshop was easy 
to get to- 4 3 2 1 

17. On balance, this was an excellent 
inservice activity. 4 3 2 1 

Comnjonts: 



!>• Workshop Outcomes/Benefits 

Circle one of the ratings (4 ■ absolutely yes; 3 » mostly yes; 
2 * mostly no; and I » absolutely no} which bast reflects 
your assessment of the outce*es/j^nefits of the workshop, 

i. Workshop provided at with jf&w infoma* 
X ion and awareness about products and 
programs pertaining to {he topic (s), 4 5 2 1 
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Workshop Outcomes/Benefits (continued) 



2. Workshop helped me to locate and follow-up on 
programs/practices which meet my needs, 4 3 2 1 

3. I gained knowledge about what other states 

$nd organizations are doing on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

4. I would distribute workshop materials or 
share what I have learned with colleagues 

and clients. 4 3 2 1 

5. 1 would conduct a similar workshop for my 

clients. 4 3 2 1 

6. ! would use workshop materials to conduct 

inservice activities for my staff. 4 5 2, i 

7. I would use some of the presenters/consul- 
tants at the- workshop to help me plan my 

program. 4 3 2 1 

8. I would incorporate what 1 have learned in 

our own program. . 4 3 2 1 

9. I would contact AEL for sore information or 

assistance on the topic* .4 3 2 1 

10. I would use what I have learned to stimulate 

joint planning activities with ay colleagues. 4 3 2 1 

11. I would like to be informed about services 

AEL can provide on the topic* 4 3 2 1 

12. I would attend other workshops sponsored 

by AEL. 4 3 2 1 



Comments: 

, 
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Improving School-Home Communications: Using A Resource Notebook 

Objectives for Teachers, Specialists, and Other 
School Personnel Working Directly with Families 



Participants will learn current research and recommendations relating 
to school-family relations and parent involvement, with emphasis on 
the Appalachian Region. 

Participants will learn and practice skills in school-family communi- 
cations. 

Participants will develop school-family communication materials and 
plan for implementation in their own schools. 



9 
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ASl-School-Faraily Relations Workshop Evaluation 
P. 0. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 



Staff Development Specialists 



Wor Kshop: Improving School -iiome Communications: Using A Resourc e 
Notebook ~~ 



Date: October 15-17, 1984 



I would be willing to discu's further impressions of this workshop with AEL staff. 

Name: 

Business Telephone: , 



CO 



arr- 



ERLC 



Background (check one) 

1. Professional affiliation 



State Department of Education 
(specify state}: 



Intermediate Service Agency 
Local education Agency 
College or University 
Other (specify): 



Professional role 

Instructional Supervisor 

Curriculum Specialist 

Teacher 

Administrator (specify) : 

Other (specify): 



3, 



Kate caci; of the following possible reasons that you 
attended tb*s workshop: 3 * very important; 2 * 
somewhat important; 1 « not important 

Topics of high personal interest 

Information presented will be useful hack homo 

Opportunity to interact with professional peers 

Opportunity to interact with presenters/consultants 

Topics of direct relevance to my job 

Other (specify): _____ 

Other (specify): * 
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B. Workshop Objectives 

Workshop objectives are attached. Refer to them in answering 
questions Bl and 2. 

1, Rate the degree to which each stated workshop objective was 
set: 3 « fully; 2 * somewhat; 1 * not set 



Objective I 


Objective i I 


r Objective 3 [ 









2, Rate the degree to which each objective is relevant to your 
work: 3 « extremely; 2 • soaewhat ; I ■ not relevant 



! Objective 1 






Objective 2 j Obj ective 3 



Comments: 



C, Workshop lapieaentation 

Indicate for each statement below the response most appropriate 
from your perspective: 4 • absolutely, yes; 5 » mostly, yes; 
2 » aostly, no; I ■ absolutely, no 



1, Consultants and presenters were well 
prepared, 

2. AEJ, itaff and presenters were open to 
ay suggestions and input. 



4 S 2 i 



30V * 1 



C. fco* .shop Implementation (continued] 

3. Presentations were clear, 4 3 2 1 

4. Presentations were practical. 4 3 2 1 
J5» S. Presentations were relevant* 4 3 2 1 

6. Sessions provided adequate tise for 
questions and discussion. 4 3 2 1 

7. Written workshop materials were useful. 4 3 2 1 

8. Written workshop materials were compre- 
hensive. , 4 3 2 1 



Si 

CSS 



9. Written workshop materials were 

relevant. 4 3 2 1 

10. The sessions acquainted me with new 

human and material resources. 4 3 2 1 

11, The workshop sessions were scheduled 

to reflect flexibility. 4 3 2 1 

ii. Pro-workshop materials accurately 

portrayed the workshop. 4 3 2 1 

13. The workshop atmosphere was conducive 

to learning, 4 3 2 1 

14. The workshop was well managed by AHL 

staff and consultants. 4 3 2 1 

15. ffte physical facilities for this 

workshop were adequate. / 4 3 2 1 

16. The site for this workshop was easy 

to get to. 4* 3 2 1 

17. On balance, this was an excellent 

in^ervice activity. 4 3 2 1 

Comments: 



I). Workshop Outcomes/Benefits 

Circle one of the ratings (4 « absolutely yes; 5 * mostly yes; 
2 « mostly no; and 1 * absolutely no) which best reflects 
your assessment of the outcones/bencfits of the workshop. 

i. Workshop provided se with new informa- 
tion and awareness about products and 
programs pertaining to the topic £s}. 4 3 2 1 
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D. Workshop Outcomes/Benefits (continued) 

2. Workshop helped me to locate and follow-up on 
programs/practices which meet icy needs. 4 3 2 1 

3. I gained knowledge about what other states 

And organizations are doing on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

4. I would distribute workshop materials or 
share what I have learned with colleagues 

and clients. 4 3 2 1 

5. X would conduct a similar workshop for my 

clients. 4 5 2 1 

6. X would use workshop materials to conduct 

inservice activities for my staff. 4 3 2 1 

7. X would use sooe of the presenters/consul- 
tants at the workshop to help me plan my 

program, 4 3 2 1 

8. X would incorporate what X have learned in 

our own prograa. 4 3 2 1 

9. X would contact AEL for aore information or 

assistance on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

10. X would use what X have learned to stimulate 

joint planning activities with »y colleagues. 4 5 2 1 

i 

11. I would like to be informed about services 

AEL can provide on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

12. I would attend other workshops sponsored 

by AEL. 4 5 2 1 



Comments: 
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Improving School -Home Communications: Using A Resource Notebook 



Objectives for Staff Development Specialists 



1. Staff Development Specialists will learn current research and 
recommendations relating to: 

A. school-family relations, with emphasis on the Appalachian 
Region, and 

B. staff development in today's schools. 

2. Staff Development Specialists will learn and practice skills 
in school -fatoily communication. 



5. Staff Development Specialists will plan and implement selected 
staff development activities using the principles and procedures 
in the Staff Development Resource Notebook for School-Family 
Relations. 



3tf8 



